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DORCAS DENE, DETECTIVE. 


I—THE COUNCIL OF FOUR. 


WHEN I first knew Dorcas Dene she was Dorcas Lester. She 
came to me with a letter from a theatrical agent, and wanted 
one of the small parts in a play we were then rehearsing at a 
West End theatre. 
_ She was quite unknown in the profession. She told me that 
she wanted to act, and would I give her achance? She was 
engaged for a maid-servant who had about two Imes to speak. 
She spoke them exceedingly well, and remained at the theatre 
for nearly twelve months, never getting beyond “small parts,” 
but always playing them exceedingly well. 

The last part she had played was that ofan old hag. We were 
all astonished when she asked to be allowed to play it, as she 
-was a young and handsome woman, and handsome young women 
on the stage generally like to make the most of their appearance. 

As the hag, Dorcas Lester was a distinct success. Although 
she was only on the stage for about ten minutes in one act and 
_ five minutes in another, everybody talked anoun her realistic and 
well-studied impersonation. 

Inthe middle of the run of the play she left, and I understood 
that she had married and quitted the profession. 

It was eight years before I met her again. I had business 
with a well-known West End solicitor. The clerk, thinking 
his employer was alone, ushered me at once into his room. 
Mr. —— was engaged in earnest conversation with a lady. I 
apologised. “It’s allright,” said Mr. ——, “the lady is just 
going.” The lady, taking the hint, rose, sat WIGS al 

I saw her features as she passed me, for she had not then 
lowered her veil, and they seemed familiar to me. 

“Who do you think that was?” said Mr. —— mysteriously, 
as the door closed behind his visitor. 

“I don’t know,” I said; “but I think I’ve seen her before 


somewhere. Who is she? ” 
è ae 
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“That, my dear fellow, is Dorcas Dene, the famous lady 


detective. You may not have heard of her ; but with our pro- 


fession and with the police, she has a great reputation.” 
“Oh! Is shea private inquiry agent, or a female member of 
the Criminal Investigation Department ? ” 


“She holds no official position,” replied my friend, “ but 


works entirely on her own account. She has been mixed up in 
some of the most remarkable cases of the day—cases that 
sometimes come into court, but which are far more frequently 
settled in a solicitor’s office.” 

“If it isn’t an indiscreet question, what is she doing for you? 
You are not in the criminal business.” 

* No, I am only an old-fashioned, humdrum family solicitor, 
but I have a very peculiar case in hand just now for one of 
my clients. I am not revealing a professional secret when I 
tell you that young Lord Helsham, who has recently come of 
age, has mysteriously disappeared. The matter has already 


been guardedly referred to in the gossip column of the society _ 


papers. His mother, Lady Helsham, who is a client of mine, 
has been to me in the greatest distress of mind. She is 
satisfied that her boy is alive and well. The poor lady is con- 


vinced that it is a case of cherchez la femme, and she is despe-. 


rately afraid that her son, perhaps in the toils of some un- 
principled woman, may be induced to contract a disastrous 


mésalliance. ‘That is the only reason she can suggest to me for 


his extraordinary conduct.” 


“And the famous lady detective who Ris just left your office | 


is to unravel the mystery—is that it ? ” 
“Yes. All our own inquiries having failed, I yesterday 


decided to place the case in her hands, as it was Lady 


Helsham’s earnest desire that no communication should be 
made to the police. She is most anxious that the scandal shall 
not be made a public one. To-day Dorcas Dene has all the 
facts in her possession, and she has just gone to see Lady 
Helsham. And now, my dear fellow, what can I do for you?” 

My business was a very trifling matter. It was soon dis- 
cussed and settled, and then Mr. —— invited me to lunch with 
him at a neighbouring restaurant, After lunch I strolled back 
with him as far as his office. As we approached, a hansom 
cab drove up to the door and a lady alighted. 

“ By Jove! it’s your lady detective again,” I exalaimed,|: 


K 
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_ The lady detective saw us, and came towards us. 

“Excuse me,” she said to Mr. ——, “I want just a word or 
two with you.” 

Something in her voice struck me then, and suddenly I re- 
membered where I had seen her before. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “ but are we not old friends?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the lady detective with a smile ; “ I knew 
you at once, but thought you had forgotten me. I have changed 
a good deal since I left the theatre.” 

“You have changed your name and your profession, but 
hardly your appearance--I ought to have known you at 
once. May I wait for you here while you discuss your 
business with Mr. ——? I should like to have a few minutes’ 
chat with you about old times.” 

Dorcas Lester—or rather Dorcas Dene, as I must call her 
now—gave a little nod of assent, and I walked up and down 
the street smoking my cigar for fullya quarter of an hour before 
she reappeared. 

“Ym afraid I’ve kept you waiting a long time,” she said 
pleasantly, “ and now if you want to talk to me you will have 
to come home with me. Pll introduce you to my husband. You 
needn’t hesitate or think you’ll be in the way, because, as a 
matter of fact, directly I saw you I made up my mind you could 
be exceedingly useful to me.” 

She raised her umbrella and stopped a hansom, and before I 
quite appreciated the situation, we were making our way to St. 
John’s Wood as fast as a very bad horse could take us. 

On the journey Dorcas Dene was confidential. She told me 
that she had taken to the stage because her father, an artist, 
had died suddenly and left her and her mother nothing but a 
few unmarketable pictures and the unpaid tradesmen’s bills to 
settle. 

“ Poor dad!’ she said. “He was very clever, and he loved 
us very dearly, but he was only a great big boy to the last. 
When he was doing well he spent everything he made and en- 
joyed life—when he was doing badly he did bills and pawned 
things, and thought it was rather fun. At one time he would 
be treating us to dinner at the Café Royal and the theatre after- 
wards, and at another time he would be showing us howto live as 
cheaply as he used to do in his old Paris days in the Quartier 
Latin, and cooking our meals himself at the studio fire. 

| * 
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“ Well, when he died I got on to the stage, and at last—as I 


daresay you remember—I was earning two guineas a week. ` 


On that I and my mother lived in two rooms in St. Paul’s- 
road, Camden Town. 

sg Then a young artist,a Mr. Paul Dene, who | had been our 
friend and constant visitor in my father’s fifeetne: fell in love 
with me. He had risen rapidly in his profession, and was 
making money. He had no relations; and his income was seven 
or eight hundred a year, and promised to be much larger. 
Paul proposed to me, and I accepted him. He insisted that I 
should leave the stage, and he would take a pretty little house, 
and mother should come and live with us, and we could all be 
happy together. 

“ We took the house we are going to now—a sweet little place 
with a lovely gardenin Oak Tree-road, St. John’s Wood—and 
for two years we were very happy. - Then a terrible misfortune 


happened. Paul had an illness and became blind. He would 


never be able to paint again. 

“When I had nursed him back to health I found that the 
interest of what we had saved would barely pay the rent of our 
house. I did not want to break up our home—what was to be 
done? I thought of the stage again, and I had just made up my 
mind to seeif I could not get an engagement, when chance 


settled my future for me and gave me a start in a very different 


profession. 

“In the next house to us there lived a gentleman, a Mr. 
Johnson, who was a retired superintendent of police. Since his 
retirement he had been conducting a high-class private inquiry 
business, and was employed in many delicate family matters by 
a well-known firm of solicitors who are supposed to have the 
Sees of half the aristocracy locked away in their strong room. 

“ Mr. Johnson had been a frequent visitor of ours, and there 


was nothing which delighted Paul more in our quiet evenings - 


than a chat and a pipe with the genial, good-hearted ex-super- 
intendent of police. Many atime have I and my husband sat 
till the small hours by our cosy fireside listening to the strange 
tales of crime, and the unravelling of mysteries which our kind 
neighbour had to tell. There was something fascinating to us 
in following the slow and cautious steps with which our kindly 
neighbour—who looked more like a jolly sea captain than a 
detective—had threaded his way through the Hampton Court 
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maze in the centre of which lay the truth which it was his 
business to discover. 

“He must have thought a good deal of Paul’s opinion, for 
after a time he would come in and talk over cases which he had 
in hand—without mentioning names when the business was 
confidential—and the view which Paul took of the mystery 
more than once turned out to be the correct one. From this 
constant association with a private detective we began to take a 
kind of interest in his work, and when there was a great case in 
the papers which seemed to defy the efforts of Scotland Yard, 
Paul and I would talk it over together, and discuss it and build 
up our own theories around it. 

“ After my poor Paul lost his sight Mr. Johnson, who was a 
widower, would come in whenever he was at home—many of his 
cases took him out of London for weeks together—and help to 
cheer my poor boy up by telling him all about the latest romance 
or scandal in which he had been engaged. 

“ On these occasions my mother, who is a dear, old-fashioned, 
simple-minded woman, would soon make an excuse to leave us. 
She declared that to listen to Mr. Johnson’s stories made her 
nervous. She would soon begin to believe that every man and 
woman she met hada guilty secret, and the world was one great 
Chamber of Horrors with living figures instead of waxwork ones 
lke those of Madame Tussaud’s. 

“I had told Mr. Johnson of our position when I found that it 
would be necessary for me to do something to supplement the 
hundred a year which was all that Paul’s money would bring us 
in, and he had agreed with me that the stage afforded the best 
opening. i 

“One morning I made up my mind to go to the agent’s. I 
had dressed myself in my best and had anxiously consulted my 
looking-glass. I was afraid that my worries and the long strain 
of my husband’s illness might have left their mark upon my 
features and spoilt my ‘ market value’ in the managerial eye. 

“I had taken such pains with myself, and my mind was so 
- concentrated upon the object I had in view, that when I was 
quite satisfied with my appearance I ran into our little sitting- 
room, and, without thinking, said to my husband, ‘ Now I’m 
off! How do you think I look, dear?” 

__ “My poor Paul turned his sightless eyes towards me, and his 
lip quivered. Instantly I saw what my thoughtlessness had 
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done. I flung my arms round him and kissed him, and then, 
the tears in my eyes, I ran out of the room and went down the 
little front garden. When I opened the door Mr. Johnson was 
outside with his hand on the bell. 

“Where are you going?’ he said. 

“< To the agent, to see about an. engagement 

“< Come back ; I want to talk to you.’ 

“ I led the way ‘back to the house, and we went into the dining- 
room, which was empty. 

“t What do you think you could get on the stage?’ he snid, 

“s Oh, if I'm lucky I may get what I had before—two guineas 
a week. You see, I’ve never played anything but small parts.’ 

“ Well then, put off the stage for a little and I can give you 
something that will pay you a great deal better. I’ve just gota 
case in which I must have the assistance of alady. The lady who 
has worked for me for the last two years has been idiot enough 
to get married, with the usual consequences, and I’m in a fix.’ 

“t You—you want me to be a lady detective—to watch 
people?’ I gasped. ‘Oh, I couldn’t !’ 

“c My dear Mrs. Dene,” Mr. Johnson said gently, ‘I have too 
much respect for you and your husband to offer you anything 
that you need be afraid of accepting. I want you to help me to 
rescue an unhappy man who is being so brutally blackmailed 


that he has run away from his broken-hearted wife and his _ 
sorrowing children. That is surely a business transaction in 


which an angel could engage without soiling its wings.’ 

“* But I’m not clever at—at that sort of thing!’ 

“You are cleverer than you think. I have formed a very 
high opinion of your qualifications for our business. You have 
plenty of shrewd common sense, you are a keen observer, and 
you have been an actress. Come, the wife’s family are rich, and 
I am to have a good round sum if I save the poor fellow and get 


him home again. I can give you a guinea a day and your © 


expenses, and you have only to do what I tell you.’ 

“I thought everything over, and then I accepted—on one 
condition. I was to see how I got on before Paul was told any- 
thing about it. If I found that being a lady detective was 
repugnant to me—if I found that it involved any sacrifice of my 
womanly instincts—I should resign, and my husband would 
never know that I had done anything of the sort. 

“ Mr. Johnson agreed, and we left together for his office. 
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_“ That was how I first became a lady detective. I found that 
the work interested me, and that I was not so awkward as I had 
expected to be. I was successful in my first undertaking, and 
Mr. Johnson insisted on my remaining with him and even- 
tually we became partners. A year ago he retired, strongly 
recommending me to all his clients, and that is how you find me 
to-day a professional lady detective.” 

“ And one of the best in England,” I said, with a bow. “My 





friend Mr. has told me of your great reputation.” 
Dorcas Dene smiled. 
“ Never mind about my reputation,” she said. “ Here we are 


at my house—now you've got to come in and be introduced to 
my husband and to my mother and to Toddlekins.” 

“ Toddlekins—I beg pardon—that’s the baby, I suppose?” 

A shade crossed Dorcas Dene’s pretty womanly face, and I 
thought I saw her soft grey eyes grow moist. 

“ No—we have no family. Toddiekins is a dog.” 

%* * s “6 x * P 

It was difficult for me to imagine, as I glanced around the 
delightful little drawing-room and noted everywhere the 
evidences of artistic simplicity and refinement, that I was in 
the house of the famous lady detective. I had not been intro- 
duced to the blind husband many minutes before I felt that we 
were old friends. Paul Dene, the blind artist, interested me at 
once. A handsome man, well above the medium height, with a 
mass of fair waving hair ; there was something in the blind, 
gentle face that riveted your attention and claimed your sym- 
pathy at once. He rose as his wife entered the room, a question- 
ing look upon his face, for my footstep was unfamiliar to him. 
Dorcas Dene took his hand and led him towards me, “ Paul, 
dear,” she said, “this is an old friend of mine. This is the 
gentleman who gave me my first chance as an actress.” 

We chatted together for a few minutes, and then a buxom, 
erey-haired lady came bustling into the room, followed by a big 
brindle bulldog, wagging the whole of his body. He ran to his 
mistress with a little snort of joy, stood up on his hind-legs, and 
licked her hands affectionately, and then turned and looked at 
me inquiringly. 

“ Friends, Toddlekins,” said his mistress. Then turning to 
me, she added with a smile, “ You can pat him quite safely now 
I have introduced you.” 
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“He would come in, Dorcas,” exclaimed the middle-aged 
lady, “ and I didn’t know you had company.” 

“This is Mr. Saxon, the dramatist, mother.” 

The old lady gave me a rather distant bow, and eyed me 
somewhat suspiciously. “ I’ve heard of you, sir,” she said, “ and 
I know how good you were to my daughter years ago, but I 
don’t hold with melodramas, and I never shall; and how 
Christian people can pay money to see their fellow-creatures 
blown up with dynamite, and murdered, and condemned to 
death for what they never did, and turned out of house and home 
to die in the snow, is what I shall never understand.” 

I suppose I looked slightly uncomfortable, for Dorcas Dene 
broke in with a merry little laugh. “ Mother doesn’t mean any 
harm, Mr. Saxon, it’s only her funny little way ; she puts us all 
right here—don’t you, mother dear?” 

“I always say what I think,” replied the old lady. “It’s old- 
fashioned I dare say, but I’m one of the old-fashioned sort. But 
I’d better take the dog out—Mr. Saxon’s afraid of him.” 

“ No, no, I assure you,” I exclaimed, reddening, “‘I—I Jove 
dogs,” and I stooped down and timidly patted Toddlekins, who 
was sniffing suspiciously at my calves. 

““You needn’t be ashamed of being afraid of Toddlekins,” the 
old lady exclaimed, with evident disbelief in my disclaimer. ‘“ Most 
people are at first. He hates strangers coming to the place.” 

I saw a shade of annoyance pass over the blind artist’s gentle 
face. “ An old friend of my wife’s won’t be a stranger here very 
long,” he said quietly, then gave a little whistle, and the bulldog 
ran quickly across the room and laid his great head on his 
master’s knee. 

“ Well, I suppose I’m wrong as usual ! ” exclaimed the old lady, 
tossing her head, “ but all the same, Mr. Saxon may just as well 
know that the dog nearly killed a man once, and I’m as certain 
as I am that I’m alive that one day he’ll kill another if he’s ever 
left alone with that young man that comes to wind up the clocks. 
He’s taken a dislike to that young man, has Toddlekins, and, 
Dorcas, my dear, don’t say I haven’t warned you. When it does 
happen, don’t expect me to interfere ; I was never brought up to 
bite bulldogs’ tails to make them leave go, and it’s not the sort 
of thing you can ask a respectable servant todo.” And with 


that, the old lady turned upon her heel and sailed out of the 


room, and her daughter followed her, evidently to pacify her. 
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“You mustn’t mind Mrs. Lester,” said Paul Dene, as the door 
closed behind them. “She’s a dear, good soul, really, and I 
don’t know what we should do without her; but she has an idea 
that she is the only person in the house who has any sense, and 
she has a mania for speaking what she calls ‘her mind.’ The 
dog’s as gentle as a lamb, but he dzd once nearly kill a man, and 
that is how my wife came by him. He was reared from a puppy 
by a rough at the East End. This man was constantly ill-using 
his wife, to whom the dog was devotedly attached. One day 
the man, in a drunken frenzy, knocked his wife down. As she 
lay on the floor, he bent over her, and was about to strike her 
with a poker, when the dog suddenly sprang at him, and seized 
him by the throat, and held him till the neighbours rushed in. 
The dog had saved the woman’s life, but the man was terribly 
injured, and it was a question with the police of having the dog 
killed, when my wife, who had heard the story, asked the officer 
in charge of the case to let her have him ; and Toddlekins has 
been our faithful friend and guardian ever since.” 

I looked at ‘Toddlekins, who had curled himself up at his 
master’s feet and was sleeping with one eye open, and I made 
up my mind that when I said “ Good-bye” to Dorcas Dene, I 
would put out my hand in a manner that should not admit of 
the slightest misinterpretation, and I was rather relieved when 
Paul Dene turned the conversation on to another topic. 

He presumed I was aware of his wife’s present profession. 

I explained how I had met her at the solicitor’s, and that she 
had told me I might be of use to her in the case on which she 
was at present engaged. Had he heard the particulars? 
. He said he had not, as his wife had only received her instruc- 
tions that day, but in all business matters she invariably con- 
sulted him. “ You see,” he said, “my blindness isa very valuable 
quality. Seeing nothing physically, my mental vision is intensi- 
fied. I can think a problem out undisturbed by the surroundings 
which distract people who have their eyesight. When people 
want ‘a good think,’ as they call it, they often shut themselves 
in a room and close their eyes. I am a man who is always 
thinking with closed eyes. In all her difficulties my wife comes 
to me, and generally we hold a council of four.” 

“Of four?” 

“ Yes, the council consists of myself, Dorcas, her mother, and 
Toddlekins,” 
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I was obliged to give a little laugh. “I should hardly have 
thought that Mrs. Lester could have been of much service in 
unravelling a mystery.” 

“That is where you are wrong. Mrs. Lester often hits the 
right nail on the head before either of us. We are building up 
an elaborate theory, and she takes a plain, straightforward, 
matter-of-fact, common-sense view, and it turns out to be the 
right one. Detectives are only human, you know, and, like the 
rest of the world, they frequently go looking about in every 
direction for something that lies close to their hand all the time.” 

At that moment the door opened, and I started up in astonish- 
ment. A dark-skinned old gipsy woman, such as one meets on 
the racecourses, had come into the room. 

I gave a nervous look at the bulldog, expecting him to spring 
at the intruder. But he only opened his eyes and wagged his 
tail, and then the truth suddenly flashed upon me. 

It was Dorcas Dene. “Mr. Saxon,” she said, “they are 
playing a gipsy play at the theatre ; I want you to go with me 
to the manager, and get him to let me go on with the gipsy 
crowd at the end of the third act.” And then she added with a 
little laugh, “ I told you you would be useful to me.” 

“ But I thought you were going to investigate the mysterious 
disappearance of young Lord Helsham ?” I stammered, . 

“ Exactly—that’s why I want to get behind the scenes of the 
the —— Theatre. Unless I am very much mistaken, that is 
where ‘ the lady in the case’ is most likely to be found.” 

“But we can’t go together through the streets with you— 
ahem !—like that.” : 

Dorcas Dene laughed. ‘ No, I want you to meet me outside 
the theatre at eight o’clock, and get me engaged at once as a 
real gipsy super. I’m sure you can manage that for me. I 
thought, before you left, you had better see me exactly as I shall 
meet you to-night. And now, good afternoon and au revoir.” 

“You think you will find Lord Helsham, then? You havea 
clue to the mystery already?” 

“I may find Lord Helsham to-night if you get me behind the 
scenes, but as to the clue to the mystery of his disappearance, 
that is quite another matter. And now I rely upon you. Until 
eight o’clock this evening, au revoir.” 

I shook hands cordially with Dorcas Dene and her blind 
husband, and patted Toddlekins respectfully. A minute after- 
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wards, I was out in the quiet little road trying to think out the 
mystery for myself. 

Here was a young nobleman, his own master, and free to do 
as he chose, and yet he had deliberately left his mother a prey 
to the greatest anxiety as to his whereabouts. There was no 
necessity for him to “disappear,” to carry on an intrigue, or even 
to contract an undesirable marriage. 

Not even in the days of my youthful romance had I waited so 
eagerly for the hour and the lady, as I waited that evening for 
eight o’clock and Dorcas Dene. 





I.—THE HELSHAM MYSTERY. 


I SAT in the stalls watching the third act of the great gipsy 
drama, which had drawn all London to the —— Theatre. I 
had persuaded the manager, with whom I was on friendly terms, 
to allow Dorcas Dene, the famous lady detective, to have the use 
of his stage for her own purposes, disguised as a gipsy super. 

But she had so far refused to tell me the name of the actress 
through whom she expected to run young Lord Helsham to 
earth that evening, or at least to be able to learn why he had 

disappeared. | 
It had been agreed between us that after the third act was 
over I should go behind, and she would then be able to commu- 
nicate with me. 

Directly the curtain was down the manager joined me, and 
took me through the private door and left me on the stage. 
The old gipsy woman was waiting about for me in a quiet corner. 

“What success ?” I asked eagerly. 

Without replying to my question, Dorcas Dene gripped me 
excitedly by the arm. 

“ Get a hansom to the stage-door,” she said. “I want you to 
come with me somewhere.” 

I glanced hesitatingly at her costume. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said. “The cloak I brought with me 
will cover all this, and I have a thick veil in my pocket.” 

I went out to get a hansom, and it was barely at the door 
before Dorcas Dene was by my side. She sprang lightly in 
and motioned me to follow, telling the cabman to drive to 
Grosvenor Square. 
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“ You are going to see Lady Helsham ?” I said. 

“Yes, I must. Lord Helsham is on the point of committing 
suicide.” 

“How on earth have you found that out ? ” I gasped. 

“ By a very simple process. Lady Helsham, in our interview 
this morning, gave me a photograph which she had found 
among her son’s papers. It was the photograph of a very 
beautiful girl taken in stage costume. On the back of it was 
written, ‘To dearest Bertie, from Nella? The photographer 
was Alfred Ellis, of Baker Street, who—it being a theatrical 
photograph taken for public sale—had printed beneath it, * Miss 
Nella Dalroy, in “ The Gipsy Wife.” ? ” 

“ Ah, now I understand why you wanted to get behind ithe 
scenes to-night. You wanted to see Nella Dalroy.” 

“ Exactly. Lord Helsham’s name is Bertie. Now a girl who 
puts ‘ To dearest Bertie, from Nella, is either engaged to him, 
or, for the sake of her morals, ought to be. You understand ?” 

“ Yes—I begin to understand.” 

“To-night I was able to watch Miss Dalroy narrowly. I 
could see that she was a prey to some great anxiety. Once she 
nearly broke down, and went on with her part with the greatest 
difficulty. I was sure then that young Lord Helsham’s disap- 
pearance was not to the advantage of Nella Dalroy. 

“ During the second act she had to wait, and she stood at the 
wings. One of the young ladies of the company, evidently her 
friend, came and talked to her, and I managed to overhear a 
little of the conversation. 

“* Haven't you heard anything more?’ said her friend. 

“< Yes—to-night just as I left home—a letter telling me that 
he sees no way out of his trouble, and that I must forget him, 
and that we shall never meet again—and—and’—here her voice 


quivered—‘ he says he has left me all that he has a right to 


leave me. Oh, what can he mean by that?’ 

“At that moment Miss Dalroy’s cue came, and she went on 
the stage. It was fortunate for her that it was a tearful scene 
she was playing, or her agitation must have been noticeable.” 

Dorcas Dene leant back in the hansom, lost in thought. 

After a moment’s silence I ventured to ask her how she arrived 
at the conclusion that Lord Helsham contemplated suicide. 

“ What else can it mean?” she answered, half speaking to 
herself. “‘I have left you all I have a right to leave? If he 
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thought of himself in the future as a living man, he would have 
said, ‘I will give you all.’ ” 

I shook my head, and murmured that I really couldn’t see any 
possible reason why a wealthy young nobleman who was his 
own master should put an end to his life after making a will in 
favour of a pretty actress who was deeply in love with him. 

“Nor I,” replied Dorcas Dene. “ But I am engaged to restore 
ber son to Lady Helsham, and it is my duty to restore him alive 
if possible. But here we are at Grosvenor Square.” 

I got out and assisted Dorcas Dene to alight. “ May I wait 
for you?” I said. 

“Not here. But you will do me a great service if you will 
take the cab and go on to Oak Tree Road, and tell my husband 
I shall be home some time to-night.” 

SF t z% (2i a a et 
_ It was past midnight when Dorcas Dene joined the little 
family circle at Oak Tree Road. Paul Dene, the blind artist, had 
invited me to stay and keep him company until his wife returned. 

A few minutes later, the lady detective, divested of her war- 
paint, was leaning back in the arm-chair and “ stating her case,” 
in order that she might have the opinion of her husband and her 
mother upon it. 

Briefly and concisely Dorcas Dene put her “ points.” 

“ Here is the case so far as I’ve gone,” she said. “Lord Hel- 
sham left Grosvenor Square last week after a ‘few words’ with 
his mother. What those ‘words’ were about, she will not tell 
me. ‘Family matters’ is all the explanation I can get from her. 
He has not been to his club or to his country house, or any 
hotel in his right name, because inquiries in these directions had 
been exhausted before I was called in. He is in great distress 
of mind about something, because he has written a heart-broken 
letter to the girl he probably intended to marry. She is 
evidently still devoted to him, so that love has nothing to do 
with his mental condition. If love is not the cause of his 
extraordinary behaviour, what cam be?” 

The blind artist, who had sat silently listening, turned his 
sightless eyes towards his wife. “Mr. Saxon has told us, 
Dorcas, that you had an idea the poor fellow contemplated 
suicide, and he has told us how you arrived at that conclusion. 
If you reject love and insanity there is only one other thing that 
will driye a man to deliberate suicide.” 
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“ And that is ?” 

Fear.” 

Dorcas laid her hand gently on her husbane’s arm. “ Yes, your 
thought is mine, dear,” she said softly, “ but what does he fear?” 

“What did his mother say to-night, when you told her what 
your discoveries had led you to believe ?” 

“ Although, of course, she was horrified, and for a time upset, 
she really seemed—how shall I put it ?—rather relieved in her 
mind |” 

“Relieved to hear her son was likely to kill himself!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lester indignantly. 

“ Well, perhaps relieved is hardly the word. She has seemed to 
me all along to be in a state of nervous terror as to something 
dreadful being likely to happen, and when I suggested suicide 
it seemed as though zkaź was not the worst that she had con- 
templated. That’s what I meant by its being a relief to her.” 

“Whatever is it that Lord Helsham fears,” murmured the 
blind artist, “it is evident that his mother fears it also. No 
other theory would account for her being ‘ relieved’—as you 
call it—by the idea that he has suicide in his mind.” 

“Yes,” said Dorcas Dene, “and she can only feel that relief 
for two reasons—either that his death would prevent his arrest 
for some crime, or would prevent the discovery of something 
which would bring terrible consequences to him.” 

“ Or to her,” said Paul, quietly. 

Dorcas Dene started. 

“Yes!” she cried, springing to her feet, “that’s itthat 
would account for everything. p B. i 

“ What sort of person is this Lady Helsham ?” I asked, ven- 
turing to join in the council. 

Dorcas Dene drew her notebook from her pocket. “Here is 
the family history as I got it from Mr. —— when I took up the 
case. The late Lord Helsham married a young Scotch lady 
who was a member of a travelling opera troupe.” 

“Heredity again!” murmured Paul. “ The son falls in love 
with an actress.” 

“Two years after their marriage the Earl was killed by a fall 
from his horse in the hunting-field. The next heir was the 
Earl’s younger brother, the Hon. John Farman, but the peerage 
had to remain in abeyance pending the aécouchement of Lady 
Helsham, an event which occurred prematurely a month later,” 
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“ And the child born a month after its father’s death was the | 
present Lord Helsham ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dorcas Dene, “that isso. Here are some further 
particulars. Lady Helsham some years later adopted her 
sister’s little girl, a child of the same age as her son, and the 
children were brought up together until lately, when her lady- 
ship endeavoured to bring about a marriage between the two. 
But his lordship informed his mother that the idea was entirely 
repugnant to him, and eventually the young lady left the family 
mansion and went back to reside with her real mother in 
Scotland. Mr.—— said he gave me these particulars as it was 
possible, though not probable, that ill-feeling had come between 
the mother and son through this young lady. And it was con- 
cerning her that the ‘words’ occurred which preceded Lord 
Helsham’s departure from his home.” 

And that view of the case you have not thought out at all, 
Dorcas?” asked Paul Dene. 

“No, I \thought it better to look for the girl Lord Helsham 
was likely to go after than for the one he was likely to avoid. 
But——” Dorcas Dene rose and began to pace the room. No 
one spoke a word, Suddenly she came up to me and held out 
her hand. 

“ Good-night,” she said. “ I am so much obliged to you for 
all your help to-day. Come and see us again soon, won’t you?” 

“ But I should like to know more about this case,” I said ; “I 
am much interested in it, you know.” 

“Yes, I quite understand that,” replied the lady detective, 
“but I am afraid it will turn out a far more difficult business 
than I imagined when I undertook it. Good-night.” 

There was nothing for me to do but shake hands all round 
and make as dignified an exit as was possible under the circum- 
stances. i 

os g a a t i 2 

A few days afterwards business called me to Paris, and it was 
quite a fortnight later that sitting one evening outside the Café 
de la Paix reading the Daily Telegraph the name of Lord 
Helsham caught my eye, and I turned eagerly to an article 
headed, “ A Mystery Cleared Up,” and read the following : 


“The mystery surrounding the strange disappearance of Lord 
Helsham has at last been elucidated. His lordship’s clothes 
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and watch and scarf-pin have been found in a small cave on the 
coast near Cromer. It is supposed that his lordship, who must 
have been staying in the neighbourhood incognito, and who was 
an expert swimmer, had gone out early in the morning to bathe 
from the shore. The supposition is that he was seized with 
cramp and sank unobserved, that part of the coast being a 
secluded and lonely one. It is not probable after this lapse of 
time that the body will be recovered. The missing nobleman 
was traced, and the discovery made, by the famous lady detective 
Mrs. Dorcas Dene. Lord Helsham is succeeded by his uncle, 
the Hon. John Farman, who is unmarried.” 


Immediately on my return to town I hastened to call at Oak 
Tree Road. Dorcas Dene was out in the pretty little garden at 
the back reading to her husband, who was sitting under the 
trees in a great wicker chair. Toddlekins, the bulldog, was 
lying stretched out in the sunshine. 

As I looked at the little group from the dining-room window, 
I could not help thinking how far removed the loving and tender 
wife devoting herself to the blind husband seemed from the 
woman who had unravelled the mystery of the tragic fate of 
young Lord Helsham. 

The servant took my card to her mistress, and Dorcas Dene 
came in smiling and happy, and gave me a sweet, womanly 
welcome. 

“ Won’t you come into the garden? Paul will be so pleased,” 
she said. 

I shook my head. “Presently. But first I want to know 
about the Helsham case. I think you ought to tell me, because 
once—just for a little time—we were partners in this business, 
you know.” 

Dorcas Dene’s gentle face became suddenly grave. “ Yes,” 
she said thoughtfully, “ I suppose I ought to tell you. Sit down 
and you shall hear the story of what happened after you left 
that night in as few words as possible, for I want to get back to 
the book I am reading to Paul. It’s a sweet book, and we’re 
just in the middle of it. You ought to read it. It is ‘The Man 
who was Good,’ ” 

“ Never mind about the man who was good, I want to hear 
about the woman who was clever. How did you find poor Lord 
Helsham, and what was the cause of his unhappy fate ? ” 
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“You remember our conversation the night we parted,” said 
Dorcas Dene. “The next morning at nine o’clock I went 
straight to the residence of the Hon. John Farman, the person 
who would succeed to the title if anything happened to Lord 
Halsham. He had heard of the disappearance, but concluded 
it was some temporary feminine entanglement. I showed him 
how necessary it was that he should be one of the earliest to 
know of his nephew’s fate, and begged him to tell me anything 
that would assist me in my enquiries. Having already certain 
ideas in my head, I asked him if he knew where Lord Helsham 
was born, and he told me that Lady Helsham was confined at 
the house of her sister, the wife of a captain in the merchant 
service, who had at the time just sailed for Australia. This 
sister was residing in Scotland, and Lady Helsham had gone 
to her in the early days of her widowhood. Mr. Farman him- 
self was absent from England at the time on a hunting 
expedition in the Rockies, and it was not until a later period 
that he received the news of his brother’s death and the birth 
of an heir. 

“< Had the child been a girl you would have inherited every- 
thing ?? 

“< With the exception of the income secured to Lady Helsham, 
yes. As it was a boy——’ 

“*You accepted the situation. And when Lady Helsham 
returned to London she brought her child with her, of course ? ” 

“Yes. I arrived a few days after her return. We were 
not friendly during my brother’s lifetime, but I desired to show 
every courtesy I could to the widow.’ 

“t And as the child grew up you saw him—— 

“* Frequently. He was very much attached to me, and latterly 
my nephew and myself have been on very friendly terms.’ 

“But you have not assisted in any way in endeavouring to 
find him?’ 

“No. I called on Lady Helsham, and she declared there was 
no cause for alarm. It was an entanglement. She begged me 
to do nothing for fear of making a scandal. That is why I am 
rather astonished to learn that she has employed professional 
assistance’ (he bowed to me) ‘ and let me know nothing about it. 

“< And Lady Helsham’s sister and the captain?’ 

“The sister is the mother of the little girl Lady Helsham 


afterwards adopted. I understood when this young lady left 
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Grosvenor Square, she had gone back to her mother, wne 1S how 
a widow.’ fire’) 

“< And now will you tell me what sort of a young man ‘Lord 
Helsham was. Was he flighty, weak-minded, dissipated, cunning ?? 

“Oh, no,’ replied Mr. Farman, ‘he was a most lovable and 
amiable young fellow—highly strung, and sensitive to a EAEE 
romantic undoubtedly, but the soul of honour.’ 

“I bade Mr. Farman good-day, promising him the earliest 
information, and went to the —— Theatre. There I ascertained 
the address of Miss Dalroy, and at once sought an interview 
with her, telling her frankly that I was trying to find her apie 
and restore him to his friends. 

“With tears in her eyes she offered to give me any assistance 
she could. She told me Lord Helsham had promised to 
marry her, and she showed me the letters she had had since 
his disappearance. They all spoke of a great shock he had 
received, and one of them of ‘a terrible discovery which must 
separate them for ever.’ It was not concerning Ber, se: a 
matter relating to his own family. 

“ By this time I was convinced that the idea which had come 
to me when I so rudely asked you to take your departure was 
the key to the mystery. I Anew after reading those letters what 
the skeleton in the Helsham family cupboard was, and I under- 
stood the dilemma in which the high-spirited and honourable 
young man suddenly found himself. é 

“I asked Miss Dalroy to let me see the last envelope she 
had received. Fortunately she had kept the letter. in it, ae 
showed it to me. 

“ The letter had been posted in Dunkeld. Dunkeld was in 
Scotland. That was where Lady Helsham’s adopted daughter 
was—that was where Lady Helsham’s sister lived, the sister in 
whose house Lord Helsham had been born. It was there that I 
should probably get the latest news of him. A 

“Iwent home, and flinging a few things into a Gladstone 
bag, caught the first train North. Twelve hours later I was 
in Dunkeld. A few hurried inquiries of the railway porters at 
the station, and the solitary flyman outside, and at the liitle 
station hotel, told me that I was, as they say in the sensational 
detective stories, ‘on the track.’ A young gentleman answer- 
ing the description I have of Lord Helsham had come there a 
few days previously. The flyman had driven him to the House» 
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of Mrs, ——, the merchant captain’s widow, which was nearly 
five miles fon the station, and nothing had been seen of him 
since. | 

“When the flyman had deposited me at the house, I eee my 
way up the pathway with a fluttering heart, for in spite of my 
profession, I have still that feminine! weakness in moments of 
excitement. The door was opened by an old Scotch servant. I 
asked for Mrs. ——, and without waiting for an answer walked 
straight into a room where I could hear voices. 

“ An elderly spectacled man was talking with a widow lady. 
As I entered I caught one sentence—but that was music in my 
ears. 

“‘There’s not the slightest danger—it’s a feverish cold—but 
the poor young fellow is very low and nervous. I should not 
leave him alone.’ 

“It was a doctor who was speaking. I didn’t want to guess 
twice who the poor young gentleman was, 

“ The widow lady started as I entered and angrily asked me 
what I wanted. : 

“< A few words with you alone,’ I answered. The doctor bowed 
and left us together. . “oe 

“Who are you?’ exclaimed the widow, betraying. her 
nervous agitation in her manner, ‘and what do you want with 
me?’ 

_ “My name is Dorcas Dene—I come from Lady Helsham 
with a message for her son, 
“Vou know——!? gasped the widow. | 
“That he is here and upstairs ill—yes. This terrible dis- 
covery has been a severe shock to him.’, __,, 
“At the words ‘ terrible discovery’ the widow lady reeled and 
caught a chair for support. __ 
“t You know that—Lady Helsham has fold, you 3 ? 

“cI had to know,’ I answered, eyading the question. ‘Now 
for the sake of everybody we must decide what is the best to be 
done to avoid scandal. He talks of killing himself, but that is 
cowardly, What do you think can be done: iy 

“Tt was a trap and the woman fell into it. | 

“<I, don’t know,’ she gasped. ‘ Bertie declares that if he 
lives he will not retain the title or the property. He says that 
his death i is the only thing that can save me and my sister from 


—from——’ _ She hesitated ; then_with a sudden terror that she 
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had betrayed too much, she cried, ‘ But if you know—tell me 
what you know.’ 

“Only what I was bound to know to be of any use in the 
case, I said, quietly. ‘That the child which Lady Helsham 
bore in this house was not the child she returned to London 
with as the heir. He has discovered that he has unwittingly 
dispossessed another of the title and estates, and he refuses to 
be a party to the fraud any longer. The only way in which he 
can restore them is by dying. To publish the truth now would 
be to put Lady Helsham in the dock, and, as you say, you also, 
for you were a party to the imposture.’ 

““¢Tt was my sister who persuaded me—who took my baby 
boy from me and left the girl at home with me. My husband 
was away. Only the old servant you have just seen was withme, 
and she cannot read or write. It was so simple and—and——’ 

“< And the doctor ?? 

“She hesitated. ‘ Why do you ask these questions of me? If 
you know all Lady Helsham must have told you.’ 

“<I have come from Lady Helsham to find her son—the rest 
I have learned for myself. Now you must tell me everything or 
I cannot help you. If I abandon the case it will be taken up by 
the police.’ 

“ I succeeded at last in showing the unhappy woman that she 
must make a clean breast of it, and she confessed everything. 
There was no idea of fraud at first. Lady Helsham came to 
her sister, who was alone and expecting her confinement. It 
was the coincidence of her own child being born prematurely, 
and within twenty-four hours of her sisters, that made Lady 
Helsham grasp at the idea. Had she confessed that her child 
was a girl she would have had to give up everything—except 
her allowance under the will—to her husband’s brother. The 
captain’s wife was attended by a local midwife. The doctor 
from the nearest town sent for to Lady Helsham was away ata 
consultation, and only returned twenty-four hours after the pre- 
mature birth of her child. When he arrived he simply saw that 
his patient was doing well. The sisters had by that time 
agreed on the fraud with the assistance of the midwife, who re- 
ceived a good allowance from Lady Helsham for her assistance. 
The doctor left, fully assured that Lady Helsham had given 
birth to a son, and from that hour the fraud became a simple 
one. The only person who might have betrayed them was the 
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simple Scotch servant, who probably was too ignorant to under- 
stand what had been done or too terrified to open her mouth 
afterwards, for fear of being looked upon as an accomplice. 

“This was the Helsham mystery. Lady Helsham had, it 
seems, in her rage at her supposed son’s refusal to marry her 
real daughter, whom she loved and desired to benefit, involun- 
tarily revealed her secret, threatening the young fellow with the 
loss of everything if he refused. 

“Thereupon he quitted the house, but he feared to tell the 
truth, because he would be giving up his own mother to a long 
term of penal servitude. In his overwrought frame of mind he 
saw only one loophole—suicide. His death would allow the 
title and estates to pass to the rightful owner without the fraud 
being discovered and the guilty parties punished. 

“He had gone to bid his mother—whom he had hitherto only 
regarded as his aunt—farewell, and tell her what he intended 
to do, had broken down, and had been unable to leave the house 
again.” 

“ But he committed suicide after all!” I exclaimed. 

Dorcas Dene smiled. “ No, I arranged that. I knew that 
for the young man’s sake the real Lord Helsham would spare 
the guilty mother if possible. I persuaded the young man to 
let me take his watch and clothes. I selected a place as far 
away from the hiding place of the missing man as possible, and 
decided on the Noifolk coast, near Cromer. I found the clothes 
where I put them.” 

“ And the real Lord Helsham knows ?” 

“Everything. No good purpose would have been served by 
prosecuting the two women. The new Lord Heisham insisted 
on a written confession from all concerned, which he retains for 
his own protection. As Iwas employed by one of the guilty 
parties, it would have been unprofessional of me to give them 
to justice.” 

“ And the young man himself?” 

“ Is rapidly recovering from his illness in that quiet and lonely 
little house in his identity. Lord Helsham has behaved hand- 
somely. He wishes his ‘nephew’ to marry in his real name the 
girl he loves, and the young couple will presently go by separate 
routes to America, and there be united, and, as they love each 
other, will be able to live happily on the income Lord Helsham 
will allow them. Of course if any difficulty should arise with 
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regard to the tease the truth will have to be known. Until 
then it is ‘our’ secret. In the meantime Lady Helsham has 
wisely decided to live abroad, and only her solicitor is aware of 
her address. | 

“ And now you know all about the Helsham mystery. Come 
into the garden and see Paul, and tell me what you think of the 
new collar I’ve bought Toddlekins for his birthday.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “ the new Lord Helsham is compounding 
a felony, and—well, is it wise of him, seeing that the young man 
zs still alive?” 

Dorcas Dené shrugged her shoulders. “ My dear Mr. Saxon,” 
she said, “if everybody did the legal thing and the wise thing, 
there would be very little work left for a lady detective.” 


JIL—THE, MAN WITH THE WILD EYES. 


I HAD become a constant visitor at Oak Tree Road. I had con- 
ceived a great admiration for the brave and yet womanly woman 
who, when her artist husband was stricken with blindness, 
and the future: looked dark for both of them, had gallantly 
made the best of her special gifts and opportunities. and nobly 
undertaken a profession which was not onlya harassing and 
exhausting one for a woman, but byno means free from lds 
personal risks. 
Dorcas Dene was always glad to welcome me fie her husband’s 

sake. “ Paul has taken to you immensely,” she said to me one 


afternoon, “and I hope you will call in and spend an hour or x 


two with him whenever youcan. My cases take me away from 
home so much—he cannot read, and my mother, with the best 
intentions in the world, can never converse with him for more 
than five minutes without irritating him. Her terribly matter of 


fact ieee of life are, to use his own expression, absolutely — 


‘rasping’ to his S artistic temperament.” 
I had plenty of spare time on my hands, and so it became my 


custom to drop in two or three times a week, and smoke a pipe — 


and chat with Paul Dene. His conversation was always inter- 
esting, and the gentle resignation with which he bore his terrible 
affliction quickly won my heart. But I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that my. frequent journeys to Oak Tree Road were also 
largely influenced by my desire to see Dorcas Dene, and hear 
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more of her strange adventures and experiences as a lady detec- 
tive. 

From the moment she knew that her husband valued my com- 
panionship she treated me as one of the family, and when I was 
fortunate enough to find her at home, she discussed her profes- 
sional affairs openly before me. I was grateful for this confidence, 
and frequently I was able to assist her by going about with her 
in cases where the presence of a male companion was a material 
advantage to her. I had upon one occasion laughingly dubbed 
myself her “assistant,” and by that name I was afterwards 
generally known. There was only one drawback to the pleasure 
I felt at being associated with Dorcas Dene in her detective 
work. I saw that it would be quite impossible for me to avoid 
reproducing my experiences in some form or other. One day I 
broached the subject to her cautiously. 

“Are you not afraid of the assistant one iday revealing the 
professional secrets of his chief?” I said. 

“ Not at all,” replied Dorcas (everybody called her Dorcas, and 
I fell into.the habit when I found that she and her husband pre- 
ferred it to the formal “ Mrs. Dene”) ; “ I am quite sure that you 
will not be able to resist the fenintation?! 

“And you don’t object?” 

“Oh, no, but with this stipulation, that you will use the ma- 
terial in such a way as not to identify any of the cases with the 
real parties concerned.” 
= That lifted a great responsibility from my shoulders, and made 

me more eager than ever to prove myself a valuable“ assistant ” 
to the charming lady who honoured me with her confidence. 
# * x i # * * 

_ We were sitting in the dining-room one evening after dinner. 
Mrs. Lester was looking contemptuously over the last number 
of the Queen, and wondering out loud what on earth young 
women were coming to with their tailor-mades and their bicycle 
costumes. Paul was smoking the old briar-root pipe which had 
been his constant companion in the studio when he was able 
to paint, poor fellow, and Dorcas was lying down on the sofa. 
Toddlekins, nestled up close to her, was snoring gently after the 
manner of his kind. 

Dorcas had had 2 hard and exciting week, and had not Ribs 
ashamed to confess that she felt a little played ont. She had 
just sacceeded in rescuing a young lady of fortune from the toils 
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of an unprincipled Russian adventurer, and stopping the mar- 
riage almost at the altar rails by the timely production of the 
record of the would-be bridegroom, which she obtained with the 
assistance of M. Goron, the head of the French detective police. 


It was a return compliment. Dorcas had only a short time pre- — 


viously undertaken for M. Goron a delicate investigation, in 
which the son of one of the noblest houses in France was in- 
volved, and had nipped in the bud a scandal which would have 
kept the Boulevards chattering for a month. 

Paul and I were conversing below our voices, for Dorcas’s 
measured breathing showed us that she haa fallen into a doze. 

Suddenly Toddlekins opened his eyes and uttered an angry 
bark. He had heard the front gate bell. 

A minute later the servant entered and handed a card to her 
mistress, who, with her eyes still half closed, was sitting up on 
the sofa. os 

“The gentleman says he must see you at once, ma’am, on 
business of the greatest importance.” 

Dorcas looked at the card. “Show the gentleman into the 
dining-room,” she said to the servant, “and say that I will be 
with him directly.” 

Then she went to the mantel-glass and smoothed away the 
evidence of her recent forty winks. “ Do you know him at all? ” 
she said, handing me the card. 

“ Colonel Hargreaves, Orley Park, near Godalming.” I shook 
my head, and Dorcas, with a little tired sigh, went to see her 
visitor. 

A few minutes later the dining-room bell rang, and presently 
the servant came into the drawing-room. “ Please, sir,” she said, 
addressing me, “ mistress says will you kindly come to her at 
once?” 

When I entered the dining-room I was astonished to see an 


elderly, soldierly-looking man lying back unconscious in the easy © 


chair, and Dorcas Dene bending over him. 

“I don’t think it’s anything but a faint,” she said. “ He’s very 
excited and over-wrought, but if you’ll stay here IIl go and get 
some brandy. You had better loosen his collar—or shall we 
send for a doctor?” 

“No, I don’t think it is anything serious,” I said, after a hasty 
glance at the invalid. 

As soon as Dorcas had gone I began to loosen the Colonel’s 
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cravat, but I had hardly commenced before, with a deep sigh, he 
opened his eyes and came to himself, 

“ Yowre better now,” I said. “ Come—that’s all right.” 

The Colonel stared about him for a moment, and then said, 
“ |—I—where is the lady ?” 

“She'll be here in a moment. She’s gone to get some brandy.” 

“Qh, I’m all right now, thank you. I suppose it was the ex- 
citement, and I’ve been travelling, had nothing to eat, and I’m 
so terribly upset. I don’t often do this sort of thing, I assure 
you.” 

Dorcas returned with the brandy. The Colonel brightened 
up directly she came into the room. He took the glass she 
offered him and drained the contents. 

“Tm all right now,” he said. “Pray let me get on with my 
story. I hope you will be able to take the case up at once. Let 
me see—-where was I?” 

He gave a little uneasy glance at me. “ You can speak with- 
out reserve before this gentleman,” said Dorcas, “It is possible 
he may be able to assist us if you wish me to come to Orley 
Park atonce. So far you have told me that your only daughter, 
who is five-and-twenty, and lives with you, was found last night 
on the edge of the Jake in your grounds, half in the water and 
_ half out. She was quite insensible, and was carried into the house 
and put to bed. You were in London at the time, and returned 
to Orley Park this morning in consequence of a telegram you 
received. That is as far as you had got when you became ill.” 

“Yes—yes ! ” exclaimed the Colonel, “but I am quite well 
again now. When I arrived at home this morning shortly 
before noon I was relieved to find that Maud—that is my poor 
girl’s name—was quite conscious, and the doctor had left a 
message that I was not to be alarmed, and that he would return 
and see me early in the afternoon. 

“I went at once to my daughter’s room and found her natur- 
ally in a very low, distressed state. I asked her how it had 
happened, as I could not understand it, and she told me that 
she had gone out in the grounds after dinner and must have 
turned giddy when by the edge of the lake and fallen in.” 

“Ts it a deep lake?” asked Dorcas. 

“Yes, in the middle, but shallow near the edge. It is a 
largish lake, with a small fowl island in the centre, and we have 
a boat upon it.” 
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“ Probably it: was a sudden fainting. fit—such as you yourself 
have had just now. Your daughter may be subject to them,” 

“ No, she is a thoroughly strong, healthy girl.” 

“I am sorry to have interrupted you,” said Dorcas ; “ pray go 
on, for I presume there is something behind this accident 
besides a fainting fit, or you would not have come to engage my 
services in the matter.” F 

“There is a great deal more behind it,” pened Colonel 
Hargreaves, pulling nervously at his grey moustante * [left 
my daughter’s bedside devoutly thankful that Providence had 
preserved her from such a dreadful death, but when the doctor 
arrived he gave me a piece of information which caused me the 
greatest uneasiness and alarm.” 

“He didn’t believe in the fainting fit?” said Dorcas, who had | 
been closely watching the Colonel’s features. 

The Colonel looked at Dorcas Dene in. astonishment. “I | 
don’t know how you have divined that,” he said, “ but your sur- _ 
mise is correct. The doctor told me that he had questioned 
Maud. himself, and she had told him the same story—sudden 
giddiness and a fall into the water. But he had observed that 
on her throat there were certain marks, and that her wrists were 
bruised. i 

“When he told me this I did not at first grasp his meaning. _ 
“It must have been the violence of the fall,’ I said. | 

“The doctor shook his head and assured me that no accident _ 
would account for the marks his experienced eye had detected, 
The marks round the throat must have been caused by the 
clutch of an assailant. The wrists could only have been bruised 
in the manner they were by being held in a violent and brutal 
grip. ?) 

Dorcas Dene, who had been listening apparently without 
much interest, bent eagerly forward as the Colonel made this 
extraordinary statement. “I see,” she said. “Your daughter 
told you that she had fallen into the lake,and the doctor assures 
you that she must have told you an untruth. She had been 
pushed or flung in by someone else after a severe struggle,” 

“ Yes}? 

“And the young lady, when you questioned her further, with 
this information in your possession, what did she say?” 

“She appeared very much. excited, and burst into: tears. 
When I referred to the marks on her throat, which were now 
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beginning to show discoloration ‘more distinctly, she décláred 
that she had invented the story of the faint in order not to alarm 
me—that shé had been attacked by a tramp who must have got 
into the grounds, and that he had tried to rob her, and that in 
the struggle, which took place near the edge of the lake, he had 
thrown her down at the water’s edge and then made his escape.” 

“ And that explanation you do accept ?” said Dorcas, IODE 
at the Colonel keenly. 

“How can I? Why should my daughter try to screen a 
tramp? Why did she tell the doctor an untruth? Surely the 
first impulse of a terrified woman rescued from a terrible death 
would have been to have described her assailant in order that 
he might have been searched for and brought to justice.” 
= “And the police, have they made any inquiries? Have they 
learned if any suspicious persons were seen about that evening ?” 

“I have not been to the police. I talked the matter over 
with the doctor. He says that the police inquiries would make 
the whole thing public property, and it would be known every- 
where that my daughter’s story, which has now goneall over 
the neighbourhood, was untrue. But the whole affair is so 
mysterious, ånd to me so alarming, that I could not leave it 
where it is. It was the doctor who advised me to come to you 
and let the inquiry be a private one.” 

“You need employ no one if your daughter can be persuaded 
to tell the truth. Have you tried ?” 

“Yes. But she insists that it was a tramp, and declares that 
until the bruises betrayed her she kept to the fainting-fit story 
in order to make the affair as little alarming to me as possible.” 

Dorcas Dene rose. “What time does the last train leave for 
Godalming ?” | 

“In an hour,” said the Colonel, looking at his watch. “At 
the station my carriage will be waiting to take us to Orley 
Court. I want you to stay beneath my roof until you have dis- 
covered the key to the mystery.” 

“No,” said Dorcas, after a minute’s thought. “I could dono 
good to-night, and my arrival with you would cause talk among 
the servants. Go back’ by yourself. : Call on the doctor. ‘Tell 
him to say his patient requires constant care during the next few 
days, and that he has sent for a trained nurse from London. 
The trained nurse will arrive about noon to-morrow.” 

“ And you?” exclaimed the Colonel, “ wont you come?” 
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Dorcas smiled. “ Oh, yes ; I shall be the trained nurse,” 
The Colonel rose. “If you can discover the truth and let me 


know what it is my daughter is concealing from me I shall be 


eternally grateful,” he said. “I shall expect you to-morrow at 
noon.” 

“ To-morrow at noon you will expect the trained nurse for 
whom the doctor has telegraphed. Good evening.” 

I went to the door with Colonel Hargreaves, and saw him 
down the garden to the front gate. 

When I went back to the house Dorcas Dene was waiting for 
me inthe hall. “ Are you busy for the next few days ?” she said. 

“ No—I have practically nothing to do.” 

“Then come to Godalming with me to-morrow. You are an 
artist, and I must get you permission to sketch that lake while I 
am nursing my patient indoors.” 

23 s * 9 2 2 2 

It was past noon when the fly, hired from the station, stopped 
at the lodge gates of Orley Park, and the lodge-keeper’s wife 
opened them to let us in. 


“You are the nurse for Miss Maud, I suppose, miss?” she 


said, glancing at Dorcas’s neat hospital nurse’s costume. 

“Yes.” 

“ The Colonel and the doctor are both at the house expecting 
you, miss—I hope it isn’t serious with the poor young lady.” 

“I hope not,” said Dorcas, with a pleasant smile. 

A minute or two later the fly pulled up at the door of a pic- 
turesque old Elizabethan mansion. The Colonel, who had 


seen the fly from the window, was on the steps waiting for us, — 


and at once conducted us into the library. Dorcas explained 
my presence in a few words. I was her assistant, and through 
me she would be able to make all the necessary inquiries in the 
neighbourhood, | 

“To your people Mr. Saxon will be an artist to whom you 
have given permission to sketch the house and the grounds—I 
think that will be best.” 

The Colonel promised that I should have free access at all 
hours to the grounds, and it was arranged that I should stay at 
a pretty little inn which was about half a mile from the park. 
Having received full instructions on the way down from Dorcas, 
I knew exactly what to do, and bade her good-bye until the 
evening, when I was to call at the house to see her. 
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The doctor came into the room to conduct the new 
nurse to the patient’s bedside, and I left to fulfil my in- 
structions. - . 

At “The Chequers,” which was the name of the inn, it was no 
sooner known that I was an artist, and had permission to sketch 
in the grounds of Orley Park, than the landlady commenced to 
entertain me with accounts of the accident which had nearly 
cost Miss Hargreaves her life. 

The fainting-fit story, which was the only one that had got 
about, had been accepted in perfect faith. 

“It’s a lonely place, that lake, and there’s nobody about the 
grounds, you see, at night, sir—it was a wonder the poor young 
lady was found so soon.” 

“Who found her?” I asked. 

“ One of the gardeners who lives in a cottage in the park. 
He’d been to Godalming for the evening, and was going home 
past the lake.” 

“What time was it?” 

“Nearly ten o’clock. It was lucky he saw her, for it had 
been dark nearly an hour then, and there was no moon.” 

“What did he think when he found her?” 

“Well, sir, to tell you the truth, he thought at first it was 
suicide, and that the young lady hadn’t gone far enough in and 
had lost her senses.” 

“ Of course, he couldn’t have thought it was murder or any- 
thing of that sort,” I said, “because nobody could get in at 
night—without coming through the lodge gates.” 
= “Oh! yes, they could at one place, but it’ud have to be 
somebody who knew the dogs or was with someone who did. 
There’s a couple of big mastiffs have got a good run there, and 
no stranger ’ud try te clamber over-—it’s a side gate used by the 
family, sir—after they’d started barking.” 

“ Did they bark that night at all, do you know?” 

“ Well, yes,” said the landlady. “Now I come to think of it, 
Mr. Peters—that’s the lodge-keeper—heard ’em, but they was 
quiet in a minute, so he took no more notice.” 

That afternoon the first place I made up my mind to sketch 
was the Lodge. I found Mr. Peters at home, and my pass 
from the Colonel secured his good graces at once. His wife 
had told him of the strange gentleman who had arrived with the 
nurse, and I explained that there being only one fly at the 
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station and our destination the same; the nurse had kindly ] 


allowed me to share the vehicle with her.’ 


I made elaborate pencil marks and notes in my new nekelia 


ing book, telling Mr. Peters I was only doing something pre- 


liminary and rough, in order to conceal the amateurish nature ~ 
oF my efforts, and keep the worthy man gossiping about. the 


/ 


“accident” to his young mistress. 

I referred to the landlady’s statement that he had heard dogs 
bark that night. sep aes 

“ Oh, yes, but they were quiet directly.” 

+ Probably some stranger passing down by the side gate, ch 1” 

“ Most likely, sir. I was a bit uneasy at first, but when they 
quieted down I thought it was all right.” 

“Why were you uneasy? ” : 

“Well, there’d been a queer sort of a looking man hanging 
about that evening. My missus saw him peering in at the 
lodge gates about seven o’clock.” 

“A tramp?” 

““No, a gentlemanly sort of man, but he gave my missus a 
turn, he had such wild, staring- eyes. - But he. spoke allright. 
My missus asked him what he wanted, and he asked her, what 
was the name of the big house he could see, and who lived 
there., She told him it was Orley, Park, and Colonel Hargreaves 
lived there, and he thanked her Fail went away. A tourist, 
maybe, sir, or perhaps an artist gentleman, like yourself.” | ~ 

“Staying in the neighbourhood and examining its beauties: 
perhaps.” 

“No; when I spoke about it the next day i in the town [heard 
as he'd come by the train that afternoon; the porters had 
noticed him, he seemed so odd.” 

I finished my rough sketch and then asked Mr. Peters to take 
me to the scene of the accident. It,was a large lake and 
answered the description given by the Colonel. 

Mr. Petersa s£ You see it’s shallow there, and her, head ae s just 
on the bank here out of the water.” _ 

“Thank. you. Thats a delightful little. island ii in ‘the mide! 
I'll smoke a pipe here and sketch. |, Don’t Jet me detain you,” 

The lodge-keeper retired, and obeying the instructions 
received from Dorcas, Dene, I examined the spot carefully. 


The marks of hobnailed boots were distinctly, visible. in the. 
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mud at the side, near the place where the struggle, admitted by 
Miss Hargreaves, had taken place. They might be the tramp’s 
—they might be the gardener’s ; I was not skilled enough in the 
art of footprints to determine. But I had obtained a certain 
amount of information, and with that, at seven o’clock, I went to 
the house and asked for the Colonel. 

I had, of course, nothing to say to him, except to ask him to 
let Dorcas Dene know that I was there. In a few minutes 
Dorcas came to me with her bonnet and cloak on. 

“Ym going to get a walk while it is light,” she said ; “ come 
with me.” 

Directly we were outside I gave her my information, and she 
at once decided to visit the lake. 

She examined the scene of the accident carefully, and I 
pointed out the hobnailed boot marks. 

“Yes,” she said, “those are the gardener’s probably—l’m 
looking for someone else’s.” 

“ Whose?” , 

“These,” she said, suddenly stopping and aan to a series 
of impressions in the soil at the edge. “ Look—hére are a 
woman’s footprints, and here are larger ones beside them— 
now close to—now a little way apart—now crossing each other. 
Do you see anything particular in these footprints ?” ba 

`“ No—except that there are no nails in them.” 

- “ Exactly—the footprints are small, but larger than Miss 
Hargreaves’—the shape is an elegant one, you see the toes are 
pointed, and the sole is a narrow one. No tramp would have 
boots like those. Where did you say Mrs. Peters saw that 
strange-looking gentleman ?” 

“ Peering through the lodge gates.” 

“ Let us go there at once.” 

Mrs. Peters came out and opened the gates for us. 

“What a ye evening, ” said Dorcas. “Is the town very 
far?” | 
“Two miles, miss.’ 
“ Oh, that’s too far for me to-night.” : 
She took out her purse and selected some silver. ` 
“Will you please send down the first thing in the morning 
and buy me a bottle of Wood Violet scent at ae chemist’s. i I 
always use it, and I’ve come away without any.” 
She was just going to hand» somesilver to: Mrs, Peters; when 
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she dropped her purse in the roadway, and the money rolled in 
every direction. 
We picked most of it up, but Dorcas declared there was 


another half-sovereign. For fully a quarter of an hour she. 


peered about in every direction outside the lodge gates for that 
missing half-sovereign, and I assisted her. She searched for 
quite ten minutes in one particular spot, a piece of sodden, loose 
roadway close against the right-hand gate. 

Suddenly she exclaimed that she had found it, and, slipping 
her hand into her pocket, rose, and, handing Mrs. Peters a five- 
shilling piece for the scent, beckoned me to follow her, and 
strolled down the road. 

“ How came you to drop your purse? Are you nervous to- 
night?” I said. 

“ Not at all,” replied Dorcas, with a smile. “I dropped my 
purse that the money might roll and give me an opportunity of 
closely examining the ground outside the gates.” 

“ Did you really find your half-sovereign ?” 

“I never lost one ; but I found what I wanted.” 

“ And that was?” 

“The footprints of the man who stood outside the gates that 
night. They are exactly the same shape as those by the side of 
the lake. The person Maud Hargreaves struggled with that 
night, the person who flung her into the lake and whose guilt 
she endeavoured to conceal by declaring she had met with an 
accident, was the man who wanted to know the name of the 
place, and asked who lived there—zhe man with the wild eyes.” 


IV.—THE SECRET OF THE LAKE. 


“ You are absolutely certain that the footprints of the man with 
the wild eyes, who frightened Mrs. Peters at the gate, and the 
footprints which are mixed up with those of Miss Hargreaves by 
the side of the lake, are the same?” I said to Dorcas Dene. 

“ Absolutely certain.” 

“Then perhaps, if you describe him, the Colonel may be able 
to recognise him.” 

“No,” said Dorcas Dene, “I have already asked him if he 
knew anyone who could possibly bear his daughter a grudge, 
and he declares that there is no one to his knowledge. Miss 
Hargreaves has scarcely any acquaintances,” | 
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“ And has had no love affair?” I asked. 

“None, her father says, but of course he can only answer for 
the last three years. Previously to that he was in India, and 
Maud—who was sent home at the age of fourteen, when her 
mother died—had lived with an aunt at Norwood.” 

“ Who do you think this man was who managed to get into 
the grounds and meet or surprise Miss Hargreaves by the lake 
—a stranger to her?” 

“No; had he been a stranger, she would not have shielded 
him by inventing the fainting fit story.” 

We had walked some distance from the house, when an empty 
station fly passed us. We got in, Dorcas telling the man to 
drive us to the station. 

When we got there, she told me to go and interview the 
porters and try and find out if a man of the description of our 
suspect had left on the night of the “ accident.” 

I found the man who had told Mr. Peters that he had seen 
such a person arrive, and had noticed the peculiar expression of 
his eyes. This man assured me that no such person had left 
from that station. He had told his mates about him, and some 
of them would be sure to have seen him. The stranger brought 
no luggage, and gave up a single ticket from Waterloo. 

Dorcas was waiting for me outside, and I gave her my in- 
formation. 

“No luggage,” she said ; “then he wasn’t going to an hotel 
or to stay at a private house.” 

“ But he might be living somewhere about.” 

“No; the porters would have recognised him if he had been 
in the habit of coming here.” 

“ But he must have gone away after flinging Miss Hargreaves 
into the water. He might have got out of the grounds again and 
walked to another station, and caught a train back to London.” 

“Yes, he might,” said Dorcas, “but I don’t think he did. 
Come, we'll take the fly back to Orley Park.” 

Just before we reached the park Dorcas stopped the driver, 
and we got out and dismissed the man. 

““Whereabouts are those dogs—near the private wooden door 
in the wall used by the family, aren’t they?” she said to me. 

“Yes, Peters pointed the spot out to me this afternoon.” 

“Very well, Pm going in. Meet me by the lake to-morrow 
morning about nine. But watch me now as far as the gates. 
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Ill wait outside five minutes before ringing, When you see l'm 


there, go to that portion of the wall near the private door, — 


Clamber up and peer over. When the dogs begin to bark, and 
come at you, notice if you could possibly drop over and escape 
them without someone they knew Caled them off. Then jump 
down again and go back to the inn.’ 

I obey ed Dorcas’s instructions ; and when I had SUECO in 
climbing to the top of the wall, the dogs flew out of their kennel, 
and commenced to bark Ano Had I dropped I must have 
fallen straight into their grip. Suddenly I heard a shout, 
and I recognised the voice—it was the lodge-keeper. I dropped 
back into the road and crept along in the shadow of the wall. 
In the distance I could hear Peters talking to someone, and I 
knew what had happened. In the act of letting Dorcas 3 in, he 
had heard the dogs, and had hurried off to see what was the 
matter. Dorcas ti followed him. |. | Wake, 

* * * Bed aa ae * Gees | F ; 

At nine o’clock next morning I found Dorcas waiting for me, 

“You did your work admirably last night,” she said. “ Peters 
was in a terrible state of alarm. He was very glad for me to. 


come with him.. He quieted the dogs, and we searched about. À 


everywhere in the shrubbery to see if anyone was in hiding, 


That man wasn’t let in at the door that night by-Miss Har- | 


greaves ; he dropped over. I found the impression of two deep. 
footprints close together, exactly as they would be made bya 
drop or jump down from a height.” 


“ Did he go back that way— were there return footprints: hr 
I thought I had made a clever suggéstion, but Dorcas smiled, 
and shook her head. “I didn’t look. How could he return 
past the dogs when Miss Hargreaves was lying in the lake? 


They'd have torn him to pieces.” 


“And you still think this man with the wild eyes is guilty? . 


Who can he have been?” 
“ His name was Victor.” 


“You have discovered that!” I exclaimed. Has Miss Har- 


greaves been talking to you?” 
“Last night I tried a little experiment. When she was asleêp, 
and evidently dreaming, I went quietly in the dark and stood — 


just behind the bed, and i in the gruffest voice I could apua i, 


said, bending down to her ear, ‘ Maud !” ` ‘ 
“ She started up, and cried Ouni VICtOr yon. Sy rate 
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“In a moment I was by her side, and found her trembling 
violently. ‘Whats the matter, dear?’ I said, ‘have you been 
dreaming ?’ 

“*Ves—yes,’ she said. ‘I—I was dreaming.’ 

“I soothed her, and talked to her a little while, and finally 
she lay down again and fell asleep.” 

“That’s something,” I said, “to have got the man’s Christian 
name.” 

“Yes, it’s a little, but I think we shall have the surname to- 
day. , You must go up to town and do a little commission for me 
presently. In the meantime, pull that boat in and row me across 
to the fowl island.. I want to search it.” 

“You don’t imagine the man’s hiding there,” I said. “It’s 
too small.” 

“ Pull me over,” said Dorcas, getting into the boat. 

I obeyed, and presently we were on the little island. 

Dorcas carefully surveyed the lake in every direction. Then 
she walked round and examined the foliage and the reeds that 
were at the edge and drooping into the water, 

Suddenly pushing a mass of close overhanging growth aside, 
she thrust her hand deep down under it into the water and drew 
up a black, saturated, felt hat. 

“| thought if anything drifted that night, this is where it 
would get caught and entangled,” said Dorcas. 

“Tf it is that man’s hat, he must have gone away bareheaded.” 

“ Quite so,” replied Dorcas, “ but first let us ascertain if it is 
his. Row ashore at once.” 

She wrung the water from the hat, squeezed it together and 
wrapped it up in her pocket-handkerchief and put it under her 
cloak. 

When we were ashore, I went to the lodge and got Mrs. 
Peters on to the subject of the man with the wild eyes. Then I 
asked what sort of a hat he had on, and Mrs. Peters said it was 
a felt hat with a dent in the middle, and I knew that our find 
was a good one. i 

When I told Dorcas she gave a little smile of san faoa] 

“Weve got his Christian name and his hat,” she said ; “now 
we want the restof him. You can catch the 11.20 Eie % 

“ Yes,” 

‘She drew an EEDE from her pocket and took a carte de 

yisite from it, 


aS 
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“ That’s the portrait of a handsome young fellow,” she said, 


“ By the style and size I should think it was taken four or five 


years ago. The photographers are the London Stereoscopic 
Company—the number of the negative is 111,492. If you go 
to Regent Street, they will search their books and give you the 
name and address of the original. Get it, and come back here.” 

“Ts that the man?” I said. 

“I think so.” 

“How on earth did you get it?” 

“I amused myself while Miss Hargreaves was asleep by 
looking over the album in her boudoir. It was an old album, 
and filled with portraits of relatives and friends. I should say 
there were over fifty, some of them being probably her school- 
fellows. I thought I #zgf¢ find something, you know. People 
have portraits given them, put them in an album, and almost 
forget they are there. I fancied Miss Hargreaves might have 
forgotten. 

“ But how did you select this from fifty? There were other 
male portraits, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, but I took out every portrait and examined the 
back and the margin.” 

I took the photo from Dorcas and looked at it. I noticed that 
a portion of the back had been rubbed away and was rough. 

““That’s been done with an ink eraser,” said Dorcas. “That 
made me concentrate on this particular photo. There has been 
a name written there or some word the recipient didn’t want 
other eyes to see.” 

“That is only surmise.” 


“ Quite so—but there’s a certainty in the photo itself. Look 


closely at that little diamond scarf-pin in the necktie. What 
shape is it?” 

“Tt looks like a small V.” 

“Exactly. It was fashionable a few years ago for gentlemen 
to wear a small initial pin. V. stands for Victor—take that and 
the erasure together, and I think it’s worth a return fare to town 
to find out what name and address are opposite the negative 
number in the books of the London Stereoscopic Company.” 

3¥ & Da o = 25 

Before two o’clock I was interviewing the manager of the 

Stereoscopic Company, and he readily referred to the books. 


The photograph had been taken six years previously, and the 
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name and address of the sitter were “Mr. Victor Dubois, 
Anerley Road, Norwood.” 

Following Dorcas Dene’s instructions, I proceeded at once 
to the address given, and made enquiries for a Mr. Victor 
Dubois. No one of that name resided there. The present 
tenants had been in possession for three years. 

As I was walking back along the road I met an old postman. 
I thought I would ask him if he knew the name anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. He thought a minute, then said, “ Yes— 
now I come to think of it there was a Dubois here at No. —, 
but that was five years ago or more. He was an oldish, white- 
haired gentleman.” 

“ An old gentleman—Victor Dubois! ” 

“Ah, no—the old gentleman’s name was Mounseer Dubois, 
but there was a Victor. I suppose that must have been his 
son as lived with him. I knowthe name. There used to be 
letters addressed there for Mr. Victor most every day—some- 
times twice a day—always in the same hand-writing, a lady’s— 
that’s what made me notice it.” 

“ And you don’t know where M. Dubois and his son went to ?” 

“ No, I did hear as the old gentleman went off his head, and 
was put in a lunatic asylum ; but they went out o’ my round.” 

“You don’t know what he was, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, it said on the brass plate, ‘ Professor of Languages.’” 

I went back to town and took the first train to Godalming, 
and hastened to Orley Court to report the result of my enquiries 
to Dorcas. 

She was evidently pleased, for she complimented me. Then 
she rang the bell—we were in the dining-room—and the servant 
entered. 

“Will you let the Colonel know that I should like to see 
him ?” said Dorcas, and the servant went to deliver the message. 

“ Are you going to tell him everything ?” I said. 

“Tam going to tell him nothing yet,” replied Dorcas, “I 
want him to tell me something.” 

The Colonel entered. His face was worn, and he was 


evidently worrying himself a great deal. 


“ Have you anything to tell me?” he said eagerly. “Have 
you found out what my poor girl is hiding from me?” 

«I’m afraid I cannot tell you yet. But I want to ask you a 
few questions.” 
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“I have given you all the information I can already,” replied 
the Colonel a little bitterly. 

“ All you recollect, but now try and think, Your daughter, 
before you came back from India, was with her aunt at Nor- 
wood. ‘Where was she educated from the time she left India?” 

“ She went to school at Brighton at first, but from the time she 
was sixteen she had private instruction at home.” 


“ She had professors, I suppose, for music, French, etc.?” | 
“Yes, I believe so. I paid bills for that sort of thing. “My 


sister sent them out to me to India.” 

“ Can you remember the name of Dubois ? ” M26 

The Colonel thought a little while. _ ha 

“Dubois? Dubois? Dubois?” he said. “I have an idea 
there was such a name among the accounts my Sister sent to. 
me, but paana it was a dressmaker ora French master I really 
can’t say.” 

“Then I think we will take it that your daughter had lessons. 
at Norwood from a French professor named Dubois. Now, in. 
any letters that your late sister wrote you to India, did she ever 
mention anything that had caused her uneasiness on. Maud’s 
account ?” 


“Only once,” replied the Colonel, “and eee 


satisfactorily explained afterwards. She left home one day 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and did not return until four 
in the afternoon. Her aunt was exceedingly angry, and Maud 
explained that she had met some friends at the Crystal Palace 
—she attended the drawing class there—had gone to see one of 
her fellow students off at the station, and sitting in the carriage, 
the train had startéd before she could get out and she had had to 
go on to London. I expect my sister told me that to show me how 
thoroughly I might rely upon her as my daughter’s guardian.” 


“ Went on to London?” said Dorcas to me under her voice, 


“and she could have got out in three minutes at the next 
sraon to Norwood!” ‘Then turning to the Colonel, she said, 

“ Now, Colonel, when your wife died, what did you do with her 
wedding ring?” | 

“ Good heavens, madam!” exclaimed the Colonel, rising and 
pacing the room, “what can my poor wife’s wedding ring have, 
to do with my daughters being flung into the lake yonder?” ` 

“I am sorry if my question appears absurd,” replied Dorcas. 
quietly, “ but will you kindly answer it? ” 


. 
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“My wife’s wedding ring is on my dead wife’s finger in her 
coffin in the graveyard at Simla,” exclaimed the Colonel, “and 
now perhaps you'll tell me what all this means ! ” 

“To-morrow,” said Dorcas. “Now, if you'll excuse me, I'll 
take a walk with Mr. Saxon. Miss Hargreaves’ maid is with 
her, and she will be all right until I return.” 

“Very well, very well!” exclaimed the Colonel, “but I beg— 
E pray of you to tell me what you know as soon as you can. I 
am setting spies upon my own child, and to me it is monstrous 
—and yet—and yet—what can I do? She won't tell me, and 
for her sake I must know—I must know.” ` 
= “You shall, Colonel Hargreaves,” said Dorcas, going up to 
him and holding out her hand. “Believe me, you have my 
sincerest sympathy.” | l 

The old Colonel grasped the’ proffered hand of Dorcas Dene. 

aes ‘Thank you,” he said, his lips quivering. 

o % g è 2$ & % 

Directly we were in the grounds Dorcas Dene Hoea eagerly 
to me. 

«Tm treating you very badly,” she said, “but our task is 
nearly over. You must go back to town to-night. The first 
thing to-morrow morning go to Somerset House. You will find 
an old fellow named Daddy Green, a searcher in the inquiry 
room, Tell him you come from me, and give him this paper. 
When he has searched, telegraph the result to me, , and come 
back by the next train.” 

I looked at the paper, and found written on it in Dorcas’s 
hand : 


“ Os ch Canto 
-Marriage—Victor Dubois and Maud pana Hargreaves 


-——probably between the years 1890 and 1893—London.” 


} 


I looked up from the paper at Dorcas Dene. 

“Whatever makes you think she is a married woman?” I 
said. ; 
“This” exclaimed Dorcas, drawing an unworn wedding-ring 
from her purse. “I found it among a lot of trinkets at the 
bottom of a box her maid told me was her jewel-case. i I took 
the liberty of trying all her keys till I opened it. A pie 
tells many secrets to those who know how to read tei 
` And you concluded from that——?” 
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“That she wouldn’t keep a wedding-ring without it had 
belonged to someone dear to her or had been placed on her 
own finger. It is quite unworn, you see, so it was taken off 
immediately after the ceremony. It was only to make doubly 
sure that I asked the Colonel where his wife’s was.” 

d © o ° o o o 

I duly repaired to Somerset House, and soon after midday 
Daddy Green, the searcher, brought a paper and handed it to 
me. It was a copy of the certificate of the marriage of Victor 
Dubois, bachelor, aged twenty-six, and Maud Eleanor Har- 
greaves, aged twenty-one, in London, in the year I18ọr. I 
telegraphed the news, wording the message simply “ Yes,” and 
the date, and I followed my wire by the first train. 

When I arrived at Orley Park I rang several times before any- 
one came. Presently Mrs. Peters, looking very white and excited, 
came from the grounds and apologised for keeping me waiting. 

“ Oh, sir—such a dreadful thing!” she said—“a body in the 
lake!” 

“A body !” 

“ Yes, sir—a man. The nurse as came with you here that 
day, she was rowing herself on the lake, and she must have 
stirred it pushing with her oar, for it come up all tangled with 
weeds, It’s a man, sir, and I do believe it’s the man I saw at 
the gate that night.” 

“The man with the wild eyes /” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir! Oh, it is dreadful—-Miss Maud first, and then 
this. Oh, what can it mean!” 


= a SC — 





I fain Dorcas standing at the edge of the lake, and Peters z 


and two of the gardeners lifting the drowned body of a man 
into the boat which was alongside. 

Dorcas was giving instructions. “ Lay it in the boat, and 
cover it with a tarpaulin,” she said. ‘ Mind, nothing is to be 
touched till the police come. I will go and find the Colonel.” 

As she turned away I met her. 

“ What a terrible thing! Is it Dubois?” 

“Yes,” replied Dorcas. “I suspected he was there yester- 


day, but I wanted to find him myself instead of having the lake 
dragged.” 


66 Why?” 
“Well, I didn’t want anyone else to search the pockets. 
There might have been papers or letters, you know, which 
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would have been read at the inquest, and might have compro- 
mised Miss Hargreaves. But there was nothing——” 

“ What—you searched !” 

“ Yes, after I’d brought the poor fellow to the surface with 
the oars.” 

“ But how do you think he got in?” 

“Suicide—insanity. The father was taken to a lunatic 
asylum—you learned that at Norwood yesterday. Son doubtless 
inherited tendency. Looks like a case of homicidal mania—he 
attacked Miss Hargreaves, whom he had probably tracked 
after years of separation, and after he had as he thought killed 
her, he drowned himself. At any rate, Miss Hargreaves is a 
free woman, She was evidently terrified of her husband when 
he was alive, and so——” 

I guessed what Dorcas was thinking as we went together to 
the house. At the door she held out her hand. “You had 
better go to the inn and return to town to-night,” she said. “ You 
can do no more good, and had better keep out of it. I shall 
be home to-morrow. Come to Oak Tree Road in the evening.” 

o © 4# 5 2 = zd 

The next evening Dorcas told me all that had happened after 
I left. Paul had already heard it, and when I arrived was 
profuse in his thanks for the assistance I had rendered his wife. 
Mrs. Lester, however, felt compelled to remark that she never 
thought a daughter of hers would go gadding about the country 
fishing up corpses for a living. 

Dorcas had gone to the Colonel and told him everything. The 
Colonel was in a terrible state, but Dorcas told him that the 
only way in which to ascertain the truth was for them to go to 
the unhappy girl together, and attempt, with the facts in their 
possession, to persuade her to divulge the rest. 

When the Colonel told his daughter that the man she had 
married had flung her into the lake that night, she was dumb- 
founded, and became hysterical, but when she learned that 
Dubois had been found in the lake she became alarmed and 
instantly told all she knew. 

She had been in the habit of meeting Victor Dubois con- 
stantly when she was at Norwood, at first with his father—her 
French master—and afterwards alone. He was handsome, 
young, romantic, and they fell madly in love. He was going 
away for some time to an appointment abroad, and he urged 
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her to marry him secretly. She foolishly consėénted, and’ ‘they 
parted at the church, she returning to her home: ‘and he going 
abroad the same evening. 

She received letters from him clandestinely from time to time. 


m oy 


Then he wrote that his father had become insane and had to — 


be removed to a lunatic asylum, and he was returning. He had 
only time to see to his father’s removal and return ‘to his 
appointment. She did not hear from him for a long time, and 
then through a friend at Norwood who knew the Dubois and 
their relatives she made enquiries. Victor had returned to 
England, and met with an accident which had injured his head 
severely. He became insane and was ‘taken MEO a longs 
asylum, - shat eat 

The poor girl resolved to keep her marriage a Secret for éver 
_ then, especially as her father had returned ‘from India, and she 
knew how bitterly it would distress him‘ to. learn’ ‘that: his 
daughter was the wife of a madman. 


On the night of the affair Maud was in the’ grounds ` By 


herself. She was'strolling by the lake after dinner, when she 
heard a sound, and the dogs began to bark. Looking up, she 
saw Victor Dubois scaling the wall. Fearful that the dogs would 
bring’ Petets or someone on the scene, she ran to them and 
silenced them, ‘and her husband leapt down and stood by lier. ~ 


“Come away!” she said, fearing the dogs might:attack him - 


or begin to bark again, and she led him round by the lake byt 
was out of sight of the house and the lodge. 

She forgot for the moment in her excitement that hi had 
been mad. At first he was gentle and’ kind. He told her he 
had been ill and in an asylum, but had recently been discharged 
cured. Directly he regained his liberty he set out in search of 
his wife, and ascertained from an old Norwood acquaintance 
that Miss Hargreaves was now living with her Basa åt Orley 
Park, near Godalming. 


Maud begged him to go away quietly, and she would write 


to him.’ He tried to take her-in his arms and kiss her, but 
instinctively she shrank from him. Instantly he became furious. 
Seized with a sudden mania, he grasped her Di thre tees cae 
struggled and freed herself. 

They were at the edge of the lake. © Suddenly the inaniac got 
her by the throat again, and hurled her down into’ the water. 
She fell in up to her waist, but managed to drag herself towards 
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the edge, but before she emerged she fell senseless—fortunately 
with her head on the shore just out of the water. 

The murderer, probably thinking that she was dead, ‘must 
have waded out into the deep water and drowned himself. 

Before she left Orley Park Dorcas advised the Colonel to let 
the inquest be held without any light being thrown on the affair 
by him. Only he was to take care that the police received 
information that 2 man answering the description of the suicide 
had recently been discharged from a lunatic asylum. 

‘We heard later that at the inquest an official from the asylum 
attended, and the local j jury found that Victor Dubois, a lunatic, 
got into the grounds in some way, and drowned himself i in the 
lake while aeai insane. It was suggested by the coroner 
that probably Miss Hargreaves, who was too unwell to attend, 
had not seen the man, but might have bee n alarmed by the 
sound of his footsteps, and that this would account for her 
fainting away near the water’s edge. At any rate, the inquest 
ended in a satisfactory verdict, and the Colonel shortly after- 
wards took his daughter abroad with him on a Continental tour 
for the benefit of her health. 

But of this of course we knew nothing on the evening after 
the eventful discovery, when I met Dorcas once more beneath 
her own roof-tree. 

Paul was delighted to have his wifé back again, and she 
devoted herself to him, and that evening had eyes and ears 5 for 
no one else—not even {oF her faithful “ assistant,” 
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I HAD received a little note from Dorcas Dene, telling me that 
Paul and her mother had gone to the seaside for a fortnight, and 
that she was busy on a case which was keeping her from home, 

so that it would not be of any use my calling at Oak Tree Road 
at present, as I should find no one there but the servants and 


= whitewashers. 


It had been a very hot July, but I was unable to leave town 
myself, having work on hand which compelled me to be on the 
spot. But I-got away from the close, dusty streets during the 
daytime as frequently as I could, and one hot, broiling afternoon 
I found myself in a brown holland suit on the terrace of the “ Star 
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and Garter” at Richmond, vainly endeavouring to ward off the 
fierce rays of the afternoon sun with one of those white 
umbrellas which are common enough on the Continent, but rare 
enough to attract attention in a land where fashion is one thing 
and comfort another. 

My favourite “ Star and Garter” waiter, Karl, an amiable and 
voluble little German, who, during a twenty years’ residence in 
England, had acquired the English waiter’s love of betting on 
horse-races, had personally attended to my wants, and brought 
me a cup of freshly-made black coffee and a petit verre of 
specially fine Courvoisier, strongly recommended by Mr. James, 
the genial and obliging manager. Comforted by the coffee and 
overpowered by the heat, I was just dropping off into a siesta, 
when I was attracted by a familiar voice addressing me by name. 

` I raised my umbrella, and at first imagined that I must have 


made a mistake. The voice was undoubtedly that of Dorcas © 


Dene, but the lady who stood smiling in front of me was to all 
outward appearance an American tourist. There was the little 


courier bag attached to the waist-belt, with which we always 


associate the pretty American accent during the great American 
touring season. The lady in front of me was beautifully 
dressed, and appeared through the veil she was wearing to be 
young and well-favoured, but her hair was silvery grey and her 
complexion that of a brunette. Now Dorcas Dene wasa blonde 
with soft brown wavy hair, and so I hesitated for a moment, 
imagining that I must have fallen into a half doze and have 
dreamed that I heard Dorcas calling me. 

The lady, who evidently noticed my doubt and hesitation, 
smiled and came close to the garden seat on which I had made 
myself as comfortable as the temperature would allow me. 

“Good afternoon,” she said. “I saw you lunching in the 
restaurant, but I couldn’t speak to you then. I’m here on 
business.” 

It was Dorcas Dene. 

“I have half an hour to spare,” she said. ‘ My people are at 
the little table yonder. They’ve just ordered their coffee, so 
they won’t be going yet.” 

She sat down at the other end of the garden seat, and, follow- 
ing a little inclination of her parasol,I saw that the “ people ” 
she alluded to were a young fellow of about three-and-twenty, a 
handsome woman of about five-and-thirty, rather loudly dressed, 
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and a remarkably pretty girl in a charming tailor-made costume 
of some soft white material, and a straw hat with a narrow red 
ribbon round it, The young lady wore a red sailor’s-knot tie 
over a white shirt. The red of the hat-band and the tie showed 
out against the whiteness of the costume, and were conspicuous 
objects in the bright sunlight. 

“How beautiful the river is from here,” said Dorcas, after I 
had inquired how Paul was, and had learnt that he was at 
Eastbourne in apartments with Mrs. Lester, and that the 
change had benefited his health considerably. 

As she spoke Dorcas drew a small pair of glasses from her 
pocket, and appeared very much interested in a little boat with 
a big white sail, making its way lazily down the river, which 
glistened like a sheet of silver in the sunlight. 

“ Yes,” I said, “it’s a scene that always delights our American 
visitors, but I suppose you're not here to admire the beauties of 
the Thames?” 

“No,” said Dorcas, laughing. “If I had leisure for that I 
should be at Eastbourne with my poor old Paul. I’ve a case in 
hand.” 

“And the case is yonder—the young man, the lady, and the 
pretty girl with the red tie?” 

Dorcas nodded assent. “ Yes—she is pretty, isn’t she? Take 
my glasses and include her in the scenery, and then, if you are 
not too fascinated to spare a glance for anybody else, look at the 
young gentleman.” 

I took the hint and the glasses. The young lady was more 
than pretty ; she was as perfect a specimen of handsome 
English girlhood as I had ever seen. I looked from her to the 
elder lady, and was struck by the contrast. She was much too 
bold-looking and showy to be the companion of so modest-look- 
ing and bewitching a damsel. . 

I shifted my glasses from the ladies to the young gentleman. ~ 

“ A fine, handsome young fellow, is he not?” said Dorcas. 

“Yes. Who is he?” 

“His name is Claude Charrington. He is the son of Mr. 
Charrington, the well-known barrister, and I am at the present 
moment a parlour-maid in his stepmother’s service.” 

I looked at the silver-haired, smart American lady with 


= astonishment, ~ 


“A parlour-maid! Like that!” I exclaimed. 
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“No; I’ve been home and made up for Richmond, T have. | 
a day out. I should like you to see me as a parlour-maid. i 
the E ston ik other servants think I can’t have been in 
very good places; but they are very kind to me, especi: | 
Johnson, the footman, and Mrs. Charrington is quite satisfied,” 

“Does she know you are not really a parlour-maid?” | i 

“Yes. It was she who engaged me to investigate a little 
mystery which is troubling her very much. I had to bein the 
house to make my inquiries, and she consented that I should 
come as a parlour-maid. It is a very curious case, and I paj 
very interested in it.” ` 

“ Then so am I,” I said; “ and you mnt tell me all about it k 

“ About ten Fist ago,” ed Dorcas, ‘ ‘just as I had ange R 
to have a fortnight at the seaside with Paul, a lady called on me. 
in a state of great agitation. wn 

“ She told me that her name was Mrs. Charrington, that ae | 
was the second wife of Mr. Charrington, the barrister, and that, 
she was in great distress of mind owing to the loss of a diamond . 
and ruby bracelet, a diamond and ruby pendant, and a small 
diamond lizard, which had mysteriously disappeared from her 
jewel case. 

“T asked her at once why she had not informed the police 
instead of coming to me ;.and she explained that her suspicions 
pointed to a member of her own family as the thief, and she was 
terrified to go to the police for fear their investigations should con- 
firm her suspicions, and then the position would be a terrible. one,. 

“I asked her if she had informed her husband of her loss, 
and ifthe servants knew of i it, and she told me that she had only 
just discovered. it, and. had not said a word to anyone but her 
own family solicitor, who had advised her to come to me at once, 
as the matter was a delicate one, Her ‘husband was away in 
the country, and she dreaded telling him until she was quite 
sure the person she suspected was innocent, and she had not yet 
said anything to the servants, as, of course, if she did they would 
have a right to insist on the matter being investigated in order 
that their characters might be cleared. It-was a most unpleasant 
situation, apart from the loss of the valuable jewels, which had 
been given to her a few days previously as a birthday present.. 
She was in the position of being compelled to conceal her loss 
for fear of bringing the guilt home to a member of her family, ? 

“ And whom does she suspect ?” I asked. 
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“The young gentleman who is paying such marked attention 
yonder to the pretty girl i in the red tie—her stepson, Mr, Claude 
Charrington,” answered Dorcas, picking up her glasses and sur- 
veying the “ scenery.” 

A Why. does she suspect him? ?” I asked, following her gaze, 

“ Mrs. Charrington tells me that her stepson has lately caused 
his father considerable. anxiety owing to his extravagance and 
recklessness. He has just left Oxford, and is going to the Bar, 
but he has been very erratic, and lately tee evidently been pressed 
for money. Mrs. Charrington i is very fond of him, and he has 
always appear ed to return her affection, and has frequently come 
to her with his troubles. Mr. neoa is an irritable man, 
and inclined. to be severe with his son, Pat the stepmother has 
frequently acted as peacemaker | saan them. She has always 
endeavoured to make Claude look upon her as his own mother. 

“ A few days before the robbery was gecovered Claude laugh- 
ingly t told her that he was ‘in a devil of a mess’ again, and that 
in order to get a little ready money to carry on with he had had 
to pawn his watch and chain for ten pounds. His father had 
recently given him a sum of money to satisfy some pressing 
creditors, but had insisted on deducting a certain amount 
monthly from his allowance until it was paid. Claude showed 
Mrs, Charrington the ticket for the watch and chain, and 
jokingly said that if things didn’t get better with him he monte 
have to give up all idea of the Bar and goto South Africa and 
look. for. a diamond mine, He told her that he hadn’t dared 


“a tell the Governor how much he owed, and that the assistance 


had only staved off the more pressing of his creditors. 

“Mrs. Charrington urged him to make a clean breast of 
everything on his father’s return. He shook his head, and 
presently laughed the matter off, saying perhaps something 
would turn up. He wasn’t going to the Governor again if he 
could possibly help it. 

“ That was the situation of affairs two days before the robbery 
was discovered. But two days after he had let his stepmother 
see the ticket for his watch and chain, Claude Charrington was 
in funds again, Mrs. Charrington discovered it quite accident- 
ally. Claude took out a pocket-book at the breakfast table to 
look for a letter, and in taking out an envelope he pulled out a 
packet. of banknotes. Mrs. Charrington remarked on their 
presence. He said, ‘Oh, lve had a stroke of luck,’ but he 
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coloured up and looked confused. That evening Mrs. Charring- 
ton—who, by the bye, I should tell you was in mourning for her 
brother, who had just died in India—went to her jewel case, and 
to her horror discovered that a diamond and ruby bracelet, a 
diamond and ruby pendant, and a diamond lizard had disap- 
peared. The cases were there, but empty. 

“ Instantly the idea occurred to her that Claude, knowing she 
was in mourning, and not likely to wear the jewels for some time, 
had abstracted them and pawned them—perhaps intending to 
put them back again as soon as he could get the money. 

“ She was strengthened in her suspicion by his acquisition of 
banknotes at a time when, according to his own account, he had 
pawned his watch to tide over until his allowance became due ; 
his confusion when she noticed the banknotes ; and finally by 
her suddenly remembering that two evenings previously after 
she had dressed for dinner and was in the drawing-room, she 
had gone upstairs again to fetch her keys, which she remembered 
having left on the dressing-table. Outside her room she met 

_Claude with his dog, a fox-terrier, at his heels. 

“Tye been hunting all over the place for Jack, Mater,’ he 
said, ‘and I heard him in your room. The little beggar was 
scratching away at the wainscoting like mad. There must be 
rats there. I had to go into get him away—lI was afraid hed 
do some damage.’ 

“ Mrs. Charrington found her keys on the dressing-table, and 
thought no more of Claude and his explanation until she missed 
the jewellery. Then it occurred to her that Claude had been in 
her room and had had an opportunity of using her keys, which 
not only opened the drawer in which she kept her jewel case, but 
the case itself.” 

Dorcas finished her story, and I sat for a moment gazing at 
the young fellow, who seemed supremely happy. Could it be 
possible that if he were guilty his crime could trouble him so 
little ? 

“The circumstances are very suspicious,” I said, presently, 
“but don’t you think Mrs. Charrington ought at once to have 


taxed her stepson, and given him an opportunity of clearing 


himself ?” 
“He would naturally have denied the charge under any 
circumstances. But presuming him to be innocent, the bare 


idea that his stepmother could have thought him guilty would. 
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have been most painful to him. That is the sort of mistake one 
can never atone for. No, Mrs. Charrington did the wisest 
thing she could have done. She decided, if possible, to be sure 
of his guilt or innocence before letting anyone—even her husband 
—know of her loss.” 

“ And how far do your investigations go in other directions ? ” 

“So far, I am still in the dark. I have had every opportunity 
of mixing with the servants and studying them, and I don’t 
believe for a moment that they are concerned in the matter. 
The footman bets, but is worried because he has not paid back 
a sovereign he borrowed last week to put on a ‘dead cert.,’ 
which didn’t come off. The lady’s maid is an honourable, high- 
minded girl, engaged to be married to a most respectable man 
who has been in a position of trust for some years. I cannot 
find the slightest suspicious circumstances connected with any 
of the other servants.” 

“Then you are inclined to take Mrs. Charrington’s view? ” 

“No, I am not. And yet Well, I shall be able to 
answer more definitely when I have found out a little more about 
that young lady with the red tie. I have had no opportunity 
of making inquiries about her. I found out that Claude Char- 
rington was coming to the ‘ Star and Garter’ this morning when 
Johnson came downstairs with a telegram to the manager, 
‘ Reserve window table for two o’clock’; but I had to get home 





and change to an American lady, and when I got here the little 


party were already at luncheon.” 

“ But the young lady may have nothing to do with the matter. 
When a young man pawns someone else’s jewellery to provide 
himself with ready money, surely the last person he would tell 
would be the young lady he is entertaining at the ‘ Star and 
Garter.’ ” 

“Quite so,” said Dorcas, “but I have seen the young lady 
rather more closely than you have. I sat at the next table to them 
in the restaurant. Let us take a little stroll and pass them now.” 

Dorcas rose, and with her parasol shading her face strolled 
down on the terrace, and I walked by her side. 

As we passed quite close to Claude Charrington and his 
friends I looked at the young lady. The end of her red necktie 
was fastened to the shirt with a diamond lizard. 

“Good heavens!” I said to Dorcas when we were out of 
hearing, “is that part of the missing jewellery?” 
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“If it is not, it is at least a curious. coincidence. Claude 
Charrington has access to his stepmother’s room and the keys 


of her jewel case. Jewellery is missing. One of the articles is. 
a diamond lizard. He is here to-day with a young lady, and 


that young lady has on jewellery which exactly answers thé 


description of one of the missing articles. Now you know why 


I am going to find out a little more concerning that young lady 
and her female SDL SE REGEN. g 

“Do you want an ‘assistant’? ” I said eagerly. 

Dorcas smiled. ‘Not this time, thank you,” she said ; “but 
if I do later I will send you a wire. Now I think I must say 


good-day, for my ‘ people” look like making a move, and vy 


mustn’t lose them.” 

““Can’t I see you this evening ?” 

“ No, this evening I expect I shall be back at Mrs. Charring- 
ton’s—you forget I am only a parlour-maid with a day out.” 

Dorcas nodded pleasantly, and I took the hint and left her, 

A few minutes later I saw the Charrington party going back 
into the hotel, and Dorcas Dene following them at a respectful 
distance. 


I sat down again on my old seat and fell into a reverie, which 
was interrupted by Karlthe waiter, who came ostensibly to know 


if there was anything he could get me, but really to have a few 
minutes’ chat on his favourite subject the Turf. Did I know 
anything good for to-morrow at Sandown ? 


I told Karlthat I did not, and then he told me that he had 
had a good tip himself—I ought to get on at once. I shifted ‘ 


the conversation from the Turf to general gossip, and then 


quite innocently I asked him if he knew who the people were who 


had lunched at the window table and had just left the terrace. 


Oh, yes, he knew the young gentleman. That was Mr. 
Claude Charrington. He was a frequent customer and had often 
given Karla good tip. Only a few days ago he had given him a 


horse at long odds and it had come off. 
“ And the young lady with the red tie?” | 


Karl wasn’t quite sure—he had seen her only once or ‘twice 


before. He thought the young lady was an actress at one of 
the Comic Opera theatres. The elder lady used to be often there 


years ago, but she hadn’t been for some time until to-day. — ‘He 


remembered her when she was one of the handsomest women 
of the day. 
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I lit a cigarette and said carelessly that I supposed they came 
with Mr. Sharangton. 

“No,” said Karl; “they were here when he came, and i 
seemed rather surprised to see the elder lady. I suppose,” said 
Karl, with a grin, “the young gentleman had only invited the 
younger lady to lunch, and he thought that two was company 
and three was none, as your English proverb says.” 

A white napkin waved from the balcony of the restaurant 
summoned Karl back to his duties, and looking at my watch I 
found that it was four o’clock, and time for me to make a start 
for town, where I had an appointment at six, 

I thought of nothing but the mystery of the Charrington 
jewellery in the train, but when I got out at Waterloo I was 
still unable to find any theory which would satisfactorily recon- 
cile the two opposing difficulties. If Claude Charrington had 


stolen his stepmothers jewellery to raise money on it he 


wouldn’t have given it away; and if he had given it away it 
could have nothing to do with his sudden possession of a bunale 
of banknotes, which his stepmother considered one of the 
principal proofs of his guilt. 

g x * v o * s, te 

Two days later I received a telegram just before noon : 


“Marble Arch, four o’clock.—Dorcas.” 


If was there punctually to the time, and a few minutes later 
Dorcas joined me, and we turned into the park. 
“Well,” I said, “you’ve found out who the young lady is, 


You've traced the jewellery—and I suppose there can be no 


doubt that Claude Charrington is the culprit ? ” 


“Tve found out that the young lady is a Miss Dolamore. 
She is a thoroughly good girl. Her mother, the widow of a 


naval officer, is in poor circumstances and lives in the country. 


Miss Dolamore, having a good voice, has gone on the stage, 
She is in lodgings in Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, The house 
is kept and let:out in apartments by an Italian, one Carlo 
Rinaldi, married to an English woman—the English woman is 
the woman who was with Miss Dolamore at the ‘Star and 


Garter’ that day.” 


“Then the elder woman was her landlady ? ” 


Ves?) 
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“And Claude Charrington is in love with Miss Dolamore ! ja 
4* 
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“Exactly. They have been about together a great deal. He 
calls frequently to see her and take her out, It is understood in 
the house that they are engaged.” 

“ How have you ascertained all this ? ” 

“ I visit the house. The first floor was to let and I took it 
yesterday morning for a friend of mine and paid the rent in 
advance. I am getting little odds and ends and taking them 
there for her. There is a delightfully communicative Irish 
housemaid at the Rinaldi’s.” 

“ Then of course it’s quite clear that Claude Charrington gave 
Miss Dolamore that diamond lizard. Have you found out if she 
has the bracelet and the pendant too? If she hasn’t, the lizard 
may be merely a coincidence. ‘There are plenty of diamond 
lizards about.” 

“The bracelet and the pendant are at Attenborough’. They 


q 
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were pawned some days ago by a person giving the name of 


Claude Charrington and the Charringtons’ correct address.” 
“By Claude Charrington, of course?” 
“ No ; whoever the guilty party is it is not Claude Char- 
rington.” 
“ Not Claude Charrington !” I exclaimed, my brain begin- 


ning to whirl. “What do you mean? The jewels were in 


Mrs. Charrington’s case—she misses them—one article is in 
the possession of Claude’s sweetheart, a young lady who is on 
the stage, and the others are pawned in the name of Claude 


Charrington, and yet you say Claude Charrington had nothing 


to do with it. Whatever makes you come to such a strange 
conclusion as that?” 

“ One fact—and one fact alone. On the very day that we 
were at Richmond Mr. Charrington, the barrister, returned to 


town. He arrived in the afternoon, and seemed worried and — 
out of sorts. His wife had made up her mind to tell him every- — 


thing, but he was so irritable that she hesitated. 

“Yesterday she had an extraordinary story to tellme. When 
her husband had gone to his chambers in the morning she 
began to worry about not having told him. She felt that she 


really ought to do so now he had come back. She went to her 
jewel case to go over everything once more in order to be quite - 


sure nothing else was missing before she told him her trouble, 


and there, to her utter amazement, was all the missing property, — 


the bracelet, the pendant, and the diamond lizard,” 
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“Then,” I said with a gasp, “Claude Charrington must have 
redeemed them and put them back!” 

“Not at all. The diamond lizard is s#7/ in Miss Dolamore’s 
possession, and the diamond bracelet and pendant are s¢i// at 
Attenboreughs.” 

I stared at Dorcas Dene for a moment in dumb amazement. 
When at last I could find words to speak my thoughts I ex- 
claimed: “What does this mean? What can it mean? We 
shall never know now because Mrs. Charrington has her jewels 
again and your task is ended.” 

“No—my task is a double one now. Mrs. Charrington 
engaged me to find out who stole her jewels. When I can tell 
her that I shall be able to tell her also who endeavoured to 
conceal the robbery by putting a similar set back in their place. 
This is no common case of jewel stealing. There is a mystery 
and a romance behind it—a tangled skein which a Lecoq or a 
Sherlock Holmes would have been proud to unravel—azd I 
think I have a clue.” 


VI—THE PRICK OF: A PIN. 


WHEN Dorcas told me that she had a clue to the mystery of 
the Charrington jewels, I pressed her to tell me what\it was. 

“ All in good time,” she said ; “meanwhile you can help me 
if you will. There is a club in —— Street, Soho, of which most 
of the members are foreigners. It is called ‘The Camorra.’ 
Carlo Rinaldi, the landiord of the house in which Miss Dolamore 
is staying, spends his evenings there. It is a gambling club. 
Visitors are admitted, and the members are by no means averse 
to female society. I want you to take me there to-morrow night.” 

“ But, my dear Dorcas—I—I’m not a member.” 

“No, but you can be a visitor.” 

“But I don’t zow a member.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Dorcas, “ you know a dozen. Ask your 
favourite waiter at any foreign restaurant, and he will be pretty 
sure to be able to tell you of one of his fellow-employés who can 
take you.” 

“Yes,” I said, after I had thought fora moment. “If that is 


so, I think I can arrange it.” 


“That’s a bargain, then,” she said. “I will meet you and 
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your friend the member outside Ketner’s, in Church Street, to- 
morrow night at ten o’clock. ‘Till then, good-bye.” 

“One question | more,” I said, retaining the hand that was — 
placed in mine. “I assume that your object in going to this — 
club is to watch Miss Dolamore’s landlord ; but if you have taken 
his second floor, won’t he recognise you and be suspicious?” 

Dorcas Dene smiled. “PIL take care there is no danger of 
his recognising the lady of the second floor at the Camorra to- 
morrow night.’ And now, good afternoon. The etki 
dine at eight, and I have to wait at table to-night.” 

Then, with a little nod of adieu, she walked quickly away and y 
left:me to think out BE plans for rere pene ra mëfiber of the 
Camorra. 

> T w * > + 

I had very little difficulty in finding a waiter who was a mém- 
ber. . He turned up in a very old acquaintance, Guiseppe, of a 
well-known ‘Strand café and ‘restaurant. Guiseppe’ easily 
obtained an evening off, but he demurred when I told him that 
I wanted him to introduce a lady friend of mine as well as my- 
self to the club. He was nervous. Was she a lady journalist? 
I pacified Guiseppe, and the preliminaries were satisfactorily 
arranged, and at ten o’clock, leaving Guiseppe round the corner, 
I strolled'on to Ketner’s, and looked for Dorcas Dene, ` 

There was no trace of her, and I was beginning to think she 
had been detained, when a stout, rather elderly-looking woman 
came towards me. - She was dressed in a black silk dress, the 
worse for wear, a shabby black velvet mantle, and a black 
bonnet, plentifully’ bedecked “with short black ostrich plumes, 
upon which wind and weather had told their tale. At her throat — 
was a huge cameo brooch. As she came into the light she - 
looked like one of the German landladies of the shilling’ table - 
d'hôte establishments in the neighbourhood. The woman looked 
at me searchingly, and then asked me in guttural broken — 
English if I was the gentleman who had an SPECI Tleey there | 
with a lady. 

Fora moment I hesitated. It might be a trap. | 
-= “ Who told you to ask me?” 

“Dorcas Dene.” ‘NE Cee 

“ Indeed,” I said, still suspicious, “and who is Dorcas Dene?” 

“7 am,” replied the German frau. `“ ae do you Bese 

Rinaldi will recognise his second floor ?”- 
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“My dear Dorcas,” I gasped, as soon as I had recovered from 
my astonishment, “why did you leave the stage?” 
= “Never mind about the stage,” said Dorcas. ‘ Where’s the 
member of the Camorra?” 

“Hes waiting at the corner.” 
_ I had all my work to keep from bursting into a roar of 
laughter at Guiseppe’s face when I introduced him to my lady 
friend, “ Mrs. Goldschmidt.” He evidently didn’t think much 
of my choice of a female companion, but he bowed and smiled 
at the stout, old-fashioned German frau, and led the way to the 
club. After a few rough-and-ready formalities at the door, 
Guiseppe signed for two guests in a book which lay on the hall 
table, and we passed into a large room at the back of the 
premises, in which were a number of chairs and small tables, 
a raised platform with a piano, and a bar. A few men and 
women, mostly foreigners, were sitting about talking or reading 
the papers, and a sleepy-looking waiter was taking orders and 
serving drinks. 

“ Where do they play cards?” I said. 

“Upstairs.” 

“Can I play?” 

“Oh, yes, if I introduce you as my friend.” 

_“ May ladies play?” 

Guiseppe shrugged his shoulders. “If they have money to 

lose—why not?” 


-© I went to Dorcas. “Is he here?” I whispered. 


“ No ; he’s where the playing is, I expect.” 
“That’s where we are going,” I said. 
Dorcas rose, and she and I and Guiseppe made our way to 


the upstairs room together. 


On the landing we were challenged by a big, square-shouldered 
Italian. “Only members pass here,” he said, gruffly. 

Guiseppe answered in Italian, and the man growled out, “ All 
right,” and we entered a room which was as crowded as the 
other was empty. 

One glance at the table was sufficient to show me that the 
game was an illegal one. 

Dorcas stood by me among a little knot of onlookers. Pre- 
sently she nudged my elbow, and I followed her glance. A tall, 
swarthy Italian, the wreck of what must once have been a 
remarkably handsome man, sat scowling fiercely as he lost 
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stake after stake. I asked her with my eyebrows if she meant 
this was Rinaldi, and she nodded her head in assent. 

A waiter was in the room taking orders, and bringing the 
drinks up írom the bar below. 

“ Order two brandies and sodas,” whispered Dorcas, 

Then Dorcas sat down at the end of the room away from the 
crowd, and I joined her. The waiter brought the brandies and 
sodas and put them down. I paid unchallenged. 

A dispute had arisen over at the big table, and the players 
were shouting one against the other. Dorcas took advantage 
of the din, and said, close to my ear, “ Now you must do as I 
tell you—I’m going back to the table. Presently Rinaldi will 
leap up ; when he does, seize him by the arms, and hold him— 
a few seconds will do.” 

(74 BUS 

“Its all right. Do as I tell you.” 

She rose, taking her glass, still full of brandy and soda, with 
her. I wondered how on earth she could tell Rinaldi was going 
to jump up. 

The stout old German frau pushed in among the crowd till 
she was almost leaning over Rinaldi’s shoulder. Suddenly she 
lurched and tilted the entire contents of her glass into the breast 
pocket of his coat. He sprang up with a fierce oath, the rest of 
the company yelling with laughter. Instantly I seized him by 
the arms, as though to prevent him in his rage striking Dorcas. 
The German woman had her handkerchief out. She begged a 
thousand pardons, and began to mop up the liquid which was 
dripping down her victim. Then she thrust her hand into his 
inner pocket. 

“Oh, the pocket-book! Ah, it must be dried!” 

Quick as lightning she opened the book, and began to pull 
out the contents and wipe them with her handkerchief. 

Carlo Rinaldi, who had been bellowing like a bull, struggled 
from me with an effort, and made a grab at the book. Dorcas, 
pretending to fear he was going to strike her, flung the book to 
him, and, giving me a quick glance, ran out of the room and 
down the stairs, and I followed, the fierce oaths of Rinaldi and the 
Jaughter of the members of the Camorra still ringing in my ears. 

I hailed a cab and dragged Dorcas into it. 

“Phew!” I said, “that was a desperate game to play, Dorcas. 
What did you want to see in his pocket-book? ” 
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“What I found,” said Dorcas quietly. “A pawnticket for a 
diamond and ruby bracelet and a diamond and ruby pendant, 
pawned in the name of Claude Charrington. I imagined from 
the description given me at the pawnbroker’s that the man was 
Rinaldi. Now I know that he pawned them on his own account, 
because he still has the ticket.” 

“How did he get them? Did Claude Charrington give them 
to him or sellthem to him, or——” 

“No. The person who gave them to Rinaldi is the person who 
put the new set back in their place.” 

“Do you know who that is ?” 

“Yes, now. The fact of Rinaldi having the ticket in his 
possession supplied the missing link. You remember my telling 
you how Mrs. Charrington discovered just as she was going to 
tell her husband of her loss that the jewels were no longer 
missing.” 

“Yes; she found them the day after her husband’s return.” 

“Exactly. Directly she told me I asked her to let me 
examine the drawer in which the jewel-case was kept. It lay 
at the bottom of the left-hand top drawer of a chest of drawers 
near the bed. It was locked, and the keys were carried about 
by Mrs, Charrington and put on the dressing-table at night after 
the bedroom door had been bolted. 

“ As soon as possible I went with Mrs, Charrington to the 
bedroom. ‘Then I took the keys and opened the drawer. The 
box she told me was where it was always kept, at the bottom of 
the drawer underneath layers of pocket-handkerchiefs and 
several cardboard boxes of odds and ends which she kept in 
the drawer. 

“I turned the things over carefully one by one, and on a 
handkerchief which lay immediately on the top of the jewel- 
case I saw something which instantly attracted my attention. It 
was a tiny red spot, which looked like blood. Opening the 
jewel-case, I carefully examined the jewellery inside, and I 
found that the pin of the diamond lizard extended slightly 
beyond the brooch and was very sharp at the point. 

“I then examined the keys, and upon the handle of the key of 
the jewel-box I found a tiny red smear. What had happened 
was as clear as noonday. Whoever had put the jewels back 
had pricked his or her finger with the pin of the lizard. The 
pricked finger had touched the handkerchief and left the little 
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blood-mark. Still bleeding slightly, the finger had touched the 
key in turning it in the lock of the jewel-case. j 
“ Saying nothing to Mrs. Charrington, who was in the oe 
with me, I cast my eyes searchingly in every direction. ; 
Suddenly I caught sight of a tiny mark on the sheet which was 
turned over outside the counterpane. It was a very minute 
little speck, and I knew it to be a blood-stain. 
““Who sleeps on this side near the chest of PERE + 
asked Mrs. Charrington, and she replied that her husband did. 
“< Did he hear no noise in the night ?’ 
“In the night!’ she exclaimed with evident astonishment, 
t Good gracious! no one could have come into the room last 
night without our hearing them, Whoever put my jewels back 
did it in the daytime.’ 
“I didn’t attempt to undeceive her, but I was certain that 
Mr. Charrington himself had replaced the jewels. He had 
probably done it in the night when his wife was fast asleep. A- 
night- Nght burnt all Right “che was a heavy sleeper—he had 
risen cautiously—the matter was a Syne one. Only he had A 
pricked his finger with the brooch-pin.” 
But what was his motive?” I cried. 
“His motive! ‘That was what I wanted to ‘adie sure 
to-night, and I did so when I found the pawnticket in the name 
of Claude Charrington in the pocket-book of Carlo ESS l 
Claude Charrington is the father’s name as well as the sons.” 
“Then you think Rinaldi pawned the original jewels for Mr. 
Charrington? Absurd!” | 
“It would be absurd to think that,” said Dorcas, “ but my 
theory is not an absurd one. I have A the history of 
Carlo Rinaldi from sources at my command. Rinaldi was 2 
valet at the West End. He married a rich man’s cast-off 
mistress. The rich man gave his mistress a sum of money as 
a marriage portion. ie gave her up not only because he he d 
















himself quite a young rate The mistress was Madame Rinaldi i 
the rich man was Mr. Claude Charrington.” h 
“Well, where does that lead you?” ` S 
=“ 'Tothis. During the time that Mrs. Charrington is sure 
that the jewels were not in her case I trace them. I find the 
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diamond lizard in the possession of a young lady who lodges in 
the house. of Madame Rinaldi. I find the pendant and bracelet 
at Attenborough’s, and to-night I have seen the pawnticket for 
them in the possession of Madame Rinaldi’s husband. There- 
fore, there is no doubt in my mind that whoever took the jewels 
out of Mrs. Charrington’s case gave them to the Rinaldis. I 
have proved by the prick of the finger and the blood-stain that 
Mr. Charrington put a similar set of jewels to those abstracted 
back into the empty cases in his wife’s jewel-box, therefore he 
must have been aware that they were missing. Mrs. Charring- 
ton has not breathed a word of her loss to anyone but myself, 
therefore he must have been privy to their abstraction, and it is 
only reasonable to conclude that he abstracted them himself.” 

_ “But the lizard in Miss Dolamore’s possession must have 
been given her by Claude, her sweetheart, and he was suddenly 
flush of money just after the theft—remember that ! ” 

“Ves ; I have ascertained how he got that money. Johnson, 
the aue told me that the young fellow had given him a tip 
for the e ‘And he gets good information sometimes from 
a friend of his,’ said Johnson. ‘ Why, only last week he backed 
a thirty-three to one chance, and won a couple of hundred. 
But don’t say anything to the missis, said Johnson. ‘She might 
tell the governor, and Mr. Claude isn’t in his good books just at 
present,’ ” 

I agreed with Dorcas that that would account for the young 
fellow’s confusion when his step-mother saw the notes, but I 
urged there was still the lizard to get over. 

“I think that is pretty clear. The Irish housemaid tells me 
that Madame i is very friendly with Miss Dolamore. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she went down to Richmond with her that day to 

‘show Claude the lizard and get him to buy it for more than it 
was worth. I know the Rinaldis were pressed at the time for 
ready money.” — 

I confessed to Dorcas that her theory cleared Claude Char- 
rington of suspicion, but it in no way explained why Mr. Char- 
rington, senior, should send his former mistress his present wife’s 
jewels. 

At that moment the cab stopped. We were at Oak Tree Road. 
Dorcas got out and put out her hand. “I can’t tell pe why 

“Mr. Charrington stole his wife’s jewellery,” she said, “ because 
he hasn’t told me.” 
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“ And isn’t likely to,” I replied with a laugh. i 
“You are mistaken,” said Dorcas. “I am going to his 
chambers to-morrow to ask him, and then my task will be done, — 
If you want to know how it ends, come to Eastbourne on Sun- 
day. Iam going to spend the day there with Paul.” 
x S * * * * * 

The sunshine was streaming into the pretty seaside apart- 
ments occupied by the Denes, the midday Sunday meal was 
over, and Paul and Dorcas were sitting by the open window. 

I had only arrived at one o’clock, and Dorcas had postponed 
her story until dinner was over. 

“ Now,” said Dorcas, as she filled Pauls pipe and lighted it 
for him, “if you want to know the finish of the ‘Romance of 
the Charrington Jewels,’ smoke and listen.” 

“ Did you go to Mr. Charrington as you said you would?” I 
asked as I lit my cigar. 

“ Smoke and listen /” said Dorcas with mock severity in her 
tone of command. “Of course I went. I sent up my card to 
Mr. Charrington. 

“Ushered into his room he gave mea searching glance and 
his face changed. 

“¢This card says ‘Dorcas Dene, Detective’?’ he exclaimed. 
‘ But surely—you—you are very like someone I have seen lately |’ 

“<I had the pleasure of being your wife’s parlour-maid, Mr. 
Charrington,’ I replied quietly. 

“© You have dared to come spying in my house !’ exclaimed the 
barrister angrily. 

“‘I came to your house, Mr. Charrington, at your wife’s re- 
quest. She had missed some jewellery which you presented to 
her a day or two before you went into the country. Circum- 
stances pointed to your son Claude as the thief, and your wife, 
anxious to avoid a scandal, called me in instead of the police.’ 

“ The barrister dropped into his chair and rubbed his hands 
together nervously. 

““€ Indeed—and she said nothing to me. You are probably 
aware that you have been investigating a mare’s nest—my wife’s 
jewellery is not missing.’ 

“< No, it is not missing now, because when you returned from 
the country you put a similar set in its place,’ 

“*Good heavens, madame!’ exclaimed Mr. Charrington, 
leaping to his feet, ‘what do you mean?’ 
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“< Pray be calm, sir. I assure you that I have come here not 
to make a scandal but to avoid one. After you gave your wife 
the jewellery, you for some reason secretly abstracted it. The 
jewellery you abstracted passed into the possession of Mrs. 
Rinaldi, whose husband pawned two of the articles at Atten- 
borough’s. As your wife is quite aware that for many days her 
jewellery was missing, Iam bound to make an explanation of 
some kind to her. I have come to you to know what I shall say. 
You cannot wish her to believe that your son took the jewellery ?’ 

“Of course Claude must be cleared—but what makes you 
befieve that I put the jewellery back?’ 

“* On the night you did it you pricked your finger with the pin 
of the lizard. You left a small bloodstain on the linen that was 
in the drawer, and when you turned down the sheet to get back 
into bed again your finger was still bleeding, and left its mark 
as evidence against you. Come Mr. Charrington, explain the 
circumstances under which you committed this rob well, let 
us say, made this exchange, and I will do my best to find a means 
of explaining matters to your wife.’ 

“ Mr. Charrington hesitated a moment, and then, having pro- 
bably made up his mind that it was better to have me on his side 
than against him, told me his story. 

“At the time that he kept up an irregular establishment he 
made the lady who is now Mrs. Rinaldi many valuable presents 
of jewellery. Among them were the articles which had resulted 
in my becoming temporarily a parlour-maid under his roof. 
When the lady married Rinaldi, he provided for her. But the 
man turned out a rascal, squandered and gambled away his 
wife’s money, and forced her to pawn her jewellery for him. 
He then by threats compelled her to forward the tickets to her 
former protector, and implore him to redeem them for her as she 
was without ready money to do so herself. The dodge succeeded 
two or three times, but Mr. Charrington grew tired, and on the 
last occasion redeemed the jewellery and put it in a drawer in 
his desk, and replied that he could not return it, as it would only 
be pawned again. He would keep it until the Rinaldis sent the 
money to redeem it, and then they could have it. 

“Then came his wife’s birthday, and he wished to make her a 
present of some jewellery. He selected a bracelet and a pendant 
in diamonds and sapphires and a true-lovers’-knot brooch in dia- 
monds, and ordered them to be sent to his chambers. ' 
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“ He was busy when they came, and put them away for safety 
in a drawer immediately below the one in which he had some 
weeks previously placed the jewellery belonging to Mrs. Rinaldi. 
Mrs. Rinaldi’s jewellery, each article in its case, he had wrapped és 
up in brown paper and marked outside ‘ jewellery,’ to distinguish a 
it from other packets which he kept there, and which contained 
various articles belonging to his late wife. 

“On the eve of his wife’s birthday he found he would have to 
leave town for the day without going to his office. He had to 
appear in a case at Kingston-on-Thames, which had come on 
much sooner than he had expected. Knowing he would not be 
back till late at night, he sent a note and his keys to his clerk, 
telling him to open his desk, take out the jewellery which had 
recently been forwarded from Streeter’s, and send it up to him 
at his house. He wished his wife many happy returns of the 
day, apologised for not having his present ready, but said it would 
be sent up, and she should have it that evening. 

“The clerk went to the desk and opened the wrong drawer 
first. Seeing a neatly tied-up parcel labelled ‘jewellery,’ he 
jumped to the conclusion that it was the jewellery wanted. Not 
caring to trust it to a messenger, he went straight up to the house 
with it, and handedit to Mrs. Charrington herself, who concluded 
it was her husband’s present. When she opened the parcel she 
noticed that the cases were not new, and supposed that her 
husband had bought the things privately. She was delighted 
with the jewellery—a bracelet and pendant in diamonds and 
rubies and a diamond lizard. 

“ When her husband returned to dinner he was horrified to find 
his wife wearing his former mistress’s jewellery. But before he 
could say a word she kissed him and told him that these things 
were just what she wanted. 

“ He hesitated after that to say a mistake had been made, and 
thought that silence was best. The next day Mrs. Charrington, 
received news of her brother’s death, and had to go into deep 
mourning. The new jewellery was put away, as she would not 
be able to wear it for many months, 

“That afternoon at Mr. Charrington’s chambers Rinaldi - 
called’ upon him. Desperately hard up, he had determined to 
try and bully Mr. Charrington out of the jewellery. He shouted 
and swore, and talked of an action at law ard exposure, and was 
delighted to find that his victim was nervous. Mr, Charrington — 
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declared that he could not give him the jewellery back. Where- 
upon Mr. Rinaldi informed him that if by twelve o’clock the 
next day it was not in his possession he should summon him 
for detaining it. 

“Mr. Charrington rushed off to his jewellers. How long 
would it take them to find the exact counterpart of certain 
jewellery if he brought them the things they had to match? 
And how long would they want the originals? The jewellers 
said if they had them for an hour and made a coloured 
drawing of them they could make up or find a set within ten 
days. 

“That night Charrington abstracted the birthday present he 
had given his wife from her jewel-box. The next morning at 
ten o’clock it was in the hands of the jewellers, and at mid-day 
when Rinaldi called to make his final demand the jewellery was 
handed over to him. 

“Then Mr. Charrington went out of town. On his return 
the new jewellery was ready and was delivered to him. In the 
dead of the night while his wife was asleep he put it back in the 
empty cases. And that,” said Dorcas, “is—-as Dr. Lynn, at the 
Egyptian Hall, used to say—‘how it was done.’” 

“ And the wife ?” asked Paul, turning his blind eyes towards 
Dorcas ; “you did not make her unhappy by telling her the 
truth ?” 

“No, dear,” said Dorcas. “I arranged the story with Mr. 
Charrington. He went home and asked his wife for her birth- 
day present. She brought the jewels out nervously, wondering 
if he had heard or suspected anything. He took the bracelet 
and the pendant from the cases. | | 

= “*WVery pretty, indeed, my dear,’ he said. ‘And so you've 
never noticed the digerenees P? 

“Difference ?’ she exclaimed. *Why—why—what do you 
mean ?? 

“Why, that I made a dreadful sivas when I bought them 
and only found it out afterwards, ‘Che first that I gave you, my 
dear, were imitation. I wouldn’t confess to you that I had been 
done, so I took them without your knowing and had real ones- 
made. The real ones I put back the other night while you were 
fast asleep.’ l 

“Oh, Claude, Claude,’ she cried, ‘I am so glad. Í did miss 
them, ies and I was afraid there was a thief in the house, and 
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I dared nor tell you I’d lost them. And now—oh, how happy 
you’ve made me !’” 4 
t o a 9 ed o o 
Two months later Dorcas told me that young Claude Char- 
rington was engaged to Miss Dolamore with his father’s con- 
sent, but he had insisted that she should leave Fitzroy Street at — 
once, and acting on private information which Dorcas had given p 
him, he assured Claude that diamond lizards were unlucky, and 
as he had seen Miss Dolamore with one on he begged to offer 
her as his first present to his son’s intended a very beautiful 
diamond true-lovers’-knot in its place. At the same time he 
induced his wife to let him have her diamond lizard for a much 
more valuable diamond poodle with ruby eyes. ¥ í 
So those two lizards never met under Mrs. Charrington’s 
roof, and perhaps, all things considered, it was just as well, E 
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I HAD received an invitation to spend the evening at Oak Tree 
Road, but I had been detained by business, and it was past nine 
Welock when my cabman, making a RGA. in the number, 
pulled up at a house short of the Denes. While I was feeling 
in all my pockets for the odd sixpence to make up the cabman’s 
fare—as usual with the fraternity he had no change—the door 
opened, and an elegantly-dressed lady came hurriedly out. i 
She started back nervously as she saw me,and I atonce 
jumped to the conclusion that it was a lady who was paying her ~ 
first visit to a private detective, and was fearful that someone 
might see her and recognise her. 
She seemed to hesitate for a moment, till she saw me hand 
the fare to the cabman, then she hailed him and got in, lifted - 
the trap door, and said, “ Drive to St. John’s Wood Chapel.” 
“ She’ll tell him where to drive her when she gets to the 
chapel,” I said to myself, as I stood and watched the cab out 
of sight. a 
The lady, in her agitation, had forgotten to pull the door to, ‘ 
so Í entered without ringing, walked up the little garden path, 
and found Dorcas waiting for me in the hall with the house door 
wide open. — he 
“You've been having a good look at my lady visitor, Mr 
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Saxon,” she said with a smile. “ Well, she will probably think 

you are another client.” 

“ And pray how do you know that I have been having ‘a 
good look,’ as you call it, at your visitor?” I said laughingly. 

“I heard your cab drive up just as I was letting her out ; she 
left the door ajar, and you would have come in at once if you 
had not been otherwise engaged. You didn’t even come in, you 
know, when the cab drove away, so I conclude that you looked 
after it for some time, probably making a mental note of the 
number.” 

“You have guessed exactly what passed in my mind. I saw 
you had an aristocratic visitor, and a nervous one, and I 
wondered if there was anything for me to do this time.” 

“I don’t know yet,” said Dorcas, “ but come into the drawing- 
room. Mother is spending the evening with some friends of 
hers, and Paul has been alone for nearly an hour. My new 
client’s first visit has been rather a long one.” 

Dorcas led the way to the drawing-room, where Paul was 
sitting on the sofa with Toddlekins, the bulldog, stretched out 
across his knees. 

Paul put the dog gently down, and rising as I entered, held 
out his hand. “We expected you two hours ago,” he said, 
“ but better late than not at all. I thought Dorcas’s visitor was 
going to stay for hours, and that you weren’t coming, and that 
I should really begin to recognise the value of Mrs. Lester as a 
= conversationalist in my solitary condition.” 

' pe “Pm awfully sorry, dear,” said Dorcas, taking her husband's 
~ arm, and drawing him gently down on the sofa beside her, “ but 
bes always the way. Directly I’ve made up my mind to have a 
quiet evening with you, somebody is sure to call.” 

“Is ita case?” asked Paul. 

“Yes, and I’m afraid it will be rather a difficult one ; but it 
won’t take me away from home altogether, thank goodness. At 
least, I hope not. But Pll tell you all about it, and see what you 

_ think. I haven’t made up my mind yet how to start on my task.” 

“Oh, it isn’t a pressing case, then?” I said. “I was hoping 
that ld arrived just in the nick of time for an ‘ engagement. ” 

_ “Tt isn’t particularly pressing zow,” replied Dorcas, looking 
at the clock on the mantelpiece, “ but it will be at midnight, for 
at that hour I have to be under a lamp-post in Berkeley Square.” 

_ “Under a lamp-post in Berkeley Square at midnight! ‘Then 
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I’m sure Paul will agree with me that it zs a case for my assistance, - 
I’m to be under that lamp-post with Dorcas, am I not, Paul?” - 
Paul smiled. “Thats for Dorcas to say, old fellow. ' She 
knows her business better than we do. But we'll leave the lamp- — 
post for further consideration. Let us have the case, Dorcas.” _ 
“Tt is simple so far,” said the famous lady detective, “but 
none the less mysterious for that. The lady who has jasta 
me is the wife of Mr. Judkins Barraclough.” SARA 
“What—the mysterious millionaire, who three years ago: fell 
apparently from the clouds and descended on London ina | 
shower of gold ?—the Croesus who seems to have discovered the — 
royal road to the perpetual paragraph?” - Oy a a 
“ The same.” bat a 
“Then the lady I met at the gate was Lady Anna Barraclough. ” 
He married her about a year ago. She was a young widow. Her 
first husband ran through all his money on the turf and left her 
very badly off when he died at the age of seven-and-twenty of— 
let me see, what did they call it?—typhoid, I think.” =< 19⁄4 
“Quite right,” said Dorcas, “ your account agrees with the — 
short sketch of her career iter Anna Sagara has already | i 
given me.” 
“What could she have married a man like Judkins Barras A 
clough for ?—his money, I suppose. He must be five-and- -forty, i 
and he has al! the worst qualities of the ostentatlage parvenu, a 
Is it about him that she has come to you?” n 
“Yes, poor girl—for she is only „five-and-twenty nowsche 
made me feel quite sorry for her when she told me her story. 
She has had a terrible experience of marriage. Her first hus- — 
band she loved, and he spent every shilling of her money as well 
as his own. When Mr. Judkins Barraclough met her she was — 
dependent on a married brother, the Earl of Dashton, whose - 
wife detested her. When the millionaire proposed to her, the — 
poor girl, worried and embittered by the constant humiliation of — 
her dependent position, accepted his offer in the recklessness — 
of despair. She didn’texpect to be happy with a man’whom she 
felt it was impossible she could ever love, but at least she hoped 
for peace. And now—guess why she has come to me to-night.” — 
“To get a divorce, I should think. It would be about the — 
best thing you could get for her, if all I hear of Mr. Judkins f 
Barraclough’s manners and habits is correct. I supposé he 
married her because he thought a wife who was a-lady of title 
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would be a good advertisement for ahh Zs it to get a divorce 
-4 has come to you?” 

“No, Lady Anna has a haunting suspicion that the man whe 
has married is not her legal husband — that he had a wife 
living when he married her.” 

“Then if she thinks that why dbesnti she go to the police?” 

Dorcas shook her head. “ You forget the man isa millionaire 
tine in Berkeley Square—the police would hardly take up a 
charge against him made by his wife merely because she 
suspects. “If Iam really this man’s wife, said Lady Anna, 
“I have no right to go tothe police, for he is my husband. 
I have come to you to find out everything for me first. Oh, 
if you can only tell me that I am a free woman, that I 
owe no further allegiance to this wretch whom I despise— 
whom I loathe—you will have done me the greatest service one 
woman can do for another!’ Poor girl! It was a cry from the 
heart. I felt sorry for her, and I promised that I would do any- 
thing I could to ease her mind, or, at any rate, to put an end to 
the dreadful state of suspicion and uncertainty in which she is- 
at present living. Oh!” said Dorcas, with a shudder, “how 
horrible it must be, to have to go about before the world with a 
smiling face bearing the name of a man you detest—to have to 
submit alike to the curses and the caresses of a man whom in 
your heart you believe to be the husband of another woman!” 

“And what is your idea?” I said, looking seranninngly at 
Darras s face. 
“To-night I shall start on my voyage of discovery. I shall 


-see Mr. Judkins Barraclough, the famous millionaire, and then I 


shall begin to trace him back and back until I find out——” 

“What?” | 

“Who he was before he arrived in London from South 
America and set up as a millionaire.” 

“ But you say Lady Anna Barraclough suspects her husband of 
being a bigamist—what has put such an unpleasant idea into 


= her head?” 


“Something that has occurred lately. Mr. Judkins Barra- 


E clough, who has been coarse and cruel for some time past, has 
-= suddenly altered his demeanour. He has lost all his old over- 


bearing brutality. He is nervous, and has evidently some- 


_ thing on his mind. One night her ladyship retired late ‘to her. 
= own apartment, which is separated from her husband’s by his’ 
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dressing-room. At two in the morning she heard the front door — 
close, and a few minutes later she heard her husband enter the 
dressing-room. It seemed to her that%he must be in pain, for 
she distinctly heard him every now and then utter a low groan. 

“ She rose and went quietly into the dressing-room and found 
Mr. Judkins Barraclough washing a wound in his right arm 
with Condy. Lady Anna Barraclough saw at once that the wound 
looked like a bite—the marks of teeth were distinctly visible, 

“Mr. Judkins Barraclough stammered out an explanation. A 
savage dog had attacked him as he was coming through a back 
street on his way home. He had raised his umbrella to beat it 
off, and it had flown at him and fastened its teeth in his arm, 
Then, somewhat angrily, he told his wife to go back to her own 
room ; he was all right. 

“Instantly Lady Anna Barraclough’s suspicions were aroused 
If a dog had bitten him her husband would have gone to a doctors 
at once and had the wound dressed. Why should he come 
home and attend to it himself? There was only one solution— 
that the bite had been received under circumstances which he 
would be unable to explain satisfactorily.” 

“ Ah,” said Paul, “it isa woman who bites as a rule, not aman,’ 

“Ves,” replied Dorcas, “that was her ladyship’s idea, Her 
husband had been bitten by a woman, and a woman only bites 
when she is mad with rage and her hands are being held. 

“Since that night Mr. Judkins Barraclough had been out 
nearly all day and has not returned till late. But he has not 
ordered his carriage to take or fetch him on one single occasion. 
These circumstances aroused her ladyship’s suspicions that — 
something was wrong, and that there was trouble in which a 
woman was concerned. Her husband had evidently quarrelled 
with one who had attacked him. f- 

“ The attack—and what*else could the bitten arm suggest? 
—would hardly be that of a mistress. “A millionaire is notso — 
shabbily treated in his gallantries, because a millionaire of the 
Judkins Barraclough type is only attractive on account of his 
wealth, and to bite a millionaire’s arm is not exactly the way to 
retain his good graces. The man’s altered demeanour, his 
evident fear of something, the bitten arm, the long absences from 
home, and the non-employment of the carriages and horses all 
point, in Lady Anna’s idea, to one thing—the power of some- 
woman to interfere with him, perhaps to ruin him. - Supposing, 
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in the old days, before he became wealthy, this man had a wife 
whom he had left in poverty, and she had discovered him, a 
wealthy bigamist, that vould account for everything. But,” said 
Dorcas, quietly, “supper’s ready, and after supper I must be off.” 

Paul lifted his sightless eyes to his wife’s face. 

_“ There’s a little invitation I should like you to give our guest 
to-night,” he said, “ Pm sure he’d like it, and I’m sure he de- 
serves it.” 

“ And what is that, dear ?” 

“Mrs. Dorcas Dene requests the pleasure of Mr. Saxon’s 
company at 11.45 for midnight, underneath the lamp-post 
immediately opposite the residence of Mr. Judkins Barraclough, 
in Berkeley Square.” 

Dorcas laughed quite a ringing little laugh. 

“ Of course, if you wish it, dear,” she said. 

Then turning to me with a quick resumption of her former 
seriousness of expression, she added : 

“Honestly I shall be glad of your company. From what 
her ladyship has told me I don’t think this South American 
millionaire is exactly the sort of wild animal for a woman 
to hunt alone.” 

* & * s * = * 

It was half-past twelve when a hansom drove up to the door 
of No. —, Berkeley Square, 1nd a gentleman with a long, loose 
summer overcoat got out and paid the cabman and ran up the- 
steps. 

Dorcas had told me that Mr. Barraclough would probably 


arrive in a cab, as for several nights recently he had not ordered 


the carriage to meet him anywhere, so Lady Anna had in- 
formed her. 

Mr. Barraclough had let himself in with the latchkey before 
the cabman had pocketed his fare and picked up his reins to 
drive away. 

“Now,” said Dorcas, ‘‘ we must find out where that man took 
Mr. Barraclough up. It is somewhere he doesn’t want known. 
‘That is the reason he doesn’t order his carriage to fetch him. 
It may be only a street corner. But wherever it is, it is the first 
step backwards towards the goal that lies far away in the past.” 
“But we can’t tell the cabman to take us to where he picked 
his fare up, can we?” I said, hesitatingly. 

“ Leave that to me,” replied Dorcas. “ You call the cabman.” 
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I obeyed, and the cabman turned his horse round and drew 


up to the kerb. - Dorcas got. half way in and then got out 
again and looked at the horse. 

“Youve been driving too fast, cabman,” he FR chit 
your poor horse is breathing quite hard.” 

“Lor bless you, ma’am ! ” said the cabman, “that’s A a A, 
thats his natural breathing! Why, he only come out of the 
yard half an hour ago, and I’ve only had one fare.” 

“ One fare? It must have been a good journey by the took 
of the horse.” 

Then turning to me, she said : r 

“Don’t let us take this cab—we’ll get another—the horse i is 
done up.” 

“Well, Pm blowed!” exclaimed the cabman. “That's a a 
good one. Why, how far do you think the horse has come?” 

“ Oh,” said Dorcas, “ perhaps from Hampstead or Brixton.” 

“Hampstead or Brixton!” exclaimed the driver, wrathfully, 
“ This here horse came out of the yard in St. Pancras just afore 
twelve o'clock, and a gent hailed me as was coming out of a 
house in Burton Crescent, and I drove: him Ne and that’s all 
the work my horse has done to-night.” 


‘“ Oh, very well,” said Dorcas. Then turning to me, he wy Er 
er the man a shilling and let him go. I’m not going to 


ride behind that horse.” 

The man took the shilling and drove off, muttering to hime 
self, and Dorcas and I strolled a little way along. 

“He came out of a house in Burton Crescent,” she muttered ; 
“thats something.” 

“ Why didn’t you ask him which house ?” 


“Too risky. The man might think something was up and A 


find Barraclough to-morrow and tell him, in hope of a reward, 
But I took the man’s number in case I want him later.” 
“Very well. What are you going to do now?” I asked. “Are 
you going home?” 
“ No—let us go to Burton Crescent.” l 
“ What on earth’s the good of that? You can’t fnd out the 


house Mr. Barraclough came out of to-night. There’s npr hp 


slightest clue.” 
“There may be. Did you notice that when he piti his 


umbrella up to stop the cabman he held it in his left hand ?” 
“Well?” 
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“ When he got out he shifted his umbrella to his right hand, 
and felt with his left hand in his left pocket for the silver. Mr. 
Judkins Barraclough, is still feeling the effects of that bitten 
right arm.” 

_ “Possibly—probably. But how on earth can his being 
temporarily left-handed guide us to the particular house he 
came out of in Burton Crescent ?” 

“I don’t say it will—but it may. Let us go.” 

We took a cab, and got out at the end of Burton Crescent. 
We walked entirely round it, Dorcas Dene going up the steps 
of each house in turn, and examining them carefully. 

Suddenly she uttered a little cry of delight. 

“ This is the house,” she exclaimed. “ Look!” 

She pointed to three or four rose leaves lying on the steps of 
No. — : 

I looked at them bewildered, remembering that when Mr. 
Barraclough got out of the cab he had a large rose in the button- 
hole of his overcoat. 

“I see the leaves,” I said. “But what on earth made you 
imagine they would be there, and—and where does the left hand 
come in?” 

“It’s very simple,” replied Dorcas. “I looked at Mr. Judkins 
Barraclough very carefully when he got out of the cab, and I 
noticed that the rose in his buttonhole was rather dilapidated. 
It had evidently been in contact with something, and several of 
the leaves were gone. Of course they might have dropped 
accidentally, but I instantly evolved a theory to account for the 
missing leaves. I glanced inside the cab while I was looking 
the horse up and down, there weren’t any leaves there, so he 
hadn’t crushed his rose in getting into it. If he had, some of 
the leaves would have fallen on the matting. I noticed that he 
used his left hand. The probability was that he hailed the cab 
with the umbrella in his left hand. The cabman said he was 
coming out of the house when he hailed him, so he would be on 
the steps at the time. Now, if you lifted your left hand hurriedly, 
as if hailing a cab that was passing, you would probably bring 
your arm up against the left side of your overcoat. Your arm 


_ would probably brush against a flower if you had one as large 


as a rose, and particularly if it projected as far forward as Mr. 
Barraclough’s did. I said to myself, ‘He might have knocked 
the leaves off that rose when he hailed the cab on a door-step 
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in Burton Crescent.’ My surmise fortunately turns out to be cor- . 
rect. Here are the rose leaves, and therefore this is the house,” 

“Its wonderful!” I said, “ but after all, it’s just one chance 
in a thousand.” ‘ 

“Tt is that one chance,” replied Dorcas, quietly, “that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred brings the criminal into the 
hands of justice. Chance is the most successful detective the _ 
world has ever known.” 

Dorcas stepped back and looked up at the house. 

“There are no lights anywhere,” she said, “ but we'll see what 
the inhabitants are like.” f 

She seized the bell and rang it violently, and then gave a loud 
double knock. There was no sound inside the house. We 
waited a few minutes, then Dorcas knocked again, this time — 
loud enough to wake up everybody in the Crescent, Still no 
one came, and the house remained in darkness. 

“ PII try again,” she said. “I’m sure to wake the people up 
on one side or other, and they'll think, perhaps, it’s their 
knocker, and look out of the window.” 

Dorcas knocked this time for fully a couple of minutes, and 
at last she produced the desired effect. ) 

A third floor window in the next house opened, and a woman 
put her head out. 

“ What’s the good of your knocking there, a-frightening people — 
out of their seven senses ;” she called out angrily. “ What do 
you want?” yes 

“ Mr. Robinson,” replied Dorcas. “A relative of his is dying, — 
and I’ve come to fetch him.” di 

“You’ve come to the wrong house, then,” said the woman, — 
snappishly. “ There ain’t no Mr. Robinson there, ’cos the house ~ 
is empty. Leastways, there ain’t nobody sleepin’ there.” 

“But Mr. Robinson was here this evening,” replied Dorcas, 
unabashed. 

“Oh, you mean the gent as has taken the place and ain’t 
moved in yet, perhaps—I don’t know his name. He ain’t there 
now, I tell you. He only comes there now and then, and nobody’s 
living there, and the tradespeople don’t call. If you can’t believe — 
me, ask a policeman, only for goodness’ sake leave off knocking. 
You're making yourself a noosance to the neighbourhood.” 

Dorcas thanked her informant, and we moved away. “ Good- 
night,” said Dorcas, as we got to the corner. “ PII takea cab 
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Di 
-= and go home now. Mr. Barraclough is renting an empty house. 
I must find out why he does so.” 
“When shall we do that? ” 

“The day after to-morrow. I must have a couple of days to 
myself now. If you've nothing to do, come to Oak Tree Road 
in the evening the day after to-morrow, at ten o’clock.” 

I assured Dorcas that I should be delighted. I saw her into 
a cab, and wished her good-night, and went home, wondering to 
myself what on earth a millionaire with a magnificent establish- 
ment in Berkeley Square could want with an empty house in 
Burton Crescent. ` 

* * . * * x * x 

During the afternoon of the appointed day I received a tele- 

- gram—“ Come evening dress. Dorcas.” 

When I arrived at Oak Tree Road at ten o’clock in the 
evening, I found Dorcas busily engaged in trying the wick of a 
dark lantern, and on the floor beside her lay an open brown 
paper parcel filled with goloshes. 

“Good gracious,” I exclaimed, “ are you going burgling?” 

“ Something very like it,” she replied, lighting the lantern to 
satisfy herself that it was all right. “ Just try on those goloshes 
and see if any of them will fit over your boots.” 

“But what do I want with goloshes? It’s a perfectly dry 
night.” 

“You are going burgling with me—that is, of course, if you 
are not afraid.” 

“ Burgling in evening dress!” I exclaimed. “I’m not afraid 
to do anything that you tell me is right, but I haven’t been 
brought up to the profession, you know.” 

I selected a pair of goloshes which I thought likely to suit, 
and found they fitted over my boots perfectly. 

“That’s all right—put them in that bag,” said Dorcas, pointing 
to a black bag on the sofa. Then she blew the lamp out, and 
fastening it to a leather belt, fitted it round her waist. 

“You look like a female policeman,” I exclaimed, “ but you’re 
not going through the streets with that on!” 

“Nobody will see it under my long cloak. Here is a box of 
silent matches, put that in the bag too.” 

I obeyed mechanically. 

“Now,” said Dorcas, “ come to supper. Paul is in the dining- 
- room waiting for us. We don’t start till twelve.” 
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“ But where are we going re 1S on 
“To look over that empty house in Burton Crescent,” replied 
Dorcas, quite calmly. “ I have seen Lady Anna Barraclough to- í 
day. Her husband wears his keys ona chain. The chances are — ‘ 
= that the key he uses to let himself into Burton Crescent will be 4 
on the bunch. He wouldn’t carry it loose for fear of leaving itin 
his pocket when he changed his clothes, and perhaps forgetting — | 
it just when he wanted it. I shall have his keys directly he i is a 
asleep to-night, so Heaven grant him sweet repose directly he — { 
lays his head on the pillow. .I reckon on having his keys. before — 
two o’clock in the morning.” at 
“ But how will-you manage it?” a 
“I have arranged it with her ladyship. They occupy, a 
you remember, two rooms ‘separated by Mr. Barraclough’s 
dressing-room., There he-leaves all his clothes for his valet to 
brush and attend. to in the morning. After he is asleep, Lady — 
Barraclough will go quietly into the dressing-room from her ‘ A 
room, and detach the keys from the chain, which is attached Agy 
his braces.. I shall be on the opposite side of the square in a At he 
four-wheel cab, which will be driven by a cabman whom I ~ 3 
frequently engage and whom I can trust. Sitting in the cab I- Ë 
shall avoid the attention of the policeman, who might otherwise 
wonder why you and I were loitering about so long in one pla En E 
But from the cab I shall be watching the windows of No.- w 
Berkeley Square. When I see a corner of the blind pulled up 
in Lady Barraclough’s room, and a lighted candle shown for a pe 
moment, I shall know she has the keys.” i 
“Yes.” I said, “that’s all very well. But how is she goingdo 
give you the Eei 4 i i 
“ She isn’t—she is going to give sehen to you.” a 
“To me!” I exclaimed ; ‘ where ?—when ?—how?” oe 
“You will be strolling about smoking a cigar. Being in — 
evening dress you will not. attract the notice of any inquisitive A 
policeman, should one happen. to be about. You will watch for a 
that signal, too, and when you see it, you will go up the steps of 
No. — as if you were going to:ring to be let in. a 
% Lady Anna will come quietly downstairs, open the oo 
and give you the keys. Then you will walk away quietly into sf 
Piccadilly. My cab will follow and stop opposite Walsingham 
House. Then you will get in and we shall drive to the top of — 
Burton Crescent. Our cabman will wait for us round the corner.” 
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yee In case of our having to make a run for it ?” 
R “ No—because at five o’clock in the morning Lady Anna Barra- 
= clough will creep downstairs again and feel in the letter box.” 


_ . “What for—a note from you ?” 

= “No—the keys. You will put them there when we have done 

with them. Then she will go back into her husband’s dressing- 

room, fasten them on to the chain on his braces again, and he 
will get up in the morning and see them and never dream that 
they have been having a ‘ night out.’ ” 
“ And suppose the key of the house isn’t on the bunch?” 

, “Then we shall have had our journey for nothing. But the 
reasonable supposition is that it will be. Now come to supper, 
and make a good one, for we have a rough night’s work 

before us.” > 
sN *. + = * * * ie 
: Two hours later a light flashed in a second floor window of 
No, —, Berkeley Square, and with a beating heart I went up the 
‘steps. The door opened quietly, and a woman’s hand came 
cautiously through the opening and touched mine. I clutched 

_ the keys, slipped them into my pocket, and strode away in the 

= direction of Piccadilly. 

When the four-wheel cab stopped I got in and gave the keys 
to Dorcas. “So far, so good,” she said. “Now with average 
luck we shall get into that empty house without attracting atten- 

= tion, and discover the millionaire’s secret.” 

__ Dorcas was holding the keys up to the light that came through 

_ the cab window and examining them carefully. 

j “There are two latchkeys at any rate,” she said. “Let us 

f hope that-one of them will unlock the cupboard in which Mr. 

_ Judkins Barraclough keeps his skeleton.” 

Hs aps 
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= As the cab made its way towards Burton Crescent I am not 
W ashamed to confess that I had misgivings as to the success of 
_ our enterprise. Not having been brought up to burglary, 1 
s contemplated with something akin to nervousness my debuvas 
2“ cracksmian,” and | pictured to myself the awkward predica- 
ment in which we should find ourselves if we were discovered 
‘by a watchful policeman, creeping about a house with goloshes 
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over our boots and a dark lantern and silent matches in our 
possession. 

I put the point to Dorcas. As we had probably the key of the 
house in Burton Crescent with us, why should we compromise 
our position by taking the implements of burglary with us? P 

“ Because,” said Dorcas, “ it is better to be over-cautious than 
over-bold in my profession. If there should be anyone inthe SS 
house I want to see them before they hear me, and that is why ; 
I have taken precautions with our boots and with our light.” 

“Do you think Mr. Barraclough has visited the house since 
we were there ?” 

“Yes ; I watched the house for a short time last evening. A 
dark-complexioned, white-haired old gentleman, with a closely& — 
cropped white moustache and gold spectacles, let himself in... 
about nine o'clock. No such person came out again. But © 
towards midnight the door was opened, and a gentleman in 2 
long grey overcoat came out. That person I did not see enter ; 
but of course that is not conclusive, as I only commenced to ~ 
watch about eight in the evening.” | 

“ And the person who came out was——?” 

“ Judkins Barraclough.” 

“Do you think the dark old man will be in the house to- 
night?” ou} 

“No,” said Dorcas, in an emphatic tone, “I don’t! Buti 
have some more interesting information gathered during the — 
ast two days round the neighbourhood. The local tradespeople, — 
who are always on the watch when the ‘To Let’ is taken out of 
the windows of a house, saw a van at the door delivering goods 
one day last week. The person who was superintending thes 
disposal of the goods was an old gentleman with very white hair — 
and gold spectacles, and a closely-cropped, white moustache. — 
His face and hands were very dark, and he looked like a native _ 
of India in European clothes. The baker’s man, seeing the 
door open and cases being delivered, presented his master’s — 
card. The Indian gentleman replied in excellent English that 
the famiiy would not be coming in for a month or six weeks.” 

“Then this Indian gentleman must be the dark man you saw 
goin. Have you any clue to his identity ?” 

“I have ascertained certain particulars concerning him. To — 
find out who delivered the goods at Burton Crescent was my A 
next object. Itis the general custom for policemen to take the 
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m.. 
OF name on a van that is delivering or removing goods froma 
= house. Many robberies have been traced in this way. The 
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ina constable on duty in the neighbourhood at that time was able to 


tell me to whom the van belonged. I went at once to a retired 
police sergeant whom 1l frequently employ to make ordinary 
private inquiries, and gave him instructions to find out where 
the van took the goods from, and if possible what they were. 
“In a few hours he sent me his report. The van had brought 
two cases of brandy from a firm of wine merchants ; hammers, 
saws, nails, etc., from an ironmonger’s ; half a dozen large 
indiarubber mats, and several rolls of wire netting. All these 
things, it was found, had been purchased and paid for by a 
white-haired gentleman in gold spectacles, having the appear- 


- ance of a native of India. He gave his name and address as 


Mr. Aleem Mohammed, No. —, Burton Crescent.” 

“Well, you can soon find out who Mr. Aleem Mohammed is 
by the numbers of the notes he paid to the house agents. Bank- 
notes are always useful clues.” 

“Mr. Aleem Mohammed has evidently thought of that,” 
replied Dorcas. “I kave traced the notes. They were obtained 
at a money-changer’s at Charing Cross, by a gentleman answer- 
ing to our Indian friend’s description. He gave sovereigns 
for them. I have also been to the house agents. The house 
was let to Mr. Aleem Mohammed, who had paid a year’s ren 
in advance in bank-notes, having no one in this country to 
whom he could refer.” 

“Don’t you think,” I said, after a pause, “the whole business 
may be capable of a very simple explanation? After all, Barra- 
clough hailed a cab from the doorstep, and the cab drove him 
direct to his own residence. Would he, if he were mixed up in 
any crime in connection with this house, establish a direct trail ? > 

“I have been thinking that out myself,” replied Dorcas ; 
“but I am inclined to believe it was one of those slips that very 
cunning people do make occasionally. Coming out late at night, 
there was nobody about, and he hailed a cab barely thinking 
what he was doing, and said, ‘ Berkeley Square. He stopped 
it at his own door with his umbrella mechanically, as one is in 


the habit of doing.” 


“And the Indian gentleman ?” 
“I believe is Barraclough. He is a dark man, browned with 


4, the sun of South America. He could easily carry a white wig 
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and a false moustache and a pair of gold spectacles in- i 
Gladstone bag coming out of the house at night. When he we . 
into it in the daylight as the Indian he can have that. light’ over: 
coat and his flower in the same bag.” 

“But the night we saw him he-had'no bag?” 8 (. . 

“No; but he might easily have had the wig and Ete in | 
his overcoat pocket. At any rate, I am pretty sure that Aleem — bk 
Mohammed and Judkins Barraclough are the same person.” 

“That is your theory, but you may be wrong.” ‘Re 

“ Ot course—I am not infallible.” 

The cab stopped suddenly. We had redhead Mabledon i 
Place, where the man had orders to pull up. We got out and — 
Dorcas gave him instructions to wait for us where pr "a 
saying we might be a couple of hours or more. » 

Taking the black bag with us, we made our-way towards ie 
Crescent, which was quite deserted: Dorcas’ took ‘her goloshes 
out of the bag and put them on, and handed me mine, just as _ 
we got close to the house. Glancing round to see noone was 
about, she went noiselessly up the steps and tried the latchkeys. — i 
` The first did not fit. It was probably the key of Berkeley 
Square. The second, to our intense relief, fitted perfectly. «In 4 
a moment we were inside the hall and had closed the door "a 
noiselessly behind us. a a 

Dorcas, taking the dark lantern from her belt, struck a silent ni 
match and lighted the wick. Gi 

The hall was bare, the stairs were atearpateds the whole 
atmosphere of the house suggested that it was uninhabited. 

The keys were on the outside of the doors of the two rooms i 
on the ground floor. i t 

We opened the door of the front parlour. It was sinita bara ee: 
Dorcas looked about it in every direction. 12 ae 

Then she turned the tap of the gas on. There was nosound, — 

“Gas cut off and meter taken away when last tenant left,” 
said Dorcas. “The occupant must have used candles ora 
lamp.” $ 
“There’s nothing in that,” I said. “A- abt manyi people : 
prefer them.” 

‘Ss Oniteson» -f hope he used candles. But let us have a peep: ; 
at the next room.’ 

Dorcas went first and opened the door of the els parlour. at y 

The room was empty. . G EAA 
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i - Dorcas looked carefully round it, then turned the light of the 
= bull’s-eye to the floor. Suddenly she stooped down. 


4 


“Hes used this room,” she said ; “ see, here is the tallow trail.” 
She pointed to some small blobs of tallow grease near the 
doors of a cupboard, which was in one corner of the room. 
“He has used candles here,” she said. “The candle has 


_ stood some time on the floor and guttered. That was while the 


4 


person who had been carrying it was busy with both hands 
inside this cupboard.” 

‘The cupboard was locked, but the lock was a paltry one, and 
drawing a little instrument non the bag Dorcas soon had it 


_ open. 


“How odd to take the trouble to lock up such rubbish as 


this!” exclaimed Dorcas, drawing out a bundle of ragged female 


- clothing. 


I stared at the articles as Dorcas held them up. 

“Good gracious!” I said. “These are the clothes of some 
wretched creature who must have been in the last stage of 
poverty. The dress is ragged and mud-stained, the old red 
flannel petticoat almost in ribbons, the bonnet battered and 


= black with grease. Faugh! put the things down.” 


_ Dorcas was not inciined to abandon her find so readily, but 


presently she put the rags slowly back in the cupboard. “I 


wonder what he’s done with the body?” she said quietly. 
I must confess that when Dorcas said that, I had an uncom- 


fortable, creepy sensation. Could it be possible that such a 


wretched creature as these locked-uprags had once belonged to 


_ had been done to death in an empty house by the millionare of 
= Berkeley Square? 


Dorcas must have divined my thoughts. “Are you wonder- 


ing if the body of the woman who wore these things is concealed 
on the premises?” she said. 


“Something of the sort was in my mind.” 
“And I don’t know what to think,” said Dorcas. “If the 


_ body is buried, why on earth were not these accusing rags buried 


a 


with it?” 


le 


We went downstairs, and as we walked through the silent, 
deserted passages of the basement, I felt suspiciously uncom- 
fortable. A rat ran squeaking behind the wainscot, and I am 


ji ashamed to say that in my overwrought nervous condition I 
couldn't help giving a little cry of alarm. 
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I tried to excuse my cowardice to Dorcas, but she stopped 
me. | 
“Don’t apologise,” she said. “I ama great deal more afraid 
of rats than I am of human beings.” | 

We had passed into the back kitchen or scullery. 

“ He has been here,” she said. 

“How do you know?” 

“ By the tallow trail. The guttering candle has left its traces 
here.” 

She pointed out three blobs of tallow on the edge of the sink, 
and turned the light of the bull’s-eye full on the trap. Then 
she passed her hand carefully over the surface and drew it 
away. A few exceedingly small damp atoms of pulpy water — 
adhered to her palm. Dorcas examined the atoms carefully. 
“Probably red on one side and white on the other,” she said, 
“I wonder where the bottles are ?” 

“ What bottles ? ” 

There were two short wooden shelves on each side of the 
sink. From the one on the left-hand side Dorcas took a Chisel. It- 
was evidently new, by the handle, but the edge was slightly rusty. p 

“The bottles that the labels have been scraped from with this — 
chisel,” she said. “The labels have been damped at the sink, 
It is the wet on the label that has rusted the chisel.” 

Suddenly ske stooped down, and let the lantern flash round 
the room. Something among some rubbish in one corner 
attracted her attention. It was a small empty bottle, about the — 
size Of the bottles in which chemists sell toothache tincture. 
She picked the bottle up and examined it carefully. 

“ It has been washed out,” she said, “and there is nothing to 
tell us what it contained.” 

“Does it matter?” I exclaimed. “It is hardly likely that Mr. 
Judkins Barraclough came here to wash bottles. That may 
have been done by the former tenants.” 

“No, bottles have been scraped here recently. Fragments 
of the pulped paper are still in the sink, and that chisel is pro- 
bably one of the tools that the Indian gentleman ordered from k 
the ironmonger’s.” 

“Well, whatever the bottle contained we can’t find it oul 
nere,” I aia l 

“ No, let’s go into the front kitchen.” oe 

In the front kitchen there were two cupboards and a kitch 
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dresser. The cupboards were not quite empty—on one shelf 
was a packet of coffee and a bag of sugar. On the kitchen 
dresser was a brown paper package open at one end. It con- 
tained eleven boxes of ordinary matches—the twelfth half empty, 
was lying on one of the dresser shelves. 

“The coffee bothers me,” said Dorcas, “ but the matches 
show that this is where the bottle washer lighted his candles 
of an evening. The candles themselves can’t be far off.” 

She looked at the dresser drawers. They had round wooden 
painted handles. She turned the light of the bull’s-eye on to each 
handle. Then she touched the handle of the top left-hand drawer. 

“ This is one he uses,” she said. 

“How can you tell that?” I said, gazing curiously on the 
handle, and failing to see any indication which could have guided 
Dorcas in her selection. 

“ Look at this handle carefully,” she said, “and you will see 
a tiny atom of paper still adhering to it. The person who 
washed bottles has come from the sink with a wet hand and 


opened that drawer. A scrap of the label has adhered to his 


hand and come off on the drawer handle, as he grasped it to pull 
it open. And now I am sure that the person who washed the 
bottles and opened this drawer was Mr. Judkins Barraclough.” 

= Istared at Dorcas in amazement. ‘“‘How can the drawer 
handle tell you that? ” I exclaimed. 

“You remember that Barraclough’s right arm was evidently 
too painful to use, and he was using his left the night we-saw 
him get out of the cab, Well, the rusty chisel was thrown after 
use on the left-hand side of the sink, and here the drawer has 


_ been pulled open with the left hand.” 


“ Surely a left hand doesn’t mark itself on a drawer handle.” 
“No, but this drawer stuck and was difficult to open. The 
person trying it rested.one hand—a wet and dirty one—on the 


dresser. See, here are five dirty finger-marks on the right- 
_ hand side of the drawer.” 


f 


I looked where Dorcas had pointed, gnd indications were 


_ undoubtedly there. Dorcas had some difficulty in pulling the 


4 
. 
E 


_ the finger-marks. 


i 


it There were two packets of common candles and back in 





drawer open, and had to rest her own hand on the dresser. She 


tried with her left hand, and her right hand then fell exactly on 


When the drawer at last yielded we looked eagerly inside 
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the corner of the drawer half a dozen small bottles similar to the — 
one we had found empty in the sink. 

Dorcas drew them out and examined them carefully. “All — 
red labels, you see, with ‘ Poison’ printed on them, ‘ Hydrate 
of Chloral’ written above. They have all been purchased — 
from different chemists—though one doesn’t have to sign for k 
chloral. Mr. Judkins Barraclough is using chloral for some 
purpose in this house, and after each bottle is used he removes ý 
the label.” l 
“ Why should he do that ?” ‘ 

“Well, he may not think it wise to leave empty labelled — 
chloral bottles about. He is a cunning man, and is guarding — 
against contingencies.” 

“ But what can he be doing with chloral here—in an empty j 
house ? ” | 

“We may find out before we leave it. At any rate, let us see if 
he uses any of the upper rooms.” D 

“ We haven’t searched the coal cellar yet,’’ I said, suddenie 
recollecting the Euston-square mystery, and the discovery of the 
corpse of the poor “ Canterbury Belle.” 

“To get to the coal cellar you have to go out into the area 
in these houses,” replied Dorcas. “ He wouldn’t do that.” 

“The wine cellar, then? ” 

Dorcas shook her head. “I looked at the door of that as we 
came by. It was ajar. If there was anything to conceal there — 
it would be shut and locked.” 

“ But the cases of brandy ——” 

“ May be there—we'll go and see.” 

The wine cellar was small and filled with old rubbish evidently 
left behind by the last tenants. 

But the brandy cases were there. One was opened andthe © 
lid off. There were only six bottles left. The straw envelopes — 
of the other six lay on the floor. 1 

“ Where are the empty bottles? ” I said. “We ought to look 
for them.” | 

i yes nat is what we will do next. I have an idea they are 
upstairs.” 

c Why: 27) | 

“ As we came down the kitchen stairs I noticed a short straw 
lying on one of them. When the bottle was being taken out 
of the straw envelope in the cellar a loose straw or two caught 
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on the clothes of the person handling it. As he went up the 


stairs the straw became disengaged by the action of walking 
and fell. Weve searched the parlours carefully—now let us go 


upstairs to the first floor.” 


There were two doors on the first floor. We tried the front 
room one first and found it unlocked and the room quite empty. 

“ Now for the back room,” said Dorcas. 

We went out on to the landing and tried the back room door. 
It was locked. 

“Tf there is anything more to be found it will be here,” ex- 
claimed Dorcas, her face, which had been pale until now, 
suddenly flushing with excitement. 

“ What can we do?—burst the door open?” 

“Yes—I came prepared for emergencies.” 

Dorcas produced an instrument which is technically known as 
a “jemmy” from her bag and handed it to me. 

I had once burst open a door, but I was not a skilled work- 
man, and so it was a good ten minutes before the door yielded, 
bursting open with a crash and tearing away with it a portion 
of the lock, which fell with a clatter to the ground. 

As the door fell it seemed as though there was an echo of it 
downstairs. 

“Whats that?” exclaimed Dorcas. “It sounded like the 
front door shutting.” 

“ Nonsense,” I said, “it’s the echo—the house is empty.” 

Dorcas had turned her lantern on the staircase, and was 
peering over the balustrade, All was silent as the grave. 

“J must have been mistaken,” she said. “Good heavens, 
there can’t have been someone in the house all this time— 
someone who has slipped past us and escaped. If I thought 
that I 7: 

She paused and uttered a little cry. She had turned the 
lantern right round, and it lit up the room, the door of which 
we had just burst open. 

As the light of the bull’s-eye dimly illuminated the apartment 
an extraordinary sight met our eyes. The centre of the room 





was entirely occupied by what looked like a huge wire cage. 


Wire netting nearly six feet high was stretched from side to 
side of the room on ropes which were fastened in the walls by 
iron rings. Across the inside, at the top and bottom of what 


was practically a wired-off passage was wire netting of the same 
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height securely fixed and lashed firmly in its place, and to 


prevent the occupant of the cage from climbing over the top it 
was roofed in with a double thickness of coarse sacking securely 
fastened to the wirework. The floor was covered with india- 
rubber mats nailed down to keep them in place. 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed. “Is it a menagerie, or a 
cage for some wild animal, or what?” 

Suddenly Dorcas grasped my arm, and put her finger to her 
lips. In one corner of the cage, on a rug, covered over by a 
scarlet blanket, lay a woman. 

“ She must be dead!” I exclaimed, starting back with horror. 
“ Only a corpse could sleep through the crash of that door.” 

“No,” said Dorcas, creeping up close to the wire netting, 
“ She is breathing—see, the blanket rises and falls.” 

“What can it mean? Is she some mad woman whom 
Barraclough is keeping here? ” 

Dorcas did not answer. She was gazing earnestly at the face 
of the sleeper. It was the face of a woman of about forty—a 


dark woman who must once have been strikingly handsome. — 
Dorcas let the light fall upon it for a minute or two, but the © 


sleeper made no movement. Her breathing was strangely 
heavy. Suddenly Dorcas touched my arm and pointed to an 
open bottle which stood near the rug. 

“Brandy,” she said. “That’s where the six bottles have gone 
to.” 

“Is she in a drunken stupor, do you think?” 

“ Drunken, perhaps, is hardly the word,” replied Dorcas; 
“you forget the empty chloral bottles.” 

“ You think that the chloral is for her?” 


“Yes ; this woman is under the influence of it now. Aman ~ 


or a woman who takes chloral would sleep through an earth- 
quake. A drunken man or woman would certainly have been 


startled by the noise we made just now. In some mysterious ~ 


way she has been got into this house, and is being kept here a 
prisoner by Mr. Judkins Barraclough. He probably dissolves 


a dose of chloral and puts it into each bottle of brandy he brings 


to the poor creature.” 
“ What can be the object of that?” 
“The chloral is given, I take it, with the same object as this 


wire cage has been built around her (probably while she lay 


helpless and insensible under the influence of the drug)—to 


"p 
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keep her from making a noise, shouting or beating against the 
walls, or going to the windows and attracting the attention of 
the neighbours. The man who has got this woman in his 
power comes here daily, but probably only after dark, and has 
to leave her alone at night and for many hours during the day. 
She is caged in to keep her from beating the walls, and she is 
dosed with chloral in order to keep her from moving about or 
making the slightest noise.” 

“And the object? ” 

“To let her kill herself with the brandy.” 

“Then why the chloral ?—that sends her to sleep and prevents 
her from drinking as much as she would.” 

“Tf she were left with the brandy alone she would become 
violent and be able to shriek. She might in an access of 
delirium tear down her cage and get free. No—kept here 
without food and with a plentiful supply of brandy she will die 
slowly of alcoholic poisoning. But she must die quietly—hence 
the chloral.” 

“What an infamous villain !” 

“Yes, and a desperate one. This is the woman who bit him 
that night. There must have been a violent struggle after he 
got her here. This woman is probably his first wife. There 
cannot be any other reason for Mr. Barraclough’s mysterious 
proceedings.” 

“But now we have found her,” I exclaimed, “ what do you 
propose to do?” 

“We must break through this netting, and try and rouse her 
first,” replied Dorcas, “Her gaoler doesn’t go near her—see 
here is where he evidently picks up the corner of the network 
to put in the bottles of drugged brandy. The nail has been 
pulled out and hammered in again several times.” 

Dorcas went to the shutters, which were closed, and wrenched 
off the iron bar. ‘“‘ Take this,” she said, “ and break the netting 
down sufficiently for us to get in. It will make less noise than 
forcing out the staples.” 

I took the bar, and several violent blows broke the EET 


_ portion of the cage loose from the fastenings in the floor. Then 
I pulled it up sufficiently high to allow Dorcas to crawl under- 
= neath, 
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“This must be the woman whose clothes are downstairs in 
the cupboard,” I said. “Fancy a woman reduced to such 
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poverty as that—the wife of a millionaire. Why, she must have © 


been a homeless outcast.” 

Dorcas had gone to the sleeping woman’s side. Gently 
she turned down the top of the scarlet blanket. Then she 
started back in astonishment. The woman was fully dressed 
in clothes of the best quality. 

Dorcas lifted the almost lifeless arm from the sleeper’s side 
and pointed to her fingers. On one was a worn wedding-ring, 
and above ita diamond ring. A gold bangle set with jewels 
was round her wrist. : 

“What does it mean?” said Dorcas, knitting her brows, 
“ The rags concealed in the cupboard downstairs never belonged 
to ¢Azs woman.” | 

At that moment a church clock struck five. 

“Quick!” cried Dorcas, thrusting Mr. Barraclough’s keys 
through the broken wirework into my hand. ‘ You must go. 
‘The cab will be waiting in Mabledon Place. Go to Berkeley 


Square at once and put the keys in the letter-box. I wouldn't 


have that man suspect anything for all the money in the world!” 
“ And you?” | 
“I shall stay here. Come back as soon as you Can. Ring 
the bell gently and I will let you in. Ah! wait a moment!” 
She tore a leaf from her note-book, and scribbled something 
in lead pencil, then folded it, and gave it to me. It was 
addressed to a doctor in Endsleigh Gardens. 


“TPs close by; call there on your way. Ring the doctor up — 


and give him this. He is an old friend of mine and will come 


at once. Then goto Berkeley Square as fast as the horse can — 


take you, and put the keys in the letter-box.” 


There was nothing for it but to obey. When I closed the 
door of No. — softly behind me it was broad daylight, and the — 


birds were singing gaily in the trees. 

As I reached the pavement I involuntarily turned back to 
take a parting glance at the closely shuttered house in which I 
had left Dorcas Dene alone with the caged woman. 

As I did so I suddenly became aware of something which 
rooted me to the spot, and paralysed me beyond the power of 
uttering a cry. 


Crouching in the shadow of the next doorway was 4 dark 


man with white hair, a closely-cropped white moustache, and 
gold spectacles. 
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IX.—THE CLOTHES IN THE CUPBOARD. 


I STOOD for a moment paralysed. Could it be possible that 
standing there watching me as I emerged from the house in 
Burton Crescent was the mysterious Indian whom Dorcas Dene 
believed to be no other than Judkins Barraclough himself? 
Judkins Barraclough in a false wig and a moustache and a pair 
of gold spectacles. 

Then suddenly I recollected the sound we had heard as of 
the shutting of the front door. Someone Žad been in the house 
at the time. Someone had slipped past when we were in 
the front room, and as the door of the room in which the 
drugged woman lay yielded with a crash, that person had crept — 
out into the street. 

And that person was the man with the white hair and mous- 
tache, whose dark eyes were gleaming at me through his gold 
spectacles now. 

What was I todo? To seize the Indian and call for the 
police? I hesitated to do that without Dorcas’s authority. I 
went up the step of of No. —, and rang the bell gently. 

In a moment I heard Dorcas’s voice saying, “ Who’s 
there ?” 

“ Open quickly i” I exclaimed. “It is I.” 

The door opened and I dashed into the hall and gasped out 
that the Indian was there—outside—what should I do? 

Dorcas frowned. “There was someone in the house, then!” 
she exclaimed. “Oh, if I had only known it! But go to the 
doctor at once, and then get back with those keys.” 

“ And the Indian?” 

“Will probably get at Judkins Barraclough at the earliest 
Opportunity and warn him.” 

“You don’t think the Indian is Barraclough disguised, now, 
then?” 

“No—that’s impossible. I’ve been off the track a little, but 
I’m on it right enough now. Get away now, every minute is of 
value.” 
= Dorcas shut the door and I went down the steps again, 
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I looked about for the Indian. While I was talking to 
Dorcas he had slipped out of the doorway and disappeared. | 
found the cab waiting, drove to the doctor in Endsleigh Gardens, 
left the note, and then told the cabman to drive me with all 
speed to the top of Berkeley Square. 

It was half-past five when I slipped the keys quietly into Mr. 
Barraclough’s letter box. It was six o’clock when the cab 
stopped again in Mabledon Place. 

There were one or two people passing through the Crescent 
—people on the way to work. Outside some of the houses 
sleepy-looking girls were shaking the mats and beginning the 
household duties of the day. 

A policeman passed me and bade me good morning. I re- 
turned his salutation and walked past No. — to the end of the 
Crescent. When I looked round he had sauntered away, and I 
returned and rang the bell. 

Dorcas greeted me with a smile. 

“ Come along,” she said, ** come and have some coffee, for 
you must be faint.” 

“ But the woman ?” 

“The doctor is with her and is bringing her round. I hope 
presently she will be able to give us a little information.” 

Dorcas led the way and I followed her. To my astonish- 
ment, instead of going downstairs, where I presumed the 
coffee would be waiting for us, she went upstairs to the second 
floor. 

Dorcas opened a door and I found myself in a little back 
room that had evidently been inhabited. Ona small Oriental 
table was a French coffee-making machine, and underneath it a 
spirit lamp. In the corner lay a couple of Oriental rugs, and on 
a small table by the side of it a box of cigarettes. 

“Tye taken the liberty of using Mr. Aleem Mohammed’s 
private apartments,” said Dorcas. “ He evidently furnished 
them for himself before he made his preparations for a lady 
visitor below.” 

“Then he was here all the time? ” 

“I don’t think he was here that night when we nearly 
knocked the neighbourhood up. But he probably came in 
later, and he was certainly here last night when we were ex- 
amining the house. It was only when we began to make a 


noise that he became aware of our presence. When he heard > 
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_ the locked door of the room on the first floor go, he let himself 
out, and kept watch from the outside.” 

“st Why ? 2? 

s SAT to see what we were going to do.” 

“ But Judkins Barraclough we know has the key of the house. 
How did the Indian get in?” 

“That’s simple,” replied Dorcas. “They had a latchkey 
each.” 

I flung myself down on the rugs and drank the coffee which 
Dorcas had made. 

The coffee revived my drooping energies, and set my brain 
working again. If the Indian was living in the house and 
had escaped, what was there to prove that not he but Barra- 
clough was the person who was helping the unhappy creature 

= downstairs to her death ? 

I asked Dorcas. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that Barraclough is the prin- 
cipal, and the Indian only an accomplice,” she replied. “ But 
we're not going to let the Indian escape.” 

“ We have done so.” 

“No. Scotland Yard has him in hand.” 

“Scotland Yard?” 

“Yes ; directly the doctor came, which was almost immedi- 
ately after he received my note, I went out and sent a message. 
Hark! there’s a knock at the door.” 

Dorcas ran downstairs bidding me follow her. She opened 
the front door, and a handsome, foreign-looking dark man, of 
about eight-and-thirty, stepped into the hall, and politely raised 
his hat. 

“ Ah, Mr. Stromberg, I am glad,” exclaimed Dorcas, shaking 
hands heartily with the new arrival. “I was wondering who 
would be on duty. Allow me to introduce my friend Mr. 

_ Saxon. Mr. Saxon, this is Inspector Stromberg, of the 
Criminal Investigation Department.” 

The inspector bowed and smiled. 

“I am always delighted to work with the famous Dorcas 
= Dene,” he said tome. “My only regret is that she is not one of 
us.” Then turning to Dorcas, he said, “ And now what is the 
= mystery we are to have the pleasure of unravelling together this 
i time?” 

a “The mystery is, I hope, already unravelled,” replied Dorcas 
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demurely, “but I must not go any farther with it. It is now a 
matter for the police.” : 
“ And the particulars ? ” 


Clearly and concisely Dorcas gave the famous detective officer — 


the details of the great Barraclough mystery. 
When she had finished the Inspector rose and grasped 
Dorcas warmly by the hand. 


“ My dear Mrs, Dene,” he said, “ you have done wonders. Of — 
course, I must take charge of the case now as it is practically an — 


attempt to murder, but I shall do nothing without your approval, 
The woman is in charge of the doctor still, I presume ?” 


“Ves, He will call me as soon as she is able to converse | 


coherently.” 

“And Mr. Judkins Barraclough—what is your idea of the 
time to make the arrest ?” 

“To-night.” 

“ To-night ?—but why give him so much law as that ?” 

“Iam very much interested in some ragged feminine gar- 
ments concealed in a cupboard here. I want to find out what 
object Barraclough can have in keeping them there.” She added 
something in a whisper that I was evidently not intended to 
hear. The great man looked grave. 

“ It is a desperate thing to do,” he said. 

“I am afraid that unless we find the Indian and get him to 
turn Queen’s Evidence, the mere fact of Barraclough having a 
latchkey will not bring the attempted murder home to him. I 
like to clear up my cases thoroughly, and I confess that these 
pauper rags completely baffle me. By the bye, you acted on my 
information with regard to the Indian ? ” 

“Yes,” said the Inspector. “ What was your idea in asking 
me to have enquiries made at the post-offices you named?” 

“They are the only ones within reasonable distance which 
are opened before eight in the morning. My idea was that the 
man would go toa telegraph office and send a warning wire to 
Barraclough. You sent a messenger to the receiving offices near 
Berkeley Square ?” 

“ Yes ; no telegram will be delivered to Barraclough without 
our Prowleder of its contents.” 


“That’s all right,” said Dorcas, “and of course, by some ~ 
unaccountable accident, that telegram won’t reach Mr. Barra- 


clough,” 
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Inspector Stromberg shrugged his shoulders. 
“The Post Office is a sacred institution in this country,” he 


said. “The police do not tamper with letters and telegrams.” 


“ No,” said Dorcas, sweetly, “ but sometimes accidents happen 
—a careless clerk, for instance, puts a wrong address on the 
envelope and that causes somebody else to open the telegram 
after the boy has gone.” 

The Inspector gazed at Dorcas admiringly. 

A door on the first floor opened, and a voice called “ Mrs, 
Dene.” 

Dorcas ran upstairs and left the Inspector and myself 
together, 

Presently she came down again. 

“The woman is better and able to talk. But the doctor says 
that for many reasons it would be as well to get her to a 
hospital at once.” 

“ Very well,” said the Inspector. ‘Perhaps your friend will 
go and get a four-wheel cab?” 

I took the hint and went out. There were plenty of cabs 
near St. Pancras, and I was back with one in about five 
minutes. 

Wrapped ina blanket and a rug, which we brought down 
from the Indian’s room, the doctor, myself, and Stromberg 
carried the woman, rescued from a lingering death, out of the 
house, and got her into the cab without attracting the attention 
of anyone but a small boy who was delivering newspapers. 
The doctor drove away with his patient, and we returned to the 
house, Dorcas taking the Inspector upstairs to see the cage and 
the Indian’s apartment. 

At a quarter to eight a man arrived to see Stromberg and 
made a communication to him. 

“Thats all right,’ exclaimed the Inspector, and calling 
Dorcas, he told her that the Indian had just sent a telegram to 
Barraclough. 

“ It wont be delivered till ten minutes past eight. Pll go up 
to the receiving office and arrange for that mistake in the 
address, I shall be there by eight o’clock, which is the time 
they open. Stop here till I come back.” 

In an hour Stromberg returned radiant. He had the tele- 
gram : i 

“ Don’t go house. See me at once old place. Important, M,” 
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“That’s all right,” said Dorcas. “Now I want to send 


another telegram to Barraclough.” Dorcas tore a leaf from her _ 


pocket-book and wrote : “ All over. Come Crescent, ten to-night.” 

“I understand,” said the Inspector. “Pll send it at once, In 
the meantime the men who are trying to track the Indian, will, 
I hope, succeed. They will bring him straight to the Yard to 
me. You had better be there this afternoon at three. There’s 
only one thing that may upset your plan. Suppose Barraclough 
comes here this afternoon, lets himself in, and finds the woman 
gone.” 

“Tve thought of that,” said Dorcas. “ But is he likely to im 
the daylight? It is easy to make him alter his determination 
if he does. Put a special policeman on with instructions to 
keep his eye on the door, and directly he sees anyone going 
towards it let him stroll up. Barraclough won’t risk letting him- 
self in with a latchkey under the eyes of a policeman. He'll go 
away again and come after dark and then we shall be ready for 
him.” 

“You're right,” said the Inspector. “ Pll have the policeman 
put on. But there’s one thing more—we know what we want 
Barraclough to do, but how about the broken-open door—that 
will rouse his suspicions at once?” 

“Send some workmen you can trust to put it right again. 
He’s not likely to examine it very closely.” 

“ PII send the workmen at once. You'll have to stay and let 
them in. A couple of hours will see them through. But who is 
going to stay here to let zs in?” 

“You'll want help to-night,” replied Dorcas. “Send a plain 
clothes officer with the men—he can stay on in charge of the 
house.” 

“ Yes, that will do—and now—Au revoir.” 

“ What is this mysterious plan of yours?” I said to Dorcas, 
when the Inspector had gone. 

“Oh, I only wanted to see what Barraclough wanted with 
those old clothes. Now, I’m going to lie down for an hour in 
the Indian’s room—lI’m tired. You had better go home.” 

“Arent you going to let me see the end of it?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. I shall be back here at seven 


o’clock—come then.” 
3 t t+ J s © p% o 
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At seven o’clock that evening, I rang cautiously at No. —, 
Burton Crescent. The Inspector opened the door to me. 

“Mrs. Dene’s upstairs,” he said, “front room, first floor.” 

I went upstairs, found the door open and started back in 
astonishment. Dorcas was there, sitting on one of the small 
tables which had been brought down from the Indian’s room, 
and in the corner sitting cross-legged and smoking a cigarette 
was Mr. Aleem Mohammed. Near him was aman, who was, I 
concluded, the plain clothes officer from the Yard, 

Dorcas beckoned me out on to the landing. 

“You see, we’ve got Aleem,” she said. 

“Yes, how did you manage it?” 

“The Yard promptly ran him down and brought him to 
Stromberg. The man, seeing his game is up, has given us 
every information. Stromberg has promised that if he helps 
us to-night he may get off lightly.” 

“ What has he told you?” 

“ All we wanted to know. He is a man whom Barraclough 
employed in South America, and brought over here with him 
when he came, Barraclough made wealth rapidly in South 
America, and in fact accumulated a vast fortune equal to two or 
three millions of money, but he made the foundation of that 
fortune by unscrupulous means. Once in possession of money 
his natural ability enabled him to conduct his operations with 
skill, and his later successes were legitimate enough. But Aleem 
knew him in his shady days, so he tells us, and he didn’t mean 
to be left in South America. 

“ About a fortnight ago Barraclough went to him—he had a 
little flat in Great Russell Street —and offered him £5,000 if he 
would consent to get a house and take charge of a woman who 
was drinking herself to death. The rest you know. Aleem 
swears that he only got the house and the things Barraclough 
ordered him to, and that he has never interfered in any way 
with the woman.” 

“But who got her here?” 

“Barraclough himself—but that we have learned from the 
woman herself. Stromberg interviewed her at the hospital. 
Her name is Judkins. Twenty years ago she married John 
_ Judkins, a clever but improvident clerk in the employ of a firm 
of financiers in the City. Judkins got into debt and difficulties 

and one day disappeared, and she never saw him again until lately. 
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handsome woman did fairly well. One evening some weeks ago 
she was at the Empire when she heard a gentleman behind her 
call out ‘Hullo, Judkins!’ She turned and saw two gentlemen 
in evening dress greet each other. The name Judkins caused 
her eagerly to scrutinise the features of the elder of them. She 
recognised him in a moment as her husband——” 

I interrupted Dorcas with a remark which rose to my lips; 

“ Why did the gentleman call Mr. Barraclough ‘ Judkins’?” 

“ Most of his friends clip his double barrel name to that, I 
expect. Butlet me go on. Afterthe two gentlemen separated, 
Mrs. Judkins followed her husband until he was in a quiet part 
of the promenade and then touched him on the shoulder and 
said ‘Jack!’ 

“ Judkins started and turned as pale as his bronzed face 
would let him. Then he took her arm and they went out into 
Leicester Square together. He explained that he had intended 
to write to his wife after he decamped, but he had got into fresh 
trouble and had to clear out of the country. He had come back 
some years ago intending to find his wife, but he was in witha 
bad set and for his share in a fraud he had been sentenced to © 
ten years’ imprisonment. He had been out for a year, but he 
was still getting his living by his wits. | 

“He had promised her he would do what he could for her, — 
and gave her £50 in bank-notes. He met her by appointment 
some time after that, and made her a present of some jewellery 
and quite won her confidence, only he was always careful to 
warn her that he was still what the fraternity call ‘ crook,’ and 
the police were keeping an eye on him. s 

“ One day he said he should have to lie quiet for a bit, and he il 
told her to come to him where he was staying at No. —, Burton . 
Crescent. She was to come at midnight. He would, he hoped, — 
have some money and jewellery to give her which he wanted 
her to take care of while he was away. 

“The woman fell into the trap. At midnight her husband 
let her in. The house was in darkness. He took her by the — 
hand and led her upstairs. i 

“ Suddenly the idea came to her that all was not right—she 
grew nervous and tried to drag her hand away. The man seized 
her forcibly and thrust his arm across her mouth to stop her 
screaming. She struggled and bit fiercely into his flesh, He — 
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uttered a cry of rage, and thrust his pocket-handkerchief into 
her mouth. Then he held something to her nose, which she 
= supposed must have been chloroform, for she remembers no 
more. When she came to herself she aE Aeda unable to 
= move, and was lying in a kind of cage in one of the rooms. She 
saw brandy by her side and she drank. The brandy was all 
she had, and she drank to drive away her terror. She confesses 
that she had been a hard drinker, and that on several occasions 
when Judkins met her she had been drinking heavily. It was 
probably this discovery which gave him the idea of letting her 
_ drink herself to death quietly, using the chloral as a means to 
eee an end.” 
“And now?” I said as Dorcas finished her narrative. 
i “ And now she is getting round——Well?” 
| The last word was addressed to Inspector Stromberg, who 
= had come upstairs. 
“Everything is ready,” he said. “I’ve two men posted out 
~> of sight in front, and there’s no chance of an escape at the 
mee pack.” 
We went into the room all three together. 

. “Now,” said the Inspector to the Indian, “ you quite under- 
$ stand what you are to do?” 
his “Yes, I understand,” replied Mr. Mohammed with a sickly 
ae erin, 
. “And remember you can’t save him. If you warn him and 

he tries to bolt, my men are TRUE Ss you'll let him come in 
= and do exactly as he tells you.” 
ú 66 Yes, » 

“ Now, once more you are sure you have no idea to whom 
_ those old clothes in the cupboard belong, nor why Barraclough 
brought them here ! ” 
i “No; he must have brought them and put them there when 
I did not see.” 
* * x x * * * 

At ten o’clock there was the sound of a key turning in the 
lock downstairs. The house was in darkness. In the centre of 
= the first-floor back room the cage, restored to its former condi- 
tion, stood as before ; only one side had been torn away by 

_ Aleem in order that he might ascertain if the woman was really 
dead. Covered over with a scarlet blanket lay something that 
= looked like a human form. A cloth was flung over the face. 
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Dorcas and I were sitting with the front room door open — 
when we heard the key. Aleem was on the landing ready to 
receive his master. Stromberg and the plain-clothes officer — 


were nowhere to be seen. 


The Indian had taken down the sacking that formed the rook i 


of the cage, and flung it into the corner. Through the thin 


partition that separated the back and front rooms two gimlet- ` 


holes had been bored. Dorcas knelt down and fixed her eyes 
to these. We could hear every word that was spoken. 

Barraclough called out softly, “Aleem, Aleem, are you 
there?” 

“I am here,” answered Aleem. “ Come up—all is over.” 

Barraclough came quickly up the stairs. Aleem opened the 
door of the back room. 

“She died this morning early. Now, what are we to do? 
Bury her here ?” 

“ No ; it would look like murder if the body was ever found, 
and one never knows. She'll be much safer buried in a 
cemetery.” 

“In a cemetery ?” 


“Yes—after an inquest. We had better let the law establish 


our innocence 77 case of accidents. It’s always safer to do the 
bold thing, Aleem—lI’ve always found it so. Take this key, go 
downstairs, unlock the cupboard in the parlour, and bring 
me up a bundle of old clothes you'll find there—and bring a 
light.” 

I almost thought I heard Dorcas give a sigh of relief. She 
had forgotten that she had burst the cupboard open. Had 
Barraclough gone himself he would have noticed it. 

Aleem went downstairs, and Dorcas rose quietly, went out 
softly, and stopped him as he came up. “ Leave the door ajar,” 
she said under her breath. Aleem evidently obeyed, for she 
remained outside. 

I took her vacant place at the peepholes. 

“Now,” said Barraclough, as the Indian handed him the 
bundle and put the candle on the floor, “you’re quicker- 
fingered than I am—go in and strip the body.” 

The Indian hesitated. ‘ Why should I do this ?” 


“Why? Because you’re going to have five thousand pounds. 
I’m not going to pay you and do the dirty work myself. Off — 


with every rag—the jewels you can keep for yourself.” 
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s Still the Indian hesitated. ‘But why should we strip the 
body ?” he said. 

“Why ?—to put those rags on it.” 

“ And then?” 

“Well, then all we’ve got to do is to wait till there isn’t a sou 
~ about and then pop the body outside on the doorstep.” 

“ But the police—they will make inquiries.” 

“The police will do nothing of the sort. A wretched, ragged 
outcast will be found on a doorstep dead. She will be taken to 
the mortuary and a post-mortem made. The cause of deatli 
will be found to be starvation and drink, and the body will be 
buried. The law doesn’t trouble itself about paupers found 
dead on a doorstep.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Aleem, “that is what you wanted with 
those rags then?” 

“Yes. Now, then, let me see what sort of a lady’s maid you 
make.” 

At that moment the corpse moved slightly under the scarlet 
blanket. 

Barraclough sprang back. “ You fool—she’s zof dead!” he 

cried. 

“No,” exclaimed Inspector Stromberg, leaping up and fling- 
ing the blanket from him. “Were all very much alive.” 

At the same moment the sacking in the corner lifted up, and 
the plain-clothes officer slipped from under it, and Dorcas, 
pushing the door open, ran into the rcom, 

“Mr. Barraclough,” said the Inspector. “I arrest you on 
_ a charge of attempting to murder your wife, Marian Judkins.” 
The millionaire grasped the situation in a moment. 

“You infernal traitor!” he hissed at the mild Mohammed. 
— & Pi—pi—_— 
In a moment the two officers had him by the arms. 

“Come along,” said the Inspector. “ We'll get a four-wheeler 
tothe door. I presume you haven’t got your brougham waiting 
~ outside ?” 
 Asthemen went downstairs with their prisoner, Dorcas nodded 
_ pleasantly to the Inspector. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, “for helping me to find out 
what those clothes in the cupboard were for.” Then she turned 
_ to me and said, “ You’ve had twenty-four hours’ excitement 
_ straight off—you must be tired. Go home and go to bed.” 
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“ And you: re 
“I’m going to Berkeley Square to tell the lady this shana H 
married that she is a free woman, and to offer her my sincere T 
congratulations.” 


- =—— 


X—THE. HAVERSTOCK HILL MURDERS 


THE blinds had been down at the house in Oak Tree Road and 
the house shut for nearly six weeks. I had received a note 
from Dorcas saying that she was engaged on a case which 
would take her away for some little time, and that as Paul had 
not been very well lately she had arranged that he and her 
mother should accompany her. She would advise me as soon 
as they returned. I called once at Oak Tree Road and found — 
it was in charge of the two servants and Toddlekins, the bull- 
dog. The housemaid informed me that Mrs. Dene had not 
written, so that she did not know where she was or when she ~ 
would be back, but that letters which arrived for her were for- a 
warded by her instructions to Mr. Jackson, of Penton Street — 
King’s Cross. me 

Mr. Jackson, I AN ean was the ex- police-sergeant who, 
was generally employed by Dorcas when she wanted a house 
watched or certain inquiries made among tradespeople. | felt "9 
that it would be unfair to go to Jackson. Had Dorcas wanted 
me to know where she was she would have told me in her — 
letter. 
The departure had been a hurried one. I had gone to the — 
North in connection with a business matter of my own ona 
Thursday evening, leaving Dorcas at Oak Tree Road, and ~ 
when I returned on Monday afternoon I found Dorcas’s letter at _ 
my chambers. It was written onthe Saturday, and evidently on 
the eve of departure. 

But something that Dorcas did not tell me I learned quite y 
accidentally from my old friend Inspector Swanage, of Scotland A 
Yard, whom I met one cold February afternoon at Kempton > 
Park Steeplecases. | 

Inspector Swanage has a greater acquaintance with the 
fraternity known as “the boys” than any other officer. He ha i 
attended race meetings for years, and the “ boys ” always gree Si 
him respectfully, though they wish him further. Many a — 


Y 
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_ prettily-planned coup of theirs has he nipped in the bud, and 
- many an unsuspecting greenhorn has he saved from pillage by 
a timely whisper that the well-dressed young gentlemen who are 
_ putting their fivers on so merrily and coming out of the enclosure 

with their pockets stuffed full of bank-notes are men who get 
_ their living by clever swindling, and are far more dangerous than 
= the ordinary vulgar pickpocket. 

On one occasion not many years ago I found a well-known 

_ publisher at a race meeting in earnest conversation with a 
beautifully-dressed, grey-haired sportsman. The publisher in- 
formed me that his new acquaintance was the owner of a horse 
which was certain to win the next race, and that it would start 
at ten to one. Only in order not to shorten the price nobody 

= was to know the name of the horse, as the stable had three in 
the race. He had obligingly taken a fiver off the publisher to put 
on with his own money. 

I told the publisher that he was the victim of a “ tale- 
pitcher,” and that he would never see his fiver again. At that 
moment Inspector Swanage came on the scene, and the owner of 

= race horses disappeared as if by magic. Swanage recognised 

_ the man instantly, and having heard my publisher’s story said, 

_ “If I have the man taken will you prosecute?” The publishes 

shook his head. He didn’t want to send his authors mad with 
delight at the idea that somebody had eventually succeeded in 
getting a fiver the best of him. So Inspector Swanage strolled 
= away. Half an hour later he came to us in the enclosure and 
said, “ Your friend’s horse doesn’t run, so he’s given me that 

_ fiver back again for you.” And witha broad grin he handed my 

_ friend a bank-note. 

It was Inspector Swanage’s skill and kindness on this 

q occasion that made me always eager to have a chat with him 

_ when I saw him at a race meeting, for his conversation was 

always interesting. 

_ The February afternoon had been a cold one, and soon after 
_ the commencement of racing there were signs of fog. Now a 

- foggy afternoon is dear to the hearts of the “ boys.” it con- 

= ceals their operations, and helps to cover their retreat. As 
the fog came up the Inspector began to look anxious, and I 
$ went up to him. 

ing “You don’t like the look of things?” I said. 

4 K No, if this gets worse the band will begin to play—there 
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are some very warm members of it here this afternoon. It was — 
a day just like this last year that they held up a bookmaker 
going to the station, and eased him of over £500. Hullo?” 
As he uttered the exclamation the Inspector pulled out his — 
race card and seemed to be anxiously studying it. 
But under his voice he said to me, “Do you see that tall — 
man in a fur coat talking to a bookmaker? See, he’s just 
handed him a bank-note.” | 
“Where ?—I don’t see him.” 
“Yonder. Do you see that old gipsy-looking woman with 
race cards? She has just thrust her hand through the railings” 
and offered one to the man.” 
“ Yes, yes—I see him now.” 7 
“That’s Flash George. I’ve missed him lately, and I heard 
he was broke, but he’s in funds again evidently by his get-up.” 
“One of the boys ?” A 
“ Has been—but he’s been on another lay lately. He was mixed _ 
up in that big jewel case— £10,000 worth of diamonds stolen from 
a demi-mondaine. He got rid of some of the jewels for the — 
thieves, but we could never bring it home to him, But he © 
was watched for a long time afterwards and his game was 
stopped. The last we heard of him he was hard up and — 
borrowing from some of his pals. Hes gone now. I'll justgo 
and ask the bookie what he’s betting to.” 4 
The Inspector stepped across to the bookmaker and presently 
Kening 
“He is in luck again,” he said. ‘ He’s put a hundred ready 
on the favourite for this race. By the bye, how’s your friend — 
Mrs, Dene getting on with her case?” 
I confessed my ignorance as to what Dorcas was doing at A 
the present moment—all I knew was that she was away. | 
“Oh, I thought you’d have known all about it,” said the 
inspector! “ She’s on the Hannaford case.” 
“What, the murder ?” 








cc Yes. ”? 
“ But surely that was settled by the police? The husband ( 
was arrested immediately after the inquest.” ie 


‘ 
“ Yes, and the case against him was very strong, but we 


know that Dorcas Dene has been engaged by Mr. Hannaford’s — 
family, who have made up their minds that the police, firmly 
believing him guilty, won’t look anywhere else for the murderer 
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—of course they are convinced of his innocence. But you 
must excuse me—the fog looks like thickening, and may stop 


= racing—I must go and put my men to work.” 


“One moment before you g»—why did you suddenly ask 
me how Mrs. Dene was getting on? Was it anything to do 
with Flash George that put it in your head ?” 

_ The Inspector looked at me curiously. 
“Yes,” he said, “though I didn’t expect you’d see the 


connection. It was a mere coincidence. On the night that 


Mrs. Hannaford was murdered Flash George, who had been 
lost sight of for some time by our people, was reported to have 


= been seen by the Inspector who was going his rounds in the 


neighbourhood. He was seen about half-past two o’clock in the 
morning looking rather dilapidated and seedy. When the 
report of the murder came inthe Inspector at once remembered 
that he had seen Flash George in Haverstock Hill. But there 
was nothing in it—as the house hadn’t been broken into and there 
was nothing stolen. You understand now why seeing Flash 
George carried my train of thought on to the Hannaford murder 
and Dorcas Dene. Good-bye.” 

The Inspector hurried away and a few minutes afterwards 
the favourite came in alone for the second race on the card. 


= The stewards immediately afterwards announced that racing 
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would be abandoned on the account of the fog increasing, and 
I made my way to the railway station and went home by the 
members’ train. 

_ Directly I reached home I turned eagerly to my newspaper 
file and read up the Hannaford murder. I knew the leading 
features, but every detail of it had now a special interest to 
me, seeing that Dorcas Dene had taken the case up. 

These were the facts as reported in the Press: 

Early in the morning of January 5 a maid-servant rushed out 
of the house, standing in its own grounds on Haverstock Hill, 
calling “ Murder!” Several people who were passing instantly 
came to her and inquired what was the matter, but all she could 


_ gasp was, “ Fetch a policeman.” When the policeman arrived 
he followed the terrified girl into the house and was conducted 


to the drawing-room, where he found a lady lying in her night- 


= dress in the centre of the room covered with blood, but still alive. 
= Hesent one of the servants for a doctor, and another to the 


= police-station to inform the superintendent. The doctor came 
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immediately and declared that the woman was dying. He did 
everything that could be done for her, and presently she partially 
regained consciousness. The superintendent had by this time 
arrived, and in the presence of the doctor asked her who had 
injured her. fs 

She seemed anxious to say something, but the effort was too 
much for her, and presently she relapsed into unconsciousness, 
She died two hours later, without speaking. 

The woman’s injuries had been inflicted with some heavy 
instrument. On making a search of the room the poker was 
found lying between the fireplace and the body. The poker 
was found to have blood upon it, and some hair from the unfor- 
tunate lady’s head. 

The servants stated that their master and mistress, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hannaford, had retired to rest at their usual time, shortly 
before midnight. The housemaid had seen them go up to- 
gether. She had been working at a dress which she wanted for 
next Sunday, and sat up late, using her sewing-machine in the 
kitchen. It was one o’clock in the morning when she nase 
her master and mistress’s door, and she judged by what she 
heard that they were quarrelling. Mr. Hannaford was notin 
the house when the murder was discovered. The house was 
searched thoroughly in every direction, the first idea of the — 
police being that he had committed suicide. The telegraph 
was then set to work, and at ten o’clock a man answering Mr. 
Hannaford’s description was arrested at Paddington Station, — 
where he was taking a ticket for Uxbridge. | 

Taken to the police-station and informed that he would be 
charged with murdering his wife, he appeared to be horrified, 
and for some time was a prey to the most violent emotion. 
When he had recovered himself and was made aware of the 
serious position in which he stood, he volunteered a statement. 
He was warned, but he insisted on making it. He declared that 
he and his wife had quarrelled violently after they had retired 
to rest. Their quarrel was about a purely domestic matter, but 
he was in an irritable, nervous condition, owing to his health, — 
and at last he had worked himself up into such a state, that he had 
risen, dressed himself, and gone out into the street. That would — 
be about two in the morning. He had wandered about ina 
state of nervous excitement until daybreak. At seven he had 
gone into a coffee-house and had breakfast, and had then gone ~ 
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into the park and sat on a seat and fallen asleep. When he 
= woke up it was nine o'clock. He had taken a cab to Padding- 
ton, and had intended to go to Uxbridge to see his mother, who 
= resided there. Quarrels between himself and his wife had been 
frequent of late, and he was ill and wanted to get away, and he 
= thought perhaps if he went to his mother for a day or two he 
= might get calmer and feel better. He had been very much 
worried lately over business matters. He was a stockjobber, 
= andthe market in the securities in which he had been specu- 
_ lating was against him. 
= At the conclusion of the statement, which was made in a 
nervous, excited manner, he broke down so completely that it 
was deemed desirable to send for the doctor and keep him under 
close observation. 
_ Police investigation of the premises failed to find any further 
clue. Everything pointed to the supposition that the result of 
the quarrel had been an attack by the husband—possibly in a 
sudden fit of homicidal mania—on the unfortunate woman. The 
police suggestion was that the lady, terrified by her husband’s 
behaviour, had risen in the night and run down the stairs to the 
= drawing-room, and that he had followed her there, picked up 
the poker, and furiously attacked her. When she fell, appa- 
rently lifeless, he had run back to his bedroom, dressed himself, 
and made his escape quietly from the house. There was 
nothing missing so far as could be ascertained—nothing to 
= suggest in any way that any third party, a burglar from outside 
or some person inside, had had anything to do with the matter. 
The coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of wilful murder, and 
_ the husband was charged before a magistrate and committed for 
trial. But in the interval his reason gave way, and, the doctors 
certifying that he was undoubtedly insane, he was sent to 
_ Broadmoor. 
_ Nobody had the slightest doubt of his guilt, and it was his 
_ mother who, broken-hearted, and absolutely refusing to believe 
in her son’s guilt, had come to Dorcas Dene and requested her 
_ to take up the case privately and investigate it. The poor old 
lady declared that she was perfectly certain that her son could 
not have been guilty of such a deed, but the police were satis- 
fied, and would make no further investigation. 
zor This I learnt afterwards when I went to see Inspector 
‘Swanage. All I knew when I had finished reading up the case 
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in the newspapers was that the husband of Mrs. Hannaford was i 
in Broadmoor, practically condemned for the murder of his wife, 
and that Dorcas Dene had left home to try and prove his 
innocence. 

The history of the Hannafords as given in the public Press 
was as follows: Mrs. Hannaford was a widow when Mr. 
Hannaford, a man of six-and-thirty, married her. Her first s 
husband was a Mr. Charles Drayson, a financier, who had been i 
among the victims of the fire at the Paris Opéra Comique. His 
wife was with him in a loge that fatal night. When the fire 
broke out they both tried to escape together. They became 
separated in the crush. She was only slightly injured, and 
succeeded in getting out; he was less fortunate. His gold 
watch, a presentation one, with an inscription, was found among £ 
a mass of charred, unrecognisable remains when the ruins were H 
searched. ig 

Three years after this tragedy the widow married Mr. Han- 
naford. The death of her first husband did not leave her 
well off. It was found that he was heavily in debt, and had he ~ 
lived a serious charge of fraud would undoubtedly have been 
preferred against him. As it was, his partner, a Mr. Thomas | 
Holmes, was arrested and sentenced to five years’ penal servi- A 
tude in connection with a joint fraudulent transaction. K 

The estate of Mr. Drayson went to satisfy the creditors, but 
Mrs. Drayson, the widow, retained the house at Haverstock 
Hill, which he had purchased and settled on her, with all the 
furniture and contents, some years previously. She wished to ¢ 
continue living in the house when she married again, and Mr. ~ 
Hannaford consented, andthey madeit theirhome. Hannaford 
himself, though nota wealthy man, was a fairly successful stock- 
jobber, and until the crisis, which had brought on great anxiety 
and helped to break down his health, had had no financial 
worries. But the marriage, so it was alleged, had not been a © 
very happy one and quarrels had been frequent. Old Mrs, 
Hannaford was against it from the first, and to her herson always 
turned in his later matrimonial troubles. Now that his life had 
probably been spared by this mental breakdown, and he had ~ 
been sent to Broadmoor, she had but one object in life—to set 
her son free, some day restored to reason, and with his innocence ~ 


proved to the world. 
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It was about afortnight after my interview with Inspector 
Swanage, and my study of the details of the Haverstock Hill 


murder, that one morning I opened a telegram and to my in- 


tense delight found that it was from Dorcas Dene. It was from 
London, and informed me that in the evening they would be 
very pleased to see me at Oak Tree Road. 

In the evening I presented myself about eight o’clock. Paul 
was alone in the drawing-room when I entered, but his face and 
his voice when he greeted me showed me plainly that he had 
benefited greatly by the change. 

“Where have you been, to look so well?” I asked. “The 
South of Europe, I suppose—Nice or Monte Carlo?” 

“ No,” said Paul smiling, “ we haven’t been nearly so far as 
that. But I mustn’t tell tales out of school. You must ask 
Dorcas.” 

At that moment Dorcas camein and gave me a cordial grect- 
ing, 

“Well,” I said, after the first conversational preliminaries, 
“who committed the Haverstock Hill murder?” 

“Oh, so you know that I have taken that up, do you? I 
imagined it would get about through the Yard people. You see, 
Paul dear, how wise I was to give out that I had gone away.” 

“Give out!” I exclaimed. “ Haven’t you been away then?” 

“No, Paul and mother have been staying at Hastings, and I 
have been down whenever I have been able to spare a day, but 
as a matter of fact Ihave been in London the greater part of 


the time.” 


“ But I don’t see the use of your pretending you were going 
away.” 

“I did it on purpose. I knew the fact that old Mrs. Hanna- 
ford had engaged me would get about in certain circles, and I 
wanted certain people to think that I had gone awayto investi- 
gate some clue which I thought I had discovered. In order 


P oto baulk all possible inquirers I didn’t even let the servants for- 


ward my letters. They went to Jackson, who sent them on to me.” 

“Then you were really investigating in London?” 

“ Now shall I tell you where you heard that I was on this 
case?” 

(13 Yes.” 

“ You heardit at Kempton Park Steeplechases, and your in- 
formant was Inspector Swanage.” 
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“ You have seen him and he has told you.” 

“No; I saw you there talking to him.” 

“ You saw me? You were at Kempton Park? I never saw 
you.” i 
“Ves, you did, for I caught you looking full at me. Iwas _ 
trying to sell some race cards just before the second race, and 
was holding them between the railings of the enclosure.” 

“What! You were that old gipsy woman? I’m certain 
Swanage didn’t know you.” 

“I didn’t want him to, or anybody else.” 

“It was an astonishing disguise. But come, aren’t you going 
to tell me anything about the Hannaford case? I’ve been read- 
ing it up, but I fail entirely to see the slightest suspicion against 
anyone but the husband. Everything points to his having 
committed the crime ina moment of madness. The fact that — 
he has since gone completely out of his mind seems to me to 
show that conclusively.” 

“It is a good job he did go out of his mind—but for that I 
am afraid he would have suffered for the crime, and the poor 
broken-hearted old mother for whom I am working would soon 
have followed him to the grave.” 

“Then you don’t share the general belief in his guilt?” 

“I did at first, but I don’t now.” 

“ You have discovered the guilty party ?” 

“ No—not yet—but I hope to.” 

“Tell me exactly all that has happened—there may still be a 
chance for your ‘ assistant.’ ” 

“ Yes, it is quite possible that now I may be able to avail my- ` 
self of your services. You say you have studied the details of 
this case—let us just run through them together, and see what 
you think of my plan of campaign so far as it has gone. When 
old Mrs. Hannaford came to me, her son had already been 
declared insane and unable to plead, and had goneto Broad- 
moor. That was nearly a month after the commission of the 
crime, so that much valuable time had been lost. At first I 
declined to take the matter up—the police had so thoroughly in- 
vestigated the affair. The case seemed so absolutely conclusive 
that I told her that it would be useless for her to incur the 
heavy expense of a private investigation. But she pleaded so 
earnestly—her faith in her son was so great—and she seemed 
such a sweet, dear old lady, that at last she conquered my | | 
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scruples, and I consented to study the case, and see if there was 


the slightest alternative theory to go on. I had almost abandoned 
hope, for there was nothing in the published reports to encourage 

it, when I determined to go to the fountain-head, and see the 
Superintendent who had had the case in hand. 

“He received me courteously, and told me everything. He 
was certain that the husband committed the murder. There 
was an entire absence of motive for anyone else in the house to 
have done it, and the husband’s flight from the house in the 
= middle of the night was absolutely damning. I inquired if they 
had found anyone who had seen the husband in the street 

— anyone who could fix the time at which he had left 
the house. He replied that no such witness had been found. 
Then I asked if the policeman on duty that night had made any 
report of any suspicious characters being seen about. He said 
_ No, the only person he had noticed at all was a man well known 
to the police—a man named Flash George. I asked what 
time Flash George had been seen and whereabouts, and I 
ascertained that it was at half-past two in the morning, and 
about a hundred yards below the scene of the crime, that when 
the policeman spoke to him he said he was coming from Hamp- 
stead, and was going to Covent Garden Market. He walked 
away in the direction of the Chalk Farm Road. I enquired 
what Flash George’s record was, and I ascertained that he was 
the associate of thieves and swindlers, and he was suspected of 
having disposed of some jewels, the proceeds of a robbery which 
had made a nine days’ sensation. But the police had failed to 
_ bring the charge home to him, and the jewels had never been 
traced. He was also a gambler, a frequenter of racecourses and 
certain night-clubs of evil repute, and had not been seen about 
for some time previous to that evening.” 

“And didn’t the police make any further investigations in that 
direction ?” 

“No. Why should they? There was nothing missing from 
the house—not the slightest sign of an attempted burglary. All 
their efforts were directed to proving the guilt of the unfortunate 
= woman’s husband.” 

“And you?” 
“I had a different task—mine was to prove the husband’s 


innocence. I determined to find out something more of Flash 


George. I shut the house up, gave out that I had gone away, 
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and took, amongst other things, to selling cards and pencils on j 
racecourses. The day that Flash George made his reappearance 
on the turf after a long absence was the day that he backed the 
winner of the second race at Kempton Park for a hundred ~ 
pounds.” 

“ But surely that proves that if he had been connected with 

any crime it must have been one in which money was obtained, 
No one has attempted to associate the murder of Mrs. Hanna- 
ford with robbery.” 
. “No. But one thing is certain—that on the night of the 
crime Flash George was in the neighbourhood. Two days 
previously he had borrowed a few pounds of a pal because he 
was ‘stoney broke? When he reappears as a racing man he 
has on a fur coat, is evidently in first-class circumstances, and 
he bets in hundred-pound notes. He isa considerably richer 
man after the murder of Mrs. Hannaford than he was before, 
and he was seen within a hundred yards of the house at half- 
past two o'clock on the night that the crime was committed.” 

“That might have been a mere accident. His sudden wealth 
may be the result of a lucky gamble, or a swindle of which you 
know nothing. I can’t see that it can possibly have any bearing 
on the Hannaford crime, because nothing was taken from the 
house.” i 

“ Quite true. But here is a remarkable fact. When he went 
up to the betting man he went to one who was betting close 
to the rails. When he pulled out that hundred-pound note 
I was at the rails, and I pushed my cards in between and 
asked him to buy one. Flash George is a ‘ suspected character, 
and quite capable on a foggy day of trying to swindle a book- 
maker. The bookmaker took the precaution to open that note, z 
it being for a hundred pounds, and examined it carefully. That 
enabled me to see the number. I had sharpened penciis to sell, 
and with one of them I hastily took down the number of that 
note——185421.” 

“That was clever. And you have traced it?” 

ce Yes.” 

“ And has that furnished you with any clue?” s 

“It has placed me in possession of a most remarkable fact. — 
The hundred-pound note which was in Flash George’s possession 
on Kempton Park racecourse was ore of a number which were 
paid over the counter of the Union Bank of London for a five- 
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_ thousand-pound cheque over seven years ago. And that cheque 
= was drawn by the murdered woman’s husband.” 

| “Mr. Hannaford !” 

= “No; her first husband—Mr. Charles Drayson.” 


XI.—THE BROWN BEAR LAMP. 


WHEN Dorcas Dene told me that the £100 note Flash George 
had handed to the bookmaker at Kempton Park was one which ~ 
had some years previously been paid to Mr. Charles Drayson, 
the first husband of the murdered woman, Mrs. Hannaford, I 
had to sit still and think for a moment. 

It was curious certainly, but after all much more remarkable 
coincidences than that occur daily. I could not see what prac- 
tical value there was in Dorcas’s extraordinary discovery, because 
Mr. Charles Drayson was dead, and it was hardly likely that his 
wife would have kept a £100 note of his for several years. And 
if she had, she had not been murdered for that, because there 
were no signs of the house having been broken into. The more 
I thought the business over the more confused I became in my 
attempt to establish a clue from it, and so after a minute’s 
= silence I frankly confessed to Dorcas that I didn’t see where 
= her discovery led to. 

“I don’t say that it leads very far by itself,” said Dorcas. 
“But you must look at a// the circumstances. During the night 
of January 5 a lady is murdered in her own drawing-room. 
Round about the time that the attack is supposed to have been 
made upon her a well-known bad character is seen close to the 
_ house. That person, who just previously has been ascertained 
f to have been so hard up that he had been borrowing of his 
= associates, reappears on the turf a few weeks later expensively 
f dressed and in possession of money. He bets with a £100 note, 
= and that £100 note I have traced to the previous possession of 
t the murdered woman’s first husband, who lost his life in the 
= Opéra Comique disaster in Paris, while on a short visit to that 
Capital.” 
= ‘Yes, it certainly is curious, but——” 

“Wait a minute—I haven’t finished yet. Of the bank-notes— 
several of them for £100—which were paid some years ago to 
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before the murder.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“ Since the murder several of them have come in. Now, is it 
not a remarkable circumstance that during all those years 
£45,000 worth of bank-notes should have remained out!” 

“It is remarkable, but after all bank-notes circulate—they may 
pass through hundreds of hands before returning to the bank.” 

“ Some may, undoubtedly, but it is highly improbable that a// 
would under ordinary circumstances—-especially notes for £ 100. 
These are sums which are not passed from pocket to pocket. 
As a rule they go to the bank of one of the early receivers of 
them, and from that bank into the Bank of England.” 

“You mean that it is an extraordinary fact that for many ~ 
years not one of the notes paid to Mr. Charles Drayson by the 
Union Bank came back to the Bank of England.” 

“ Yes, that 7s an extraordinary fact, but there is a fact which is 
more extraordinary still, and that is that soon after the murder 
of Mrs. Hannaford that state of things ceases. It looks as 
though the murderer had placed the notes in circulation again,” 

“It does, certainly. Have you traced back any of the other 
notes that have come in?” 

“Yes ; but they have been cleverly worked. They have nearly 
all been circulated in the betting ring ; those that have not have 
come in from money-changers in Paris and Rotterdam. My 
own belief is that before long the whole of those notes will come 
back to the bank.” 

“Then, my dear Dorcas, it seems to me that your course is 
plain, and you ought to go to the police and get them to get the 
bank to circulate a list of the notes.” 

Dorcas shook her head. “ No, thank you,” she said. “I’m 
going to carry this case through on my own account. The 
police are convinced that the murderer is Mr. Hannaford, who 
is at present in Broadmoor, and the bank has absolutely no rea- 
son to interfere. No question has been raised of the notes hav- | 
ing been stolen. They were paid to the man who died over — 
seven years ago, not to the woman who was murdered last — 
January.” 

“But you have traced one note to Flash George, who isa 
bad lot, and he was near the house on the night of the tragedy. 
You suspect Flash George and——” | 
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j i “I do not suspect Flash George of the actual murder,” she 
said, “and I don’t see how he is to be arrested for being in 
possession Of a bank-note which forms no part of the police 
case, and which he might easily say he had received in the 
betting ring.” 

“Then what ave you going to do?” 

“Follow up the clue I have. I have been shadowing Flash 
| George all the time I have been away. I know where he lives 
= —I know who are his companions.” 

“ And do you think the murderer is among them?” 
“No, They are all a little astonished at his sudden good for- 
tune. I have heard them ‘chip’ him, as they call it, on the sub- 
ject. I have carried my investigations up to a certain point and 
_ there they stop short. I am going a step further to-morrow 
= evening, and it is in that step that I want assistance.” 
_ “And you have come to me?” I said eagerly. 
(49 Yes.” 

= “What do you want me to do?” 
= “To-morrow morning I am going to make a thorough exami- 

nation of the room in which the murder was committed. To- 

morrow evening I have to meet a gentleman of whom I know 
4 nothing but his career and his name. I want you to accompany 
ane,” 
“Certainly ; but if I am your assistant in the evening I shall 
expect to be your assistant in the morning—I should very much 
like to see the scene of the crime.” 
= “I have no objection. The house on Haverstock Hill is at 
= present shut up and in charge of a caretaker, but the solicitors 
= who are managing the late Mrs. Hannaford’s estate have given 
= me permission to go over it and examine it.” 

The next day at eleven o’clock I met Dorcas outside Mrs. 
= Hannaford’s house, and the caretaker, who had received his in- 
structions, admitted us. He was the gardener, and an old ser- 
vant, and had been present during the police investigation. 
= The bedroom in which Mr. Hannaford and his wife slept on 
= the fatal night was on the floor above. Dorcas told me to go 
upstairs, shut the door, lie down on the bed, and listen. 
‘Directly a noise in the room attracted my attention, I was to 
_ jump up, open the door and call out. 

Bag obeyed her instructions and listened intently, but lying on 
a p bed I heard nothing for a long time. It must have been 
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quite a quarter of an hour when suddenly I heard a sound as ‘of. 


a door opening with a cracking sound. I leapt up, ran to the 


balusters, and called over, “ I heard that!” 

“ All right, then, come down,” said Dorcas, who was standing 
in the hall with the caretaker. 

She explained to me that she had been moving about the 
drawing-room with the man, and they had both made as much 
noise with their feet as they could. They had even opened and 
shut the drawing-room door, but nothing had attracted my at- 
tention. Then Dorcas had sent the man to open the front door. 
It had opened with the cracking sound that I had heard. 

“ Now,” said Dorcas to the caretaker, “ you were here when 
the police were coming and going—did the front door always 
make a sound like that?” 

“Yes, madam. The door had swollen or warped, or some- 
thing, and it was always difficult to open. Mrs. Hannaford 
spoke about it once and was going to have it eased.” 

“That’s it, then,” said Dorcas to me. “ The probability is that 
it was the noise made by the opening of that front door which 
first attracted the attention of the murdered woman” 

“That was Hannaford going out—if his story is correct.” 

“No; Hannaford went out in a rage, He would pull the door 
open violently, and probably bang it to. That she would under- 
stand. It was when the door opened again with a sharp crack 
that she listened, thinking it was her husband come back.’ 

“But she was murdered in the drawing-room? ” 

“Yes. My theory, therefore, is that after the opening of the 
front door she expected her husband to come upstairs. He 
didn’t do so, and she concluded that he had gone into one of 
the rooms downstairs to spend the night, and she got up and 
came down to find him and ask him to get over his temper and 
come back to bed. She went into the drawing-room to see if he 
was there, and was struck down from behind before she had 
time to utter a cry. The servants heard nothing, remember.” 

“ They said so at the inquest—yes.” 


“ Now come into the drawing-room. ‘This is where the care- 
taker tells me the body was found—here in the centre of the 


room—the poker with which the fatal blow had been struck was 
lying between the body and the fireplace. The absence of a 
cry and the position of the body show that when Mrs. Hanna- 


ford opened the door she saw no one (i am of course presuming — 4 
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“that the murderer was zot her husband) A she came in fur- 
= ther. But there must have been someone in the room or she 
_ couldn’t have been murdered in it.” 

“That is indisputable; but he. might not have been in the 
room at the time—the person might have been hiding in the 
“hall and followed her in.” 

“e To suppose that we must presume that the murderer came 
into the room, took the poker from the fireplace, and went out 
¥ ee. in order to come in again. That poker was secured, I am 
_ convinced, when the intruder heard footsteps coming slope the 
stairs. He picked up the poker then and concealed himself here.” 
“Then why, my dear Dorcas, shouldn’t he have remained 
Eed until Mrs. Hannaford had gone out of the room 
again?” 

“I think she was turning to go when he rushed out and struck 
her down. He probably thought that she had heard the noise 
of the door, and might go and alarm the servants.” 

“But just now you said she came in perem that her hus- 
. band had returned and was in one of the rooms.’ 

“The intruder could hardly be in possession of her thoughts.” 
“In the meantime he could have got out at the front door.” 
“Yes; but if his object was robbery he would have to go 
without the plunder. He struck the woman down in order to 


e got anything by searching the house, mg’am,” 
_ broke in the EKET “The police satisfied EE that 
= nothing had been disturbed. Every door was locked, the plate 
_ was all complete, not a bit of jewellery or anything was missing. 
The servants were all examined about that, and the detectives 
_ went over every room and every cupboard to prove it wasn’t no 
; burglar broke in or anything of that sort. Besides, the windows 
4 were all fastened.” 
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_ did it, ma’am, right enough. He was out of his mind.” 
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__ “What he says is quite true,” said Dorcas to me, “but some- | 
thing alarmed Mrs. Hannaford in the night and brought her to. ` 
i the drawing- room in her nightdress. If it was as I suspect, the | 
Ps The caretaker shook his head. “It was the poor Seen: as” 


a "Dorcas shrugged her shoulders. “ If he had done it, it 
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would have been a furious attack, there would have been oaths 
and cries, and the poor lady would have received a rain of blows. 
The medical evidence shows that death resulted from ove heavy — 
blow on the Jack of the skull. But let us see where the mur- 
derer could have concealed himself ready armed with the poker © 
here in the drawing-room.” 

In front of the drawing-room window were heavy curtains, and 
I at once suggested that curtains were the usual place of con- 
cealment on the stage and might be in real life. s 

As soon as I had asked the question Dorcas turned to the 
caretaker. “You are certain that every article of furniture isin _ 
its place exactly as it was that night?” A 

“ Yes ; the police prepared a plan of the room for the trial, % 
and since then by the solicitors’ orders we have not touched a 
thing.” 

“ That settles the curtains then,” continued Dorcas. “Look 
at the windows for yourself. In front of one, close by the cur- 
tains, is an ornamental table covered with china and glass and 
bric-à-brac ; and in front of the other a large settee. No man © 
could have come from behind those curtains without shifting | 
that furniture out of his way. That would have immediately at- 
tracted Mrs. Hannaford’s attention and given her time to — 
scream and rush out of the room. No, we must find some other 
place for the assassin, Ah !—I wonder if——” 

Dorcas’s eyes were fixed on a large brown bear which stood — 
nearly against the wall near the fireplace. The bear, a ran 
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fine, big specimen, was supported in its upright position by an 
ornamental iron pole, at the top of which was fixed an oil lamp — 
covered with a yellow silk shade, 
“Thats a fine bear lamp,” exclaimed Dorcas. 
“Yes,” said the caretaker, “it’s been here ever since I’ve been — 
in the family’s service. It was bought by the poor mistress’s — 
first husband, Mr. Drayson, and he thought a lot of it. But 
he added, looking at it curiously, “I always thought it stood — 
closer to the wall than that. It used to—right against it.” 
“ Ah,” exclaimed Dorcas, “that’s interesting. Pull the 
curtains right back and give me all the light you can.” 
As the man obeyed her directions she went down on her handi 
and knees and examined the carpet carefully. 
u are right,” she said. “This has been moved a little 
forward, and not so very long ago—the carpet for a square € 
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some inches is a different colour to the rest. The brown bear 
= stands on a square mahogany stand, and the exact square now 
= shows in the colour of the carpet that has been hidden by it. 
= Only here is a discoloured portion and the bear does not now 
b stand on it.” 

The evidence of the bear having been moved forward from a 
3 = position it had long occupied was indisputable. Dorcas got up 
= and went to the door of the drawing-room. 

= “Go and stand behind that bear,” she said. “Stand as 
= compact as you can, as though you were endeavouring to con- 
= ceal yourself.” 

= I obeyed,and Dorcas, standing in the drawing-room door- 
= way, declared that I was completely hidden. 

“Now,” she said, coming to the centre of the room and turn- 
_ ing her back to me, “ reach down from where you are and see if 
= you can pick up the shovel from the fireplace without making a 
noise,” 

IT reached out carefully and had the shovel in my hand with- 
out making a sound. 

“I have it,” I said. 

“That’s right. The poker would have been on the same 
side as the shovel, and much easier to pick up quietly. Now, 
while my back is turned, grasp the shovel by the handle, leap 

Out at me, and raise the shovel as if to hit me—but don’t get 
excited and do it, because I don’t want to realise the scene oo 
= completely.” 

I obeyed. My footsteps were scarcely heard on the heavy- 
pile drawing-room carpet. When Dorcas turned round the 
shovel was above her head ready to strike. 

“Thank you for letting me off,” she said, with a smile. Then 
her face becoming serious again, she exclaimed: “ The mur- 
_ derer of Mrs. Hannaford concealed himself behind that brown 
_ bear lamp, and attacked her in exactly the way I have indicated. 
Eut why had he moved the bear two or three inches forward?” 

“To conceal himself behind it.” 

“Nonsense! His concealment was a sudden act. That bear 
= is heavy—the glass chimney of the lamp would have rattled if it 
* had been done violently and hurriedly while Mrs. Hannaford 
= was coming downstairs—that would have attracted her attention 
i and she would have called out, ‘Who’s there?’ at the doorway, 
and not have come in looking about for her husband.” 
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Dorcas looked the animal over carefully, prodded it with her l 
fingers, and then went behind it. s 
After a minute or two’s close examination, she uttered ‘ a little 7 
cry and called me to her side. 3 
She had found in the back of the bear a small straight slit, — 
This was quite invisible. She had only discovered it by an 
accidentally violent thrust of her fingers into the animal’s fur. 
Into this slit she thrust her hand, and the aperture yielded 
sufficiently for her to thrust her arm in. The interior of the 
bear was hollow, but Dorcas’s hand as it went down struck 
against a wooden bottom. Then she withdrew her arm and the ~ 
aperture closed up. It had evidently been specially prepared as — 
a place of concealment, and only the most careful examination 
would have revealed it. 3 
“ Now,” exclaimed Dorcas, triumphantly, “I think we are on ~ 
a straight road! This, I believe, is where those missing bank- — 
notes lay concealed for years. They were probably placed there 
by Mr. Drayson with the idea that some day his frauds might — 
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be discovered or he might be made a bankrupt. This was his (i 
little nest-egg, and his death in Paris before his fraud was dis- 
covered prevented him making use of them. Mrs. Hannaford + 
evidently knew nothing of the hidden treasure, or she would y 
speedily have removed it. But someone knew, and that someone 
. put his knowledge to practical use the night that Mrs. Hanna- BY: 


ford was murdered. The man who got in at the front door that 
night, got in to relieve the bear of its valuable stuffing; he 
moved the bear to get at the aperture, and was behind it when | 
Mrs. Hannaford came in. The rest is easy to understand.” 

“ But how did he get in at the front door?” 

“ That’s what I have to find out. I am sure now that Flash 
George was in it. He was seen outside, and some of the notes 
that were concealed in the brown bear lamp have been traced 
to him, Who was Flash George’s accomplice we may discover 
to-night. I think i have an idea, and if that is correct we shall — 
have the solution of the whole mystery before dawn to- -morrow 
morning.” 

- “Why do you think you will learn so much to-night?” ' 

“ Because Flash George met a man two nights ago outside the 
Criterion. I was selling wax matches, and followed them up, — 
pestering them. I heard George say to his companion, whom I — 
had never seen with him before, ‘Tell him Hungerford Bridge, — 
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Fic, Wednesday. Tell him to bring the lot and Pll cash 
up for them !?” 

And you think the ‘him ’—— ?” 

= “Ys the man who rifled the brown bear and killed Mrs. 

“Hannaford. ” | | 
[á] as % = & = 2d 
= At eleven o'clock that evening I met Dorcas Dene in Villiers 
Street. I knew what she would be like, otherwise her disguise 
= would have completely baffled me. She was dressed as an 
a Italian street musician, and was with a man who looked like an 
K Italian organ-grinder. 

= Dorcas took my breath away by her first words. 

“Allow me to introduce you,” she said, “to Mr. Thomas 

Holmes. This is the gentleman who was Charles Drayson’s 
) artner, and was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude over 
4 - the partnership frauds.” 
“Yes,” replied the organ-grinder in excellent English. “I 
= suppose I deserved it for being a fool, but the villain was 
= Drayson—he had all my money, and involved me in a fraud at 
_ the finish.” 

“T have told Mr. Holmes the story of our discovery,” said 
Dorcas. “I have been in communication with him ever since 
I discovered the notes were in circulation. He knew Drayson’s 
_ affairs, and he has given me some valuable information. He is 
with us to-night because he knew Mr. Drayson’s former 
= associates, and he may be able to identify the man who knew 
the secret of the house at Haverstock Hill.” 

“You think that is the man Flash George is to meet?” 
“TT do, What else can ‘ Tell him to bring the lot and I'll cash 
up’ mean but the rest of the bank-notes?” | 

= Shortly before twelve we got on to Hungerford Bridge—the 
4 2 narrow footway that runs across the Thames by the side of the 
railway. 

= Iwas to walk ahead and keep clear of the Italians until I 
f fieard a signal. 

_ We crossed the bridge after that once or twice, I coming from 
= one end and the Italians from the other, and passing each other 
about the centre. 

_ At five minutes to midnight I saw Flash George come slowly 
q iiss from the Middlesex side. The Italians were not far 
_ behind. A minute later an old man with a grey beard, and 
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wearing an old Inverness cape, passed me, coming from th 
Surrey side. When he met Flash George the two stopped an 
leant over the parapet, apparently interested in the river. 
Suddenly I heard Dorcas’s signal. She began to sing the 
Italian song, “ Santa Lucia.” 

I had my instructions. I jostled up against the two men and 
begged their pardon. oy 

Flash George turned fiercely round. At the same moment I 
seized the old man and shouted for help. The Italians came 
hastily up. Several foot passengers rushed to the scene and 
inquired what was the matter. ; 

“ He was going to commit suicide,” I cried. “He was just 
going to jump into the water.” 

The old man was struggling in my grasp. The crowd were — 
keeping back Flash George. They believed the old man was $ 
struggling to get free to throw himself into the water, f 

The Italian rushed up to me. e 

“Ah, poor old man!” he said. “ Don’t let him get away!” 

He gave a violent tug to the grey beard. It came off in his À 
hands. Then with an oath he seized the supposed would-be 
suicide by the throat. 4 

“You infernal villain !” he said. “ 

“Who is he?” asked Dorcas. 

“ Who is he!” exclaimed Thomas Holmes, “ why, the villain — 
who brought me to ruin— my precious partner—Charles — a 
Drayson /” 

As the words escaped from the supposed Italian’s lips, Charles — 
Drayson gave a cry of terror, and leaping on to the parapet, 
plunged into the river. 

Flash George turned to run, but was stopped by a policeman ) 
who had just come up. 

Dorcas whispered something in the man’s ear, and the officer, A 
thrusting his hand in the rascal’s pocket, drew out a bundle of — 
bank-notes. 

A few minutes later the would-be suicide was brought ashore. — 
He was still alive, but had injured himself terribly in his fall, and _ 
was taken to the hospital. oes 

Before he died he was induced to confess that he had taken 
advantage of the Paris fire to disappear. He had flung ie 
watch down in order that it might be found as evidence of his — 
death. He had, previously to visiting the Opéra Comique, 
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eived a letter at his hotel which told him pretty plainly the 
e was up, and he knew that at any moment a warrant 
ight be issued against him, After reading his name amongst 
1e victims, he lived as best he could abroad, but after some 
ears, being in desperate straits, he rened to do a bold 
ling, return to London and endeavour to get into his house and 
btain possession of the money which was lying unsuspected in 
e interior of the brown bear lamp. He had concealed it, well 
nowing that at any time the crash might come, and everything 
ane to him be seized. ‘The hiding-place he had selected 
as one which neither his creditors nor his relatives would 
uspect. 

On the night he entered the house, Flash George, whose 
cquaintance he had made in London, kept watch for him wile 
e let himself in with his latch-key, which he had carefully pre- 
erved. Mr. Hannaford’s leaving the house was one of those 
eces of good fortune which occasionally favour the wicked. 

f With his dying breath Charles Drayson declared that he had 
o intention of killing his wife. He feared that, having heard a 
oise, she had come to see what it was, and might alarm the 
ouse in her terror, and as she turned to go out of the drawing- 
om he struck her, intending only to render her senseless 
pe he had secured we booty. 
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as in due time released from Broadmoor. The letter from his 
nother to Dorcas Dene, thanking her for clearing her son’s 
jaracter and proving his innocence of the terrible crime for 
a he had been practically condemned, brought tears to my 


yes as Dorcas read it aloud to Paul and myself. It was 


ouching and beautiful to a degree. 
As she folded it up and put it away, I saw that Dorcas herself 
as deeply moved. 
“These are the rewards of my profession,” she said. “They 
mpensate for everything.” 


THE END. 





Mr. Hannaford, ermpletely recovered and in his right mind, © 
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L—THE MISSING PRINCE. 


I was talking to Mr. Alfred Moul, the amiable manager of 
the Alhambra, and complimenting him upon the new 
decorations of the theatre, but he was not listening to what 
I said. I saw at once that he had something on his mind, 
so using the privilege of an old friend I asked him what 
was worrying him. 

“That,” he said, pointing to the big box usually reserved 
for royalty. 

“ But there’s nobody in it.” 

“ Exactly—that’s why I’m worried. I received an inti- 
mation yesterday that the box was to be reserved for his 
Royal Highness Prince of ——, who is in London for 
a few days, and it is now a quarter to ten and his Royal 
Highness has not turned up. The ballet was due to com- 
mence at 9.30, and I can’t put it off any longer. You'll 
excuse me, won’t you—I must go and tell Jacobi to start 
the overture—I can’t keep a packed house waiting for a 
foreign prince if he zs the heir to a throne!” 

Mr. Moul left me, and a few minutes later Mr. Jacobi, 
all smiles, took the place he has occupied for so many 
years, and, tapping on his desk, commenced the long- 
overdue overture to the gorgeous ballet which was attract- 
ing all London to the Alhambra. 

I had come to see Mr. Moul privately on a matter of 
business. I had seen the ballet on the night of its pro- 


duction, and so I turned to go away. As I jostled my way 
| I 
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through the crowded promenade I felt a tug at my coat 
sleeve, and looking round I recognised a detective in- 
spector who had assisted Dorcas Dene on one or two 
occasions, and to whom I had been introduced at Oak 
Tree Road. 

“ Mrs. Dene saw you talking to Mr. Moul just now, Mr. 
Saxon,” he said, “and she told me to bring you to her.” 

“ Mrs. Dene here,” I exclaimed. 

“ No—she was, but she left. She’s waiting for us at the 
Cavour. We are going to have some supper, and she hopes 
you will join us.” 

A minute later I was seated at a quiet corner table with 
Dorcas and Inspector Carr, and the smiling and ever 
courteous Philippe was personally attending to our wants, 
and impressing upon the waiter who was taking our orders 
that everything was to be sozgné. 

“ Now,” I said to Dorcas, as soon as the menu had been 
settled and the waiter had brought us the wine, “what on 
earth were you doing at the Alhambra ?” 

“I went to see if the Prince was going to occupy 
his box.” 

“And he didn’t. I really don’t see what personal 
interest you can have in the matter, which after all is not a 
very remarkable one. Probably his Royal Highness has 
another engagement and couldn’t get away.” 

Dorcas looked at the inspector, and the inspector replied 
for her. 

“The fact is, Mr. Saxon,” he said, ‘ Mrs. Dene and 
myself are trying to fathom one of the greatest mysteries of 
modern times, and we’ve just come to the point where we 
want the assistance of a linguist. Mrs. Dene, directly she 
saw you at the Alhambra, said you were the very man to 
help us.” 

“Iam very much obliged,” I replied, nodding gratefully 
to Dorcas, “but it is evidently a police matter by your 
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being concerned in it, and you have plenty of linguists on 
the staff at the Yard?” 

“Ves, and as a matter of fact they are, most of them, at 
the present moment busily engaged in trying to solve the 
mystery for themselves. But I am particularly anxious to 
score in this matter, and being sure that the others are 
quite on the wrong scent, I went to Mrs. Dene, for whose 
talents you know I have always had an intense admiration, 
and told her the case and my view. She started another 
theory altogether, and I was so struck by it that I abandoned 
mine and took hers up. That is why we were together at 
the Alhambra when we so fortunately discovered you.” 

“I am a bit of a linguist,” I replied when the inspector 
had finished, “but Greek is not one of my accomplish- 
ments, and up to the present, all you have said is Greek to 
me. Tell me what the case is in plain English.” 

Dorcas laughed. ‘In plain English,” she said, “his 
Royal Highness Prince of —— left his hotel yesterday 
evening unaccompanied by any member of the small suite he 
has with him, and he has not been seen or heard of since.” 

“ A Royal Prince lost in London!” I exclaimed, drop- 
ping the piece of grilled fowl which I had just raised on my 
fork. “Impossible! That sort of thing can only happen 
in a new Arabian Night.” 

“There is so little impossibility about it,” said the 
inspector gravely, “ that the suite are distracted. The news 
has been telegraphed to the Prince’s relatives, and commu- 
nications are passing hourly between the secret police 
of —— and our chiefs. There are twenty detectives at the 
present moment searching London, in the hope of dis- 
covering his Royal Highness’s whereabouts. This morn- 
ing, immediately on receipt of the news, the chief of the 
police in the Prince’s capital, accompanied by half a dozen 
officers, started for England.” 

“ But there has been nothing in the newspapers ? ” 

1* 
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“ No—so far the secret has been admirably kept. There 
are strong political reasons why the matter should not be 
divulged. The Prince is the heir to the throne, and the 
rumour that he had disappeared might lead to the gravest 
consequences in his capital.” 

“But after all,” I said, ‘it may not be serious. The 
Prince is young—if report speaks truly, he is also flighty, 
and fond of adventure. He may be amusing himself.” 

“ No,” said Dorcas, emphatically, “that story won't hold 
water fora moment. Had he intended to absent himself 
for private amusement, he would certainly have communi- 
cated with the distinguished officer who is in attendance 
upon him. He would know that his absence would cause 
alarm, and lead to police inquiries, and he would not risk 
that. His Royal Highness is unable to communicate the 
reason of his mysterious absence, and therefore he must be 
either lying somewhere too ill to make his identity known, 
or he must be in the power of those who prevent him from 
sending a message.” 

“ How did he go out—in what dress ?” I asked. 

“ In ordinary evening dress. He speaks English fluently, 
and knows London fairly well. Princes do not carry large , 
sums of money about with them, because they are not in 
the habit of paying cash. His valet declares that he had not 
more than five pounds in money about him at the most.” 

“Did he say where he was going when he went out?” 

“No. It was ten o’clock. He had dined quietly in his 
apartments at the hotel—our own Royal Family, you 
know, are all away from London—and after dinner he said 
he was going for a stroll through the streets. He did not 
desire to be accompanied by anyone.” 

“And no one has seen him since he left the hotel last 
night ?” 

“ No one, so far as can be ascertained. He is not suff- 
ciently well known to attract special attention as a prince, 


Se 
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and in evening dress he would pass easily as an ordinary 
English gentleman. But from ten last night until the 
present moment all trace of him has been lost. He has 
dropped completely and suddenly out of existence.” 

We had finished our supper, and M. Philippe had 
ordered us some special coffee, and had brought us a bottle 
of liqueur brandy from the Emperor Napoleon’s cellar, and 
Dorcas had given us permission to light our cigarettes. 

“Well,” I said, after I had puffed my smoke into several 
rings, and gazed thoughtfully into the centre of each, “the 
Prince has disappeared, the entire detective force of Lon- 
don has started in hot pursuit of him, but Mrs. Dorcas 
Dene and Mr. Inspector Carr are going to find him. 
When? ” 

“To-night, we hope,” replied Dorcas, shaking her head 
as the inspector offered to fill her liqueur glass. 

“Thats all right; and you have done me the distin- 
guished honour of inviting me to join in the search because 
I speak one or two foreign languages. What language do 
you want me to speak ? ” 

“None.” 

I stared in astonishment. ‘“‘If I am to speak none, 
what use will my knowledge be to you ? ” 

‘You can listen,” replied Dorcas, ‘‘and tell us after- 
wards what you have heard. It may be in French, it may 
be in German, it may be in Italian.” 

“I understand. But how are you going to arrange that 
people shall talk in these languages before me, and on the 
subject in which you are interested ? ” 

“That is Mr. Carrs task,” said Dorcas. ‘‘ He will intro- 
duce you into certain society this evening and arrange for 
your safety.” 

“And you really think we shall unravel the mystery of 
the Prince’s disappearance to-night ? ” 

“T hope so. But whether we shall be able to manage 
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entirely by ourselves depends upon how far my theory is 
correct. Inspector Carr wants to bring off a big thing, you 
see. He wants to be able to inform his Chief that Prince 
of is back at the hotel, and have all the credit of 
having restored the heir to the throne of to his friends 
without the slightest reference to his disappearance finding 
its way into the Press.” 

“ The truth is, Mr. Saxon, that my Chief has given this 
job to the foreign lot at the Yard, and I can’t see that they 
are any cleverer than we Englishmen. I want an English 
detective to do this job, because it’s a very big one, and 
there’s a lot hanging to it. I want to show them that an 
English detective is quite as clever as a foreigner, and I 
think, with Mrs. Dene’s help, and you to do the ‘lingo,’ I 
may pull it off. At any rate, we'll have a good try. I’m 
working with Dorcas Dene, and I reckon she’s worth all the 
foreigners in our place put together.” 

“That’s a very big compliment you are paying me, Mr. 
Carr,” said Dorcas, smiling. ‘‘ However, I think my in- 
formation with regard to the Prince has been of some use 
to you, and if my idea zs correct, we may not have such a 
difficult task after all. But we’d better be going.” 

The inspector wanted to pay the bill, but I insisted on 
making the supper mine, and having bidden Philippe good- 
night, we took our departure. 

In Leicester Square we found a four-wheeled cab waiting 
for us. Directly we were in the cab the detective handed 
me a revolver. 

“Youd better slip that into your pocket in case of 
accidents,” he said, ‘‘ but don’t use it if you can help.” 

The cab went on for a little while, and then stopped 
suddenly, and looking out of the window I saw we were in 
Soho Square. 

The inspector asked us to get out, and we walked round 
the square, we two smoking, and Dorcas between us. The 
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square was in darkness and quite deserted, as Soho Square 
generally is late at night. 

Presently we saw a female coming slowly round the 
square. Dorcas took my arm and led me across the road. 
The detective went on into the shadow, and the female 
figure stopped close by him. 

“What is it?” I said. ‘‘ Does this woman know where 
the Prince is? ” 

“ No, she hasn’t an idea what we are after. She is the 
English wife of a foreign Anarchist who lives in London. 
Mr. Carr knows her. She is devotedly attached to her 
husband, and at the present moment she is bargaining for 
his life.” 

For his life?” 

“Yes, he is wanted by the foreign police. Carr found 
out two or three days ago where to lay his hand on him. If 
he is taken and sent back to Madrid, where he was con- 
cerned in an outrage, his death is a certainty. I advised 
Mr. Carr to get at the wife and make terms. I wanted 
certain information to act upon to-night. If she gives that 
information it may be the means of our finding the Prince. 
For that information Mr. Carr is promising the poor 
creature that her husband shall be allowed to escape.” 

“Can you promise that? ” 

“Yes—our Government won’t mind letting off an 
Anarchist if the result is what I confidently anticipate it 
will be.” 

“ And that result RV 

‘Will be the execution of five of the most dangerous 
men in Europe.” 

Are they all in London, then—these five men ? ” 

“ No, they are all in prison on the Continent. They are 
to be executed the day after to-morrow at seven o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“You mean the five Anarchists concerned in the —— 
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outrage. What on earth can all this have to do with the mys- 
terious disappearance of Prince of in London? ” 

“If Iam wrong in my theory—nothing. If I am right 
—everything. But here comes the inspector, and I hope 
with good news.” 

There was no doubt about the nature of the detective’s 
news. His first words settled that. ‘‘ Got ’em,” he said, 
“but we must make haste, the meeting’s at one o’clock.” 

“ Where P” said Dorcas. 

“Round the watchman’s fire where the road’s up in 
Kennington Lane. Old Charley’s information as to their 
last meeting was correct, you see.” 

“ Excellent! Then now the arrangements you made this 
afternoon in anticipation will have to be carried out?” 

“ Yes—I told you if your idea was right I could guess 
the gang that were init. I saw old Charley the watchman, 
and told him I’d give him a fiver to let me hide, but of 
course it wouldn’t have been any good, because I don’t 
understand their language, but Mr. Saxon can manage that 
splendidly.” 

I began to realise what was expected of me, and I didn’t 
relish the situation. 

“Its all right,” said the inspector; ‘the only light is old 
Charley’s bucket of coke and the dull red lamps on the 
barriers. You'll be railed off with poles lying in a hole in 
the roadway and a tarpaulin over that, and the tilted-up 
truck that he makes his shelter with will be in front of you 
—and I shall be there with you, so there’s not the slightest 
occasion for alarm. If it comes to that Ill have a couple 
of plain clothes men round the corner out of sight ready to 
run up when I whistle, but of course I want to avoid that if 
possible. All I want to do to-night is to know what these 
men say—not to take any of them.” 

“But are you sure you can rely on the watchman—he 
might betray us!” 
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“Not a bit of it. He lodged in a house with one of 
them—that’s how they got to know him. They come and 
sit on a plank across two barrels in front of the fire and 
talk. All he gets out of them is a sup at the brandy bottle 
and some baccy. I’ve promised him a fiver. Come along.” 

We got into the cab again, and I began to clutch my 
revolver. I was half sorry I had gone to the Alhambra, I 
couldn’t back out of the thing now without appearing a 
coward. 

Dorcas, I think, guessed I was nervous, and reassured 
me. She had every confidence in the inspector, who was 
an old hand with desperate men, and she was sure I was 
quite safe with him. She strongly advised no extra aid 
being had, as it would cause delay. After all, there were 
three of us, for the watchman would be on the side of the 
police. 

When we got to within a couple of streets of the place, 
we got out. Dorcas was to keep the cab, and drive toa 
square in the neighbourhood and wait for us. The cab was 
driven by her regular man, so that she would be all right. 

* DG * k * * 

It was half-past twelve when the inspector, after a short 
and hurried conversation with a night-watchman sitting in 
front of his coke fire where the road was up in Kennington 
Lane, pointed out to us our place of concealment. We had 
to get down into the cavity commenced for the re-drainage. 
Fortunately it was deep enough for us to stand upright in. 
The tarpaulin was not necessary. By placing a couple of 
planks across with a space between we were completely 
hidden. The men might have walked over our heads and 
never suspected our presence. 

Old Charley, by the detective’s directions, shifted his 
truck and his fire back so as to bring the plank on which 
the men would sit quite close to our hiding-place. They 
would sit with their backs towards us. Buttoning our over- 
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coats closely to we descended into our quarters, and were 
duly planked in. 

It seemed an hour before there were signs of an 
arrival, but the conspirators were punctual, for as the clock 
was striking one they commenced to arrive. I guessed 
there were four of them by the different voices I heard. 
One, I gathered from the conversation, which was entirely 
in French, had arrived from Manchester only a couple of 
hours previously, in obedience to a telegram which had 
been sent him. 

The conversation was not particularly intelligible to me 
at first. The men made mysterious allusions which would 
have been puzzling to me in English, but which in a foreign 
language were absolutely beyond my comprehension. 

At first they muttered a good deal, the habit of caution 
being strong upon them, but gradually they became 
animated, and secure in the impossibility of Old Charley 
understanding a word they said, and the utter loneliness of 
the place at that hour in the morning, they began to talk 
with greater freedom and in a louder tone. i 

Their conversation was principally directed to the fate of 
their comrades, the five Anarchists who were lying under 
sentence of death, and whose execution was a matter now 
of some thirty hours. 

“We will save them,” said the man who seemed to be 
the ruling spirit ; “our brave comrades shall not die—we 
may even compel the Government to set them secretly at 
liberty.” 

The man from Manchester, who was evidently consider- 
ably in the dark as yet, said he was glad to hear it, but 
what did they propose to do—threaten to blow up London 
or Paris, or what? 

“ No,” replied the leader, “threats are of no avail. We 
have tried all that, and the only result is that the friends of 
Anarchy are everywhere driven out by the police authori- 
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ties, and many of those who have to fly are innocent men 
and only with us in sympathy.” 

“Then what will you do?” asked the Manchester 
Anarchist. ‘We are a thousand miles away. What can we 
in London do to paralyse the arm of a foreign government? ” 

“ Hold a hostage,” growled the leader, and the others 
growled in approval. 

“ And where are you to find the hostage? ” 

“We have found him. That is why we have summoned 
you, who are one of the Council of Determination for 
England.” 

“Found a hostage—it must be a big one to save our 
comrades.” 

“Tt is a big one. We have done a thing which will ring 
through the world, and make the Governments of Europe 
grow pale, and tyrants tremble on their thrones. We have 
at our mercy the heir to the throne of re 

I gripped the detective’s arm in my excitement. 

* Prince at your mercy! Yes, I remember he»is 
in London. You will threaten to assassinate him—but 
that is no good. He will be watched and guarded—the 
police will surround him day and night.” 

“Tt is too late. He is already our prisoner.” 

“Your prisoner! Bravo—bravissimo! But, thunder of 
Heaven, how have you done that ? ” 

“We have done it—it is enough.” 

“ And where is he? If he has disappeared the police 
must be moving heaven and earth to find him—if they 
suspect us every Anarchist in England will be arrested.” 

“They do not suspect us. The fools! they do not see 
our object. They think he has gone out of his mind or 
slipped off with a woman. We have heard their foreign 
spies talking. Ha! ha! what fools they are!” 

“Then you have him safe where he is not likely to 
be found or to escape?” 
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“He will not be found. He cannot escape.” 

“Good. Then what do we do next ?—for the hour draws 
near. There is but to-morrow between our comrades and 
the vengeance of the tyrants.” 

‘‘ To-morrow morning I telegraph in our agreed secret 
language to a comrade in France. He telegraphs from a 
small post-office in the country where they do not under- 
stand English his message in English to the Prince’s 
father: ‘If our five comrades do not receive a remission 
of the death sentence by midnight, and that remission is 
announced by official publication, of which our comrade 
in your capital will acquaint us, you have signed the death 
warrant of your son. He is in our power, and he will be 
assassinated at the hour fixed for the execution of our 
comrades. If you attempt to betray us or make use of 
this message, we may be taken, but your son will have 
ceased to live. Decide!’” 

“ Excellent!” said the Anarchist from Manchester, ‘ but 
the Prince’s father has no power over the Govern- 
ment. They may execute our comrades all the same.” 

“ No—the Prince is married to the sister of the Queen 
She cannot sign the death warrant of her sister’s 





of 
husband.” 

“ And if our comrades are reprieved ? ” 

“The Prince, if he gives us his oath to remain silent and 
give the police no clue which might lead to our identifica- 
tion, shall have his liberty. Are we not generous?” 

“Too generous to the tyrants! Ah, it would be good to 
keep this royal scamp and hang him—I would be the 
hangman for nothing !” 

“Qur programme is settled then,” said the leader. 
“Now each to his home a separate way. The police may 
tumble by accident on the truth, and it is well to be 
cautious and keep apart. I will see to the sending of the 
message at once. I will go to one of the chief offices 
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that are open all night. I had to wait for the Council of 
Four—now we are agreed, I can act.” 

We heard the men move, and bid old Charley, who 
little suspected that he had been witness to a plot for the 
murder of the heir to a European throne—not one of the 
first importance, but a throne for all that—good night, and 
presently the last sound of footsteps had died away. 

Then we crept out of our hiding-place, knowing that the 
darkness of the night covered us, and I told the inspector 
what I had heard. 

“ Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘then Dorcas Dene 
was right after all. The Prince has been kidnapped by 
desperate Anarchists, and his life is at their mercy. Let 
us go to her at once. I am not sure, seeing how desperate 
the case is, that I dare keep this to myself—I ought to 
report it to my chief at once.” 

We found Dorcas and told her, and the inspector 
explained that he thought he ought to return to the Yard 
at once and report everything. 

Dorcas looked up at the great detective quietly. 

“T shouldn’t do that if I were you,” she said. ‘We 
should be losing time. It will be much better for you to 
find the Prince yourself and set him at liberty.” 

But how—how can we find him ?” 

“Tt is simplicity itself,” replied Dorcas, “now we know 
that four men have the secret. If you do as I suggest I 
think we shall have his Royal Highness sleeping a great 
deal more comfortably to-morrow night than he is at 
present.” 

Suddenly Dorcas grasped the inspector’s arm. 

“Took—that man—at the corner yonder. He is 
watching us.” 

The detective gave a quick glance. “It is the girl's 
husband!” he cried, ‘‘ He was one of them.” 
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I.—THE MORGANATIC WIFE. 


THE place was deserted. 

The figure of the watching Anarchist, which for a moment 
had stood out clear and distinct as he came momentarily 
into the light of the opposite lamp-post, was now scarcely 
visible. He had drawn back and stood in the shadow of a 
doorway. 

“ He doesn’t know we’ve seen him,” said Dorcas under 
her breath. “If he knew he would have moved further 
away than that.” 

“ Yes—but he’s evidently watching us for some reason,” 
exclaimed the Inspector. “The men separated and went 
in different directions—old Charley told us so when we 
came out of our hiding-place. Why has Vossche taken up 
his station there ?”’ 

“The explanation probably is that his road lay this way 
—he noticed a four-wheel cab stopping here and wondered 
what it was doing. Anarchism is a desperate game, and 
the men who play it see a possible danger in everything. 
He wanted to satisfy himself why the cab was waiting, and 
saw you and Mr. Saxon come across. He may know you 
or he may not, but he evidently means to keep here till we 
drive off.” 

“ And what can he do then? ” 

“That depends. If he has recognised you as a Scotland 
Yard man he will at once take means to communicate with 
the others and inform them of the suspicious circumstances, 
But he may follow us.” 

“How can he? We’re riding and he’s on foot.” 
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“ The best thing for us to do is to drive off slowly. We 
shall find out then if he means following us and how he is 
going to do it.” 

Dorcas put her head out of the off-side window and said 
to the driver in a low voice, ‘‘ Go on slowly.” 

The man gathered his reins together and let the horse 
go his own pace. 

In a minute or two there was a slight jar on the springs 
behind. 

“I thought he’d do that,” said Dorcas, quietly pulling the 
window up so that the sound of our voices could not be 
carried outside. “Now you two, get ready. Turn the 
handles of the doors quietly and get ready to spring out. 
You can do it safely at the pace we’re going, which is only 
a crawl. By the time you are out the man will be level 
with you or a foot or two ahead. Before he can jump off 
you can seize both his arms and secure him.” 

“We shan’t get anything out of him,” said the detective. 
“Hes a desperate fellow, and would die rather than betray 
the cause.” 

“ At any rate we can prevent him giving the others the 
tip. A hint to them that a Scotland Yard man had been 
seen in the neighbourhood of their meeting place to-night 
might be fatal to our chances of finding the Prince. Are 
you ready ? ” 

We turned the door handles noiselessly. 

“Now,” said Dorcas, and the next minute we had made 
a jump for the roadway. I nearly fell, but recovered my- 
self as the astonished cabman pulled up short. In a second 
the Inspector had Jean Vossche by one arm, and before he 
could cry out I had him by the other. As we dragged him 
from his uncomfortable perch he struggled like a madman, 
and we had to use both our hands to hold him. 

Dorcas stepped quietly out of the cab, and came to our 
assistance. Slipping her hand into my pocket she pulled 
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out the revolver and pressed the cold muzzle to the 
Anarchist’s forehead. 

“Don’t make a noise,” she said, “and please don’t move. 
I’m not used to firearms, and it might go off.” 

The man, recovering himself with an effort, gasped out in 
broken English, “What I do?—I only ride behind your 
dam cab! Let me go!” 

“Sorry we can’t oblige you, Mr. Jean Vossche. We’ve 
room for one inside—you’ll be much more comfortable 
there. But as it’s dark, and you're a reckless sort of 
beggar, Pll just slip the darbies on you. I didn’t know I 
should want them, but ‘It’s always handy to have ’em in the 
house,’ as the song says.” 

With a dexterity born of long practice, Inspector Carr 
slipped the handcuffs on his prisoner, and taking the 
revolver from Dorcas, politely pointed to the interior of 
the cab. 

“Hell kick a bit, perhaps,” said the Inspector to 
Dorcas. “ You’d better get up by the driver. I’m going 
to deposit him at the nearest police-station—there’s one 
just round the corner.” 

“Then Ill walk,” said Dorcas, “and join you there. Do 
you know the officer on duty? ” 

“If I don’t hell know me. We can havea chat with 
our friend if you want it, but he’s safer within four 
walls.” 

We assisted Mr. Jean Vossche into the cab and got in 
with him. The Inspector gave the cabman the address ot 
the nearest police-station, and Dorcas walked on. 

Ten minutes later Inspector Carr had explained the 
situation to the officer on duty at the police-station, and 
Mr. Jean Vossche, still manacled, was accommodated with 
a chair in the Inspector’s office, into which presently Dorcas 
Dene was introduced. 

Her first request was that the man might be taken outside 
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for the present. Two constables were called in and the 
prisoner removed. 

“Now, Mr. Carr,” said Dorcas, “you’ve got to decide 

what we are going to do at once. So far my theory, that 
the disappearance of the Prince was connected with the 
approaching execution of five Anarchists in ——, has been 
borne out to the letter.” 

“ Absolutely,” replied the detective. ‘ But having found 
that out my duty is to inform my chief. The whole of 
these men may be captured.” 

“ Quite so-—but that won’t give the Prince his freedom. 
As these men were all at the meeting it is certain that they 
are none of them responsible for the safe keeping of the 
prisoner.” 

“That’s true.” 

“ Therefore by arresting them you only make the Prince’s 
situation graver. You must bearin mind that he is held 
as an hostage. He is to be liberated on condition the 
Anarchists of ——- are spared. The wretches who have 
him in their power are not likely to be more merciful to him 
because instead of five Anarchists being spared four more 
have been arrested. You could have got Vossche at any 
time. The only reason for seizing him to-night is to prevent 
him alarming the others.” 

“ And I’ve given my oath to Vossche’s wife that for her 
information her husband shall be allowed to get off.” 

“That I presume the authorities can easily arrange. 
There are plenty of Anarchists and Fenians who are 
supposed to be at present in her Majesty’s gaols, who have 
been pardoned and are enjoying their liberty—the price of 
their valuable information—in the colonies.” 

“« Ves—of course that can be arranged in Vossche’s case 
if we save the Prince through his wife’s information. But 
what I want to know now is—now that we have ascertained 


that you were right, and the Prince has been captured by 
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the foreign Anarchists in London, where are we going to 
find the captive ? Vossche won't tell us.” 

“No. Itold you if the Anarchists had the Prince we 
would find him by to-morrow, and I didn’t count then on 
getting the information from Vossche or any of them. But 
Vossche may be useful in saving us time, and every hour 
is of vital importance now.” 

“What can he do? ” 

“ Guide us to the place where the Prince is concealed.” 

“ He won’t, I tell you, I know his character.” 

“ He won’t do it willingly, perhaps, but will you let me 
try an experiment ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then go out now and search the prisoner and see if 
he has any money about him.” 

« And if he has, I’m to take it?” 

“ No—leave it in his possession.” 

The Inspector, with a puzzled look on his face, went out 
to obey Dorcas’s directions. I turned to her eagerly. 

“Do you really think you know where the Prince is 
concealed ? ” I said. 

“I have a very strong idea. Now Vossche has been 
arrested he may confirm it. That will assist us to con- 
centrate all our efforts in one direction.” 

“You know a good deal about the Prince, I suppose ?— 
or you have been making inquiries to-day ? ” 

“I don’t know very much, but what I do know suggests 
very strongly a clue to the means by which the Prince was 
secured, In the first place,” said Dorcas, * when In- 
spector Carr brought me all the information he possessed 
I saw at once that it would have been almost impossible 
for rough, suspicious-looking foreigners like those Anarch- 
ists to have seized the Prince in the public thoroughfares 
—even at night. He would not have ventured alone into 
by-ways and alleys where such a thing was possible. It was 
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evident that he was going out with a definite object, and 
that object was not merely to stroll through the streets. 
Had it been that, he would have been accompanied by 
one of his suite, or if he had gone alone he would have 
kept to thoroughfares where his capture would certainly 
have attracted attention. A number of ruffians seizing a 
gentleman in evening dress and dragging him away would 
have been noticed. If he had been hustled into a cab 
the police would have found the cabman by this. There- 
fore the conclusion is that he went out with the intention 
of going somewhere, and he did not want his suite to 
know where that somewhere was.” 

“ You mean that, wherever he is, he was ‘lured’ there ?”’ 

“‘Certainly—and for a Prince to be lured into a trap 
the lurer must be someone with whom he had a previous 
acquaintance. A Prince would not accept an invitation 
from a stranger to meet her or to call upon her late at 
night.” 

“ Her—you think there is a petticoat in the case? ” 

“Tam certain there is. Now look at the facts we have 
to go upon. It is only reasonable to assume that the 
Prince went willingly and unsuspectingly at the invitation 
of a lady to call upon her late in the evening. It is cer- 
tain that he is in the power of a number of foreign 
Anarchists in London. ‘The task then is to establish a link 
between a lady who could induce the Prince to come out 
alone at night and the men who through her action were 
able to keep him a prisoner, and make his captivity a 
means to secure the reprieve of the condemned Anarchists 
of ——.” 

“ And there is such a woman ? ” 

“Let us see. A month ago a mysterious paragraph 
went the round of the London Press. A lady had been to 
a theatre, and had lost in the stalls—or thought she lost 


there—a magnificent diamond ornament. 
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“The loss was advertised, and a description of the jewel 
given. A few days later a mysterious paragraph appeared 
in the papers to the effect that a well-known pawnbroker 
had read the advertisement, and announced that the jewel 
was in his possession. He had at once communicated 
with the lady, and had returned the jewel to her. 

“ Next day the manager of the theatre, considering that 
the paragraph was a reflection on his staff, called upon the 
lady, with the result that a further mysterious paragraph 
went the round of the Press. It was to the effect that the 
lady had been mistaken in supposing that she lost her jewel 
in the theatre. It had evidently been stolen from her 
while she was getting into her carriage, and the thieves had 
succeeded in getting it pawned by a woman who stated 
that she was lady’s-maid to the owner, gave the owner’s 
correct address, and pawned it in the ordinary way, but in 
the lady’s name. 

“The story interested me, and knowing the pawnbroker, 
I called upon him and found that the jewel was the pro- 
perty of a Countess Elstein, and he had the more readily 
accepted it from the lady’s-maid, as it bore an inscription 
which showed that it had formerly been in the possession of 
a lady of the Royal house of , and the pawnbroker— 
who, of course, had frequent dealings with the aristocracy— 
knew that the Countess Elstein had been the morganatic 
wife of Prince of . There was considerable scandal 
when the Prince married the sister of the Queen of =, 
and his connection with the Countess was hinted at in 
several of the Society papers. 

“I made inquiries, and found that the Countess had 
been in London for some weeks, and was living in a house 
in the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, a house standing in its 
own grounds, which she had taken furnished for a period 
from the owner, who had gone abroad for some time, 
having a wife in delicate health.” 
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“ And you really believe that it was the Countess Elstein 
—the Prince’s morganatic wife—who induced him to 
visit her last evening, and that the invitation was a trap? 
What would a lady like that be doing in an Anarchist 
conspiracy ? ” 

“Let me finish,” said Dorcas. “The moment the 
Ornament was recovered from the pawnbroker, no further 
notice was taken. I ascertained from the police that the 
pawnbroker had not given them any information as to the 
person who pawned it. He had been compensated by the 
Countess, and she had personally requested that nothing 
further should be done in the matter, as to bring the case 
into court would necessitate the story of the bracelet being 
told. She did not wish the gift of his Royal Highness 
Prince of to his morganatic and now discarded 
wife to figure in the police reports. You know that I like 
to investigate these little Society mysteries—they keep my 
hand in, and one never knows when the facts may be 
useful. I found that the Countess undoubtedly took the 
jewel with her to the theatre. It was fastened on to her 
arm by her maid, a Frenchwoman, and I at once jumped 
to the conclusion that the Frenchwoman was in the robbery 
that she had given information of her mistress’s ornament, 
and certain particulars which had helped the thieves to get 
possession of it. For all we know, the thief might have 
occupied the next stall, and followed the Countess out in 
the crowd. But the Countess did not suspect her maid, or 
she would have discharged her, I suppose. The maid’s 
name is Zelie Vossche.” 

“ Vossche !—why, that is the name of the Anarchist here 
now!” 

“Yes, Zelie Vossche, who is maid to the Prince of ——’s 
morganatic wife, is sister to Jean Vossche, one of the 
Anarchists who hold the Prince as hostage for the safety 
of the condemned Anarchists of a 
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“That certainly establishes a link,” I exclaimed, “but 
there is one thing I don’t see yet. I can understand you 
connecting the Prince’s mysterious absence from his hotel 
with the Countess Elstein, but why did that suggest to 
you that there might be an Anarchist plot at the bottom of 
the whole thing? ” 

“That came about from the conversation I had with 
Inspector Carr this morning. He had a theory that the 
Prince was engaged in some affair of gallantry, and I at 
once told him that if there was a lady in the case it was 
probably the Countess. Then I told him the story of the 
diamond bracelet, and that I suspected the robbery had 
been ‘put up’ by the maid, Zelie Vossche. 

“ He was startled at the name, and at once told me that 
a Jean Vossche was one of a group of Anarchists at present 
in London about whom the police were uneasy, as they 
appeared to be meditating some big coup. That there was 
a Vossche resident in the house of the Prince’s morganatic 
wife, and a Vossche a dangerous Anarchist, at once caused 
me to connect the Prince’s disappearance with an Anarchist 
plot, and I remember that the papers had reported that the 
Anarchists of Europe had forwarded several threatening 
letters to the authorities in in connection with the 
approaching executions there. Then the Inspector told 
me that he could, he thought, get at Vossche’s wife, and 
find out at least what Vossche was doing if he approached 
her with an offer which would be to her husband’s benefit. 
I determined that we would at once follow the clue in that 
direction as far as we could, and I think you will acknow- 
ledge that events have so far quite justified my plan of 
action.” 

“Indeed they have,” I replied, “and in a most remark- 
able manner. But here comes the Inspector.” 

“Well,” said Dorcas, turning to the detective, “what 
have you found on Vossche P ” 
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“ Nothing that will be useful to us. He has no papers 
at all, and he refuses to say anything.” 

‘Any money P 

“ Yes, he has three sovereigns in his waistcoat and about 
twelve shillings in loose silver in his pocket.” 

“ Where you left them, I hope?” 

“ Yes—as you wished it.” 

“ Very well then. Can you drive?” 

“Drive? Yes, I can—but whatever do you want to 
know that for?” 

“Send out and get a hansom cab to the door. The 
police will satisfy the man it is all right. You must put 
on his coat and badge, get an old hat—there’s sure to be 
one here that will come down well over your forehead— 
turn up your coat collar, get up on the box, and drive a 
little way away. ‘There are no cabs in this neighbourhood 
at this time of night, so you’ll have to send to the stand, 
which is a quarter of a mile away, for one. Let them bring 
a hansom or four-wheeler—it doesn’t matter which. 
Send at once.” 

The Inspector went out and instructed the officer in 
charge, and presently returned and said a cab had been 
sent for. : 

“ Very well—the police must requisition it for you when 
it comes. They will undertake to let the driver have his 
cab again to-morrow morning, and you'll pay him liberally 
for taking his place on the box.” 

‘But what am I to drive a cab for? Weve got our 
own man outside.” 

“Yes, but Mr. Saxon and I are going to take him.” 

“ Then what am I to drive an empty cab for?” 

“It won't be empty, I hope. If it is you must come 
all the same, but I am hoping that you will have Vossche 
inside.” 

** Vossche ?” 
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“« Ves—after he has escaped from here 

“ Escaped !—Vossche !” 

‘“‘ Ves—if he sees an empty hansom he is pretty certain 
to hail it and jump in, in case he should be pursued.” 

“Vossche is to escape and I’m to drive him away in 
acabe” 

“Ves. If he gets in—and I’m pretty sure he will—it 
will be his best means of eluding pursuit—he’ll tell you 
to drive somewhere. He will be in a desperate hurry to 
get to the people who have the Prince in their care. 
Hell want to let them know that the police are at work 
in the right direction and put them on their guard When 
he gets in if he only says ‘Drive on,’ you must say ‘How 
far?’ Get his destination out of him on some excuse 
or other.” 

‘And take him to it ?” 

“No—go a little way and then say your horse is lame. 
Turn him out as far from a cab-stand as you possibly can, 
then drive on to us—we’ll wait at the corner of the West- 
minster Bridge-road.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then we’ll go on to the Inner Circle, Regent’s 
Park, and get into the Countess of Elstein’s house.” 

“We shall want help, if we’re to do that.” 

“You can put as many police in the front as you can 
get together, but we’re going to climb over the park railings 
and get in the back way. Now let’s arrange for Vossche to 
escape. Call me the chief here.” 

The officer in charge of the station came in and 
Inspector Carr made a clean breast of as much as he 
wanted to tell. The officer hesitated at the idea of the 
escape. 

“ Well,” said the Inspector, “after all he isn’t charged, 
is he? You are only minding him for me, and I'll promise 
he won’t get away. Hes going in my cab,” 
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The officer opened his eyes with astonishment. ‘This 
is a very daring idea,” he said. 

“Yes,” said the Inspector, “but it’s Dorcas Dene’s, and 
I think it will be the means of our making sure of the 
whereabouts of the Prince.” 

“Very well,” said the officer. ‘Of course you take all 
responsibility—the case is yours, not mine. How is the 
escape to be arranged ? ” | 

The Inspector looked at Dorcas. 

“ After we have gone,” she said, ‘‘and Mr. Carr has got 
possession of the cab and put on the driver’s coat and 
badge, have the prisoner brought in as though you were 
going to examine him. Remove his handcuffs previously 
in the cell. A constable will guard him and one will stand 
in the doorway. 

“Suddenly you can pretend to fall ill, stagger and fall 
into the constable’s arms who is by the prisoner. Pro- 
bably the man at the door will rush to your assistance. 
Vossche is certain to see his chance and make a desperate 
effort to bolt. He wiil be strong enough to overpower 
the constable even if he has not left the door to run to 
your assistance. You must clutch at the officers in your 
fit and hinder them for a minute. By that time the man 
will be out and into the cab which will be at hand.” 

The officer hesitated. ‘It will be playing a comedy. I 
never heard of such a proposition, and I don’t think I 
ought to be a party to it.” 

“You really must help up in this,” exclaimed Dorcas, 
earnestly. “I am sure if you do, and we discover the 
Prince, that Inspector Carr will gladly testify to the 
admirable manner in which his efforts were seconded by 
you. And if Prince of —— has any sense of 
gratitude, he will, when he hears the story, present you 
with a diamond pin. Remember this case is #oź going 
into the newspapers, and ‘our Special Crime Investigator ’ 
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will never have even the tip of his little finger in the pie. 
The instructions from the Chief Commissioner are that 
the most perfect silence is to be maintained on the subject 
by all officers engaged in the search. Even the people 
at the Prince’s hotel have been informed by his suite that 
his Royal Highness is gone into the country.” 

“ Very well,” said the officer, after a few minutes’ reflec- 
tion, ‘I'll do it.” 

A constable came in to say that a -hansom had been 
secured, 

Dorcas wished the officer good-night, and shook hands 
with him, and we went out to our four-wheeler, leaying 
Inspector Carr and the local officer together. 

When we got to Westminster Bridge-road we pulled up 
and waited. 

Ten minutes later we heard a hansom tearing along at a 
furious rate. 

“Theres no one in the cab,” said Dorcas, looking into 
the vehicle as it hove in sight. ‘‘ Carr’s got rid of him.” 

At that moment the vehicle came full into the light of 
the street lamp. 

Dorcas looked up at the box seat and uttered a cry 
of terror. 

One glance was sufficient to tell me the cause of her 
dismay. 

The man who was driving the hansom so furiously that 
the few stragglers who were about in the street shouted 
out that it was a runaway was not Inspector Carr. 

Lt was Jean Vossche, the Anarchist / 
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WHEN the hansom which should have been driven by In- 
spector Carr, and should have had Jean Vossche inside, 
dashed past us empty and with Jean Vossche, the 
Anarchist, driving furiously, Dorcas Dene stood for a 
moment dumbfounded. 

“Something must have happened to Carr,” I exclaimed. 
“ Vossche could only have got possession of the cab after a 
struggle.” ` 

“No,” said Dorcas, “I don’t imagine there has been a 
struggle. You forget Carr carried a loaded revolver and 
Vossche was searched at the station. It is possible that an 
accident happened. Vossche got possession of the cab and 
drove off because he is in a desperate hurry to warn. his 
accomplices that they were watched to their ee place 

to-night.” 

“ And if he succeeds in warning them ?” 

“ The first thing they will do will be to prevent all pos- 
sible means of rescuing the Prince. And they can do that 
in a moment.” 

66 How p 2) 

“ By killing him.” 

“Why should they do that? Dead, he ceases to be a 
hostage, and in sacrificing him they sacrifice the last hope 
of saving the lives of the condemned men.” 

“They can kill him and conceal the body so that his fate 
may remain uncertain. The —— Government are certain 
to reprieve the prisoners in the hope of saving the Prince’s 
life.” 
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“Then they may have killed him already—he may have 
been murdered the night of his disappearance.” 

“ No—they would hesitate to do that, because it might 
have been found out, and then their last card would have 
been played. But now they are desperate. They will 
guess that they are suspected of being concerned in his 
Royal Highness’s disappearance. Self-preservation is tne 
first law of nature, and to save their own skins they will 
sacrifice even their comrades. I have made up my 
mind what to do. Come—we must be going.” 

“What about Carr?—are we going to leave him to his 
fate?” 

“We cannot help him. If he is injured he will have 
been found by passers-by or the police and attended to by 
now.” 

“Then where are we going?” 

‘£ To Scotland Yard.” 

* * * * * * 

As the cab drove rapidly towards the famous detective 
establishment on the Embankment, Dorcas explained her 
motive for no longer acting on her own responsibility. So 
long as she was with Carr she was assisting a properly- 
authorised police officer to investigate a sensational affair. 
But Carr being absent—probably disabled, possibly in- 
sensible—she was no longer justified in taking any further 
steps in the matter. It was her duty to communicate her 
knowledge to the properly-constituted authorities. 

When Dorcas arrived at the Yard and sent her name 
to the chief officer on duty, she was instantly admitted. 
Beckoning me to follow her, she proceeded along a pas- 
sage, and we were ushered into the presence of a hand- 
some, smooth-shaven gentleman with a small grey mous- 
tache. 

This gentleman rose as we entered and greeted Dorcas 
with a polite bow. Directly she said that she had called to 
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give information with respect to the missing Prince, his 
official manner vanished and he leant forward to listen. 

“My chief is with the Home Secretary at this very 
minute,” he said. ‘*Up to the present we have not the 
slightest clue. What is your information ? ” 

Dorcas related rapidly the events of the evening, and, as 
she proceeded, the pleasant face of the official became 
grave and anxious. 

“ We knew of these men, of course,” he said, “but we never 
foramoment connected his Royal Highness’s disappearance 
with them. ‘Their arrest ought to be a mere matter of 
hours, for we know where to lay hands on every Anarchist 
in England. But their arrest would only retard rather than 
hasten the rescue of their prisoner. We don’t know where 
they have concealed him.” 

“ At any rate there is someone who does.” 

“Who is that? ” 

“The Countess Elstein. I am convinced that it was to 
the Countess’s that the Prince went that night.” 

“ We had an idea ourselves that the Countess must know 
something,” replied the officer, “but on inquiring at her 
residence we were informed that she had left London for 
the Continent the previous day. The maid, a French- 
woman, was to follow her, so she told our man, and join 
her mistress in Vienna in a week’s time.” 

‘“Didn’t you think it curious then,” said Dorcas, “‘ that 
the Countess should have gone abroad and left her maid 
behind ? ” 

“There was really nothing to think about in the matter. 
All that we expected of the Countess was that she might 
know something of the Prince’s movements, but she certainly 
would be no party to any evil befalling him or any scandal 
arising in connection with him and herself. She receives 
a handsome allowance from the Prince, and she is hardly 
likely to have done anything which would imperil that.” 
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“ Well,” said Dorcas, “ you may be right, but the name 
of the Countess’s maid is Zelie Vossche. She may have 
communicated to her brother that the Prince was coming. 
If I am right in my theory, the capture was effected in the 
Countess’s house.” 

“It might have been outside.” 

“Hardly; had it been outside your men must by this 
time have foundaclue. His captors wouldn’t have dragged 
him from Regent’s Park without being observed by some- 
one,” 

“ But if it was in the house the capture took place the 
servants must have known it.” 

“I don’t think so. The Prince’s visit would be arranged 
for under any circumstances—the servants would be pur- 
posely kept out of the way. Zelie, the maid, who is evi- 
dently in her mistress’s confidence, probably for a good ~ 
reason, seeing that that affair of the bracelet was not pro- 
ceeded with—would let him in.” 

“ But the Countess——” 

“There I am in doubt,” said Dorcas. ‘‘She may have 
been a party to the outrage—she may have known nothing 
about it. But I am convinced that the Prince entered that 
house and never left it.” 

“But, good heavens! if that has been your idea, why 
did you not communicate with us at once ?” 

“You forget,” said Dorcas, quietly, “it was not until 
after the Anarchist meeting in the Kennington Road to- 
night that I had any certainty that my theory was correct.” 

The official touched a bell and a constable entered. 

“ Ask Superintendent Johnson to come to me at once,” 

The constable saluted and retired. 

“What do you propose to do?” said Dorcas. 

“Send Superintendent Johnson with a number of men 
at once to the Countess’s residence.” 

Dorcas laid her hand gently on his arm. 
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“ Of course it is presumption on my part, but may I give 
you a word of advice? ” 

“I shall listen to anything you say with the greatest 
respect, because it seems to me that so far you have done 
more than all our people put together in getting on the 
right trail—though of course I feel strongly that you ought 
to have communicated with us before this. What is your 
advice ? ” 

“That you don’t send Superintendent Johnson and his 
men to alarm the Countess. Remember that one false 
movement may result in the assassination of the Prince.” 

“That is true—but we must satisfy ourselves that the 
Prince is or is not there.” 

“Of course. My own intention, had Inspector Carr 

- remained with me, was to go the Countess’s house at once. 
.» But we should have gone cautiously to work to avoid a 
mishap.” 

“One can be too cautious in a desperate affair like this. 
Even as it is, this man Vossche has had time to communi- 
cate with the Prince’s captors. If his Royal Highness is a 
prisoner in the Regent’s Park house, he may already have 
been conveyed away.” 

“Tf he has I shall know it !” 

You will know it—how ?” 

“ Directly I heard from Inspector Carr of the Prince’s 
disappearance, and came to the conclusion that the Coun- 
tess Elstein might have been the instrument employed to 
get him into a trap, I put two of my assistants whom I can 
trust—they are both retired police officers—on the case. 
One has been watching the entrance in the Inner Circle, 
and the other is concealed in the Park watching the 
grounds.” 

“That was well done at any rate. But now we must 
get inside the house.” 

“I quite agree with you. But there are two ways of 
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doing it. Will you let the Superintendent and his men go 
to work my way?” 

The officer hesitated. “It isn’t usual,” he said, “for 
our men to act under the orders of a private detective, 
even one so famous and so talented as Dorcas Dene, but 
under all the circumstances I consent. Up to a certain 
point Johnson will obey your instructions. But if he finds 
that they do not look like resulting in immediate success, 
then he will obey mine.” 

“I accept the terms,” replied Dorcas, rising. Then she 
added, “ I presume there is no objection to my friend here 
accompanying us. He is my husband’s personal friend and 
my own, and has frequently rendered me valuable assist- 
ance.” 

The official eyed me over as if mentally appraising my 
value, and then with a patronising little nod exclaimed, 
“Oh, certainly if you wish it—but I presume he is not a 
newspaper man? Whatever happens we don’t want this 
affair to be chattered about by the Press.” 

I assured the official that he might rely on my absolute 
discretion, and that I quite understood the necessity of 
silence, and a minute later Superintendent Johnson entered 
the room. 

% % & X x x 

Jean Vossche ad entered the house of Countess Elstein 
in the Inner Circle of Regent’s Park. 

Dorcas’s man had seen a man answering Vcssche’s de- 
scription come up and enter the grounds about half an hour 
previously. He was walking. | 

The cab left alone would have attracted attention. 
Vossche had driven on to the cab-stand at Clarence Gate, 
which at that hour of the morning was only occupied by a 
couple of four-wheelers, the drivers of which were inside 
fast asleep. A hansom standing by itself on the rank would 
not excite the slightest suspicion. 
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Dorcas, when she heard how the desperado had disposed 
of his vehicle, murmured, “ My compliments !—that man 
knows what he is about!” 

Superintendent Johnson proved himself to be a tactician 
of the first water. He readily fell in with Dorcas’s sugges- 
tions, but managed to add one or two of his own which 
Dorcas, not to be outdone in amiability, readily acquiesced 
in. She did so the more willingly as the Superintendent’s 
suggestions were generally those which Dorcas had made a 
minute or two earlier. Dorcas explained her idea rapidly. 

“The Inner Circle is deserted, and my men can get 
over the gate,” said the Superintendent, “and in among 
the laurels ready for a signal.” 

“I am afraid of that,” said Dorcas. ‘‘ There is gravel 
in the front garden, and a gravel scrunch might be heard. 
Remember, Vossche is inside, and the front may be 
watched. My propositioa is that we get in at the back.” 

The Superintendent said nothing fora moment. Then 
suddenly as if struck by an idea he exclaimed, ‘I propose 
that we get in at the back. Don’t you think it will be 
safer? They won’t expect anybody that way because the 
back runs down to the ornamental waters and the Park is 
closed.” 

“An excellent idea,” replied Dorcas, nudging my arm. 
“Leave a few of your men under the trees on the opposite 
side of the roadway—ready to dash in at your signal.” 

“Yes, when I blow my whistle they can rush in at the 
front garden.” 

“I shouldn’t whistle,” said Dorcas. ‘*‘We might want 
to surprise the inmates before they can escape. It’s a dark 
night and they might some of them get away. I should 
imitate the noise of a cat. That would mean nothing except 
to those who were waiting for the sound.” 

The Superintendent probably thought that for a man in 
his position it would be undignified to moe-row, for he 
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made no reply. But a minute later he said to Dorcas, 
“IPye given my men their instructions. My signal to them 
will be the bark of a dog—I think it will be safer than 
whistling, don’t you ?” | 

“An admirable idea!” replied Dorcas. ‘Now let us 
go round to the Outer Circle. We can get into the Park 
by climbing over the rails.” 

“ But to get into the grounds we must cross the water.” 

“No—we can get over the bridge and climb over the 
iron rails on the other side.” 

Dorcas, myself, the Superintendent, and two men made 
our way rapidly over the bridge opposite the Botanical 
Gardens and then climbed over into the private enclosure 
by York Gate and so went into the vast deserted Park. 

Crossing the bridge that spans the ornamental water we 
made our way along the water’s edge until we reached the 
private grounds of the villa occupied by the Countess. The 
grounds sloped to the edge of the water and were not in 
any way protected, as they could only be approached from 
the lake. No one could enter them by day without attract- 
ing the attention of the park-keepers, and at night the Park 
was carefully cleared, so there was practically no danger of 
intrusion. 

As we crept cautiously through the high laurels, choosing 
a path that was out of sight of the house in case there 
should be anyone watching, Dorcas suddenly halted and 
“quacked.” There were scores of ducks asleep upon the 
island on the lake. But she quacked in a peculiar manner 
—two quacks, then one quack—then two, then one. 

Across the grounds from a laurel bush near a summer 
house came a low “quack, quack.” 

“ What’s that ? ” exclaimed the Superintendent. 

“My signal. My man is over yonder—he'll make his 
way to us—let us stop here.” 

Our strained ears caught the rustle of the bushes, and 
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presently a man emerged from the laurels in front of us and 
came to Dorcas. 

“No one’s been about all night,” he said, “till about a 
quarter of an hour ago, when a man came out, went to the 
shed yonder by the water, and got a boat hook. He went 
to the water’s edge, and tried the depth, and then went 
back into the house again.” 

Dorcas gave a little cry which she instantly suppressed. 

“What do you think that means?” said the Super- 
intendent. 

“The worst, I’m afraid,” said Dorcas. “It looks as 
though they were going to drop something into the water 
that they wanted to conceal. We must hesitate no longer. 
Your men must break in from the front, and we must try 
from the back. Hush!” 

There was a sound of a door opening. 

We peered through the laurel bushes, and saw two figures 
coming slowly across the grounds. They were carrying a 
heavy burden between them. 

“ Make a dash for the door,” said the Superintendent to 
Dorcas’s man. ‘‘ Rush through and open the front door if 
you can, and let my men in. Are you armed?” 

“I have my revolver,” replied the man. 

As the figures came nearer our man dashed out. There 
was a cry, and the burden dropped. But our man had 
dashed in at the open door. At the same time Superin- 
tendent Johnson’s whistle shrieked out on the quiet night. 

Then we all dashed forward—the Superintendent and 
one of his men seized one of the figures, and I and another 
man seized the other. 

Dorcas snatched a bull’s-eye from one of the officers, and 
flashed it in the faces of the prisoners. 

We had captured Jean Vossche and his sister, the lady’s 
maid. 

In a moment there were dark figures hurrying across the 
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lawn. The police in front had come through. Handing 
the prisoners over to them, the Superintendent knelt dowr, 
and then examined the lifeless body lying on the ground. 

It was a female. Round her body was a stout cord, and 
attached to the cord two heavy weights. 

The Superintendent examined the woman’s face by the 
light of the lantern. On the temple was a fearful bruise, 
as though the poor creature had been struck by a bludgeon. 

Dorcas, with trembling lips, knelt down beside the body, 
and as the light fell on the features, examined them care- 
fully. 

“ It is the Countess Elstein!” she said. 

At that moment the officers who had Jean Vossche 
uttered a cry. 

The man, with a desperate effort, had wrenched himself 
free. Before he could be seized again he had dashed across 
the grounds, leapt the iron ee and disappeared into 
the darkness of the Park. 

% * * * * % 

Leaving the police in charge of Zelie and the body, we 
went into the house, which was in possession of some of the 
Superintendent’s men. A sergeant met us at the door. 

“‘There’s a gentleman in one of the rooms,” he said. “I 
can’t make him out at all.” 

We followed the officer upstairs to a back room. There 
we found a dark gentleman lying on a sofa. His legs and 
hands were fastened together with cords, and he seemed to 
be in a heavy sleep. We tried to rouse him, but he only 
opened his eyes and looked at us, and then his head 
dropped down again. 

“Its the Prince—thank God!” exclaimed the Super- 
intendent. ‘‘ He’s under the influence of some drug, I 
should think.” 

“Probably,” said Dorcas, “that’s how they’ve kept him 
quiet. Send one of your men for a doctor.” 
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We tried our best to restore the Prince to consciousness, 
but failed. When the doctor, who had been fetched from 
Baker-street, came, he at once found it to be a case of 
drugging, and said the Prince had probably been kept under 
the influence of a strong narcotic for some time. He had 
brought certain remedies with him, acting on the informa- 
tion the police officer who fetched him had given him, and 
gradually the Prince came to himself. A couple of hours 
later a brougham arrived with the Chief of Police and the 
Prince’s aide-de-camp, and his Royal Highness was quietly 
taken to the doctor’s house, and Zelie Vossche, who 
remained obstinately silent, was removed in custody. 

* * * Gy * * 

His Royal Highness Prince of was able next 
day to communicate his adventures to the authorities. 

He had arranged to visit the Countess, his morganatic 
wife, the evening he left the hotel. There were certain matters 
he wished to discuss with her, but he was anxious that their 
meeting should be a private one. Zelie Vossche had pro- 
bably obtained knowledge of the intended interview, and 
had communicated it to her brother, who saw in it an oppor- 
tunity of assisting the condemned Anarchists of He 
communicated with his associates. 

When the Prince arrived at the house in Regent’s Park 
late at night the servants had been sent away to a house 
the Countess had in the country. The Countess was leaving 
for this house next day, and Zelie advised her to send them 
on first: then they would not see and gossip about the 
visit of the Prince, as they might find out who he was. 

Zelie and the Countess were alone when the Prince 
arrived. But after Zelie had let him in she admitted 
Vossche and two of his accomplices. They waited till the 
Prince was leaving, then seized and gagged him and carried 
him to the upstairs room. The Countess rushed out, hear- 
ing the noise, but was struck down by Vossche. When ıt 
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was found she was dead they carried the body to a bed- 
room, laid it on the bed, and locked the door. 

The next morning Zelie telegraphed to the servants that 
their mistress was going to pay a visit and would not arrive 
till the end of the week. 

The Prince in the meantime was drugged to keep him 
from attempting to make a noise. He was fed and tended 
by Vossche and Zelie, as it was not the Anarchists’ intention 
that he should be assassinated if they saved the lives of 
their comrades. 

But when Vossche discovered that a Scotland Yard man 
was on his track and that probably he would be traced ta 
the house in Regent’s Park, his first task on escaping was to 
get rid of the Countess’s body. What the Prince’s fate 
would have been could only be conjectured. 

Vossche and Zelie after disposing of the Countess’s body 
would probably have made their escape, hoping that a 
desire to conceal the adventure of the Prince might lead 
the police to make no active search for them. 

The story of the murder was gathered from Zelie herself, 
who was naturally anxious to prove that she had no active 
share in the crime, but only acted to shield her brother and 
his accomplices afterwards. 

Accepting her story as true the authorities at the inquest 
put her name forward as that of an accomplice, and sup- 
ported her statement that Vossche was the actual murderer. 

They did this not only because they were inclined to 
believe it, but as an encouragement to Zelie not to make 
any statement with regard to the share which the Prince 
had played in the tragedy. The motive of the crime was 
supposed to be robbery. 

. A reward for the arrest of Jean Vossche was offered but 
never claimed. ‘The Continental Police acting on instruc- 
tions were as remiss as Our own in endeavouring to discover 
the whereabouts of the notorious Anarchist. 
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As soon as he was restored to health the Prince returned 
to his father’s court, much to the relief of everybody con- 
cerned, especially the heads of the Royal Family of > 
who were saved the unpleasant task of rescuing from the 
scaffold five of the most infamous scoundrels of modern 
times. 

Inspector Carr is a disappointed man. After all his 
exertions he was unable to crown himself with the glory of 
having found and rescued the missing Prince. Had he 
been a better coachman all might have been well, but in his 
joy at having Jean Vossche for a fare he forgot about his 
horse and drove into a market wagon, the driver of which 
was fast asleep. He was pitched off the box into the road- 
way and lay there stunned. Jean Vossche, anxious to get 
on, leaped out and bent over the insensible man, Possibly 
he discovered then the trick which had been played on him. 
At any rate, jumping on to the box, he drove off at full 
speed. When the Inspector came to himself he found that 
he had been very kindly taken to St. Thomas’s Hospital by 
a policeman who thought he was a cabman whose horse had 
bolted. 


* % * % # x 





Dorcas Dene has a beautiful diamond brooch which she 
never wears. It isthe gift of his Royal Highness Prince 
of who somehow came to hear of the important 
part she had played in his rescue. 

The one great drawback to her joy in possessing it is that 
poor Paul cannot see how beautiful it is. But sometimes 
when she holds it in the light he stares at it with his poor 
sightless eyes and declares that really the stones must be 
very brilliant, for it doesn’t seem guite so dark when she 
holds them up before him. 
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IV.—THE CO-RESPONDENT. 


I ap gone down for a week’s rest to Brighton, and had put 
upat the “ Old Ship.” The “Old Ship,” Brighton, has been 
to me “a home from home” for more years than I care to 
count. Among my most pleasant recollections of my youth 
is the smiling face of that fine old English host, ‘ Mr. 
Arthur,” brother of the proprietor, Mr. Robert Bacon. All 
Brighton lovers who ‘‘ have come to forty year” remember 
Mr. Arthur, and still on quiet evenings when old Bright- 
onians gather together in the famous hostelry it is rare 
indeed that the name of Mr. Arthur does not come up in 
the conversation. What Mr. Gresham Bacon is to the 
young Old Shipites to-day, Mr. Arthur was to the middle- 
aged Old Shipites of twenty years ago. 

Mr. Arthur’s name came up on the occasion of the visit 
to which I have referred at the commencement of this 
narrative. There had been an unusual number of ladies in 
the coffee-room, and after dinner, noticing Mr. Gresham 
Bacon in the hall, I could not help remarking on the fact. 

In the former days the ‘“ Old Ship ” rather discouraged lady 
visitors, and so they were not admitted to the coffee-room, 
and there was no ladies’ drawing-room. The house was 
essentially a bachelors’ resort, and if a man brought his 
wife he had to take a private sitting-room for her and to 
keep her there. 

“Ladies in the coffee-room, a French table d'hôte and 
the electric light at the ‘Old Ship’!” I exclaimed. “It’s 
enough to make ‘ Mr. Arthur’ turn in his grave.” 

Gresham Bacon laughed. 
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“ Yes,” he said, “if anyone had suggested ladies in the 
coffee-room in his day the dear old boy would have had a 
fit. But cther times, other manners, and the ‘ Old Ship’ has 
had to be fitted out as a modern vessel, and she must sail 
with the times.” 

I put on my hat, Commodore Gibson, arrayed as befitted 
in the Old Ship ” in blue serge, gilt buttons, and a yachting 
cap, gave me a brush down, and as soon as Mr. “ Fatty ” 
Coleman, whose portly form completely filled the doorway, 
had been temporarily dislodged, I passed out into the 
street, and Gresham Bacon, who had followed me, invited 
me to come and have my after-dinner coffee at his “arch.” 

Everyone knows that the “arches” under the King’s- 
road at Brighton have been rented by private persons, and 
turned into luxurious ‘‘smoking-rooms by the sea.” Mr. 
Gresham Bacon’s arch is renowned for its hospitality, and 
one meets there in the season most of the notabilities of 
Upper Bohemia, who still look upon Brighton as the ideal 
spot for a jaded Londoner. Dr. Brighton is no quack, but 
he has the courage to adopt as his motto, “ Health restored 
while you wait,” and thousands of hard-working Englishmen 
and Englishwomen who suffer from an occasional run-down 
of the nervous system have still a child-like and beautiful 
faith in him. There is only one disadvantage in the 
Brighton cure, if you arein search of quiet as well as health. 
At Brighton you meet people you know all day long, and 
everybody wants you to dine with him, or to drink with 
him, or to “ go somewhere.” A man can have hundreds of 
friends and be as little disturbed by them in London as if 
he were on a desert island. But in Brighton you meet 
someone you know every minute of the day. 

I had not been half an hour in Gresham Bacon’s arch 
before half a dozen London men had dropped in whom I 
knew intimately, but whom I rarely met at home because 
we were all Londoners. 
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One of them, a dramatist of repute, had with him the 
only stranger of the party. The stranger was introduced to 
us as Count von Phalsdorf, and as soon as the name had 
been pronounced the dramatist, with the instinct of his art 
strong upon him, looked round to see what sort of an effect 
he had made. 

It was certainly a big one. As the dramatist slowly and 
distinctly pronounced the name every man in the arch gave 
a little gasp, and the eyes of the dramatist gleamed with a 
feverish delight. 

“I met the Count at my hotel,” he said with a smile, 
“we became friendly ; he has heard a good deal of the 
Brighton arches, and I took the liberty of bringing him 
with me to-night to show him yours, Gresham.” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” said Mr. Bacon, feeling that as 
the host he must say something, but there was a hesitancy 
in his speech which we all understood. 

The Count was a handsome man—in his uniform he 
must have looked a perfectly military Adonis. In ordinary 
evening dress he was far and away the most distinguished- 
looking person in our little assembly. He spoke English 
fluently, and his manners were perfect. But—well, it was a 
very big “but” indeed. 

The Law Courts had just given us one of those sensational 
scandals in high life which are the delight of the evening 
newspapers and a godsend to the gentlemen who make out 
the newspaper contents bills, and to the headline merchants 
generally. | 

An English gentleman bearing a name which has been an 
honourable one in English history since the days of the 
Conquest had brought an action for divorce against his 
wife, a lady of lineage equal to his own, and had obtained 
a decree nisi. The lady had up to the time of the pro- 
ceedings been considered beyond reproach. When her 
husband separated from her under circumstances which 
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reflected upon himself, there was universal sympathy for 
her. She had been everywhere received in society as an 
injured lady, and it was a great shock to all who knew her 
when, after some few years of separation, her husband filed 
a petition for divorce, alleging unwifely conduct on her part, 
and giving the name of the co-respondent. 

The case against the lady was certainly strong. The 
evidence of the petitioner’s witnesses could hardly leave any 
doubt in the minds of the jury that the neglected wife had 
sought consolation and companionship elsewhere. The 
husband had separated from his wife on a question which 
involved no legal proceedings. It had been a mutual 
agreement that they should cease to live under one roof on 
account of incompatibility of temper, and it was generally 
understood that the “temper” was all on the side of the 
husband. He had left his wife and had gone to reside in 
the country. 

But now the roof had been lifted by the Asmodeus of 
the Law Courts, and the husband was revealed as an 
injured man, whose honour had been sacrificed to the wife’s 
admiration for a handsome foreigner. 

The co-respondent was called, and—this was the most 
sensational part of the story—he had naturally, after the 
manner of co-respondents from the earliest days of Divorce 
Courts, solemnly protested his entire innocence. And then 
suddenly the petitioner’s counsel had handed him a letter 
and exclaimed in the fierce tones of a cross-examining Old 
Bailey barrister, “Now, sir, on your oath! Did you write 
that letter?” And the co-respondent staring wildly in 
front of him, and gazing at the respondent, who was 
seated with her mother at the solicitor’s table, had, with 
a look of mingled horror and pity in his eyes, faltered out 
eyes? 

“Then,” exclaimed the counsel, ‘‘ I will read it to the 
jury.” And he read it, and its contents left no manner 
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of doubt in the mind of anyone that such a letter could 
not have been written by an innocent man to an innocent 
woman. 

While the letter was being read the grey-haired mother 
almost shrank from her daughter’s side, and the daughter, 
her face white and her lips trembling, uttered an hysterical 
cry and rose hurriedly, and leant across and spoke to her 
counsel. The husband’s counsel had nothing more to ask 
the co-respondent. He was quite satisfied with his admis- 
sion that he wrote that letter. It carried the jury’s verdict 
with it. 

Then the wife’s counsel rose and begged permission to 
put his client in the box at once, and permission was granted 
him. 

Every eye was fixed on the lady as, trembling and 
almost hysterical, she fell rather than walked into the 
witness-box. 

“ You have heard that letter read ? ” said her counsel. 

cies 

* On your oath, have you ever received such a letter ? ” 

“ Never—as God is my judge. I have learnt the contents 
of it for the first time now,” 

‘* And is there any truth in the charges that have been 
made against you ? ” 

“Not one word.” 

“ Have you ever received Count von Phalsdorf under 
your roof? ” 

“Never,” 

“ Have you ever spoken to him?” 

“ Frequently—but as one speaks to any gentleman to 
whom one has been introduced.” 

“ You have heard the evidence of the hotel servants at 
Nice, of your own maid, of the servants at your London 
residence. Do you deny their statements ? ” 

“ Absolutely, and on my oath.” 
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But the oath of the respondent availed nothing against 
the evidence of the other side, which was about as conclu- 
sive as it could possibly be, and the result of the trial was 
a decree nisi, and the husband to have the custody of the 
children, one a girl of fourteen and the other a boy of 
twelve. 

And the co-respondent in this remarkable case was the 
Count von Phalsdorf, and all who had read the letter had 
made up their mind, without being able to say exactly why, 
that the Count was an infernal scoundrel in the first place 
to have so cruelly compromised such an amiable and gentle 
lady, and an infernal fool in the second place to have 
written such a dangerous and damning love-letter to a 
married woman. 

And that is the reason that, with the details of the case 
fresh in our memories, we all of us felt that the dramatist 
had been guilty of an exceedingly unpleasant practical joke 
in introducing the Count into the little friendly circle 
gathered together in Mr. Gresham Bacon’s arch. 

We felt it so much that we were so decidedly uncomfort- 
able, the laws of hospitality preventing us telling the Count 
what we thought of him, that one by one we rose and 
remembered an appointment and went, and when there was 
nobody left but the host, the dramatist rose too, and with a 
grin that was meant to be a smile, bade Gresham Bacon 
good-night, and took the Count away with him. 

It was about nine o’clock when we broke up, and having 
nothing to do, I went into the Brighton Alhambra and spent 
the evening there. It was half-past eleven when I returned 
to the ‘Old Ship.” 

The night-porter opened the door to me, and seeing that 
I was going towards the smoke-room came after me. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but the waiter on 
your floor asked me to be sure and tell you when you came 
in that there is a letter in your sitting room waiting for 
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you. The gentleman in No. 6 gave it to him to give 
to you.” 

“Oh,” I said to myself. ‘The usual, I suppose. It’s 
somebody who wants to keep me up half the night playing 
poker. I shall have to make an excuse.” | 

I went to my room and found a letter on my table. 
Directly I had seen the handwriting on the envelope I 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and opened it eagerly. 


“ Dear Mr, Saxon,—Paul and I are staying here. Our 
sitting-room is No. 6. If you come in before twelve and 
have nothing better to do, come in and see us. 

“ Yours always, 
“ Dorcas DENE.” 


“ Well, this is an unexpected pleasure!” I exclaimed, as 
I shook hands with Paul and Dorcas. ‘‘ Whatever are 
you doing at Brighton? Having a few days’ rest, I 
suppose.” 

“Pm having the rest,” said Paul, with a smile, “but 
Dorcas is here on business.” 

“Ona case? Is it an interesting one?” 

“ Very interesting,” said Dorcas, ‘‘ but a very unpleasant 
one in many ways, and I’m not very confident about the 
result.” 

“What is it? a murder—a robbery—or a mysterious 
disappearance ? ” 

“No; this time it is a divorce,” 

“A divorce! But I thought you never touched that 
branch of the profession.” 

“I don’t as a rule, but in this case the circumstances 


are peculiar, and I am deeply interested in one of the 
parties to the suit.” 


“The husband?” 
“No, the wife. You have read the case, I expect, 
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because it has been in all the papers. It is the one in 
which Count von Phalsdorf was the co-respondent.” 

“ Good gracious!” I exclaimed; “how singular! I’ve 
met the man this evening. He’s here in Brighton.” 

“ Of course—that is why I am here.” 

* But I don’t quite understand where you can come in 
as a detective now. You're rather late, are you not, seeing 
that the case is practically decided, for the judge has granted 
a decree nisi? ” 

“ Exactly—and nisi means ‘unless’—which is, unless 
before the expiration of six months certain facts should be 
brought to the knowledge of the Court—or the Queen’s 
Proctor I suppose it would be—which would prevent the 
judge making the decree absolute.” 

“I don’t know what the process is,” I answered with a 
smile, ‘ because I have never been divorced, but after 
having read the evidence in this case I can’t for the life of 
me see what possible chance you have of putting a different 
complexion on the affair.” 

“Nor did I,” said Dorcas, “when I was first consulted. 
The unhappy lady came to me with her mother the day after 
the trial. Both were in a state of the greatest excitement 
and distress. ‘ Mrs. Dene,’ said the old lady, ‘my daughter 
is the victim of the wickedest lies that were ever uttered in 
a court of justice. She is an absolutely innocent woman. 
But everything is against her, and on the evidence taken I 
confess myself the jury could have come to no other 
verdict. But they have perjured themselves—the whole of 
my wicked son-in-law’s witnesses. We come to you as our 
last hope. We have heard how clever you are. We have 
been told that if anyone can save my dear daughter from 
the shame and infamy which she has no right to bear, it 
is you.’ 

“I shook my head and explained that I never took up 
divorce cases—I didn’t think that they were a woman’s 
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work, and I objected altogether to the methods employed 
by the detectives and private enquiry agents who were 
usually associated with the business. 

“The wife added her entreaties to her mother’s. With 
tears in her eyes she declared that unless her innocence 
could be proved she would put an end to her existence, 
She could not live on under the suspicion of guilt. She 
would never see her children again or look into their 
innocent faces until this foul stain had been removed from 
her name. ‘Ah, madam!’ she cried, her voice choked 
with hysterical sobs, ‘for my children’s sake I ask you to 
help me. Think—think of the heritage of shame which 
will be handed down to them if I cannot prove that these 
horrible allegations against me are only a fabric of lics 
built up by the perjured witnesses in my husband’s pay.’ 

“I watched the lady narrowly as she spoke. There was 
not the slightest doubt as to the genuineness of her 
emotion, and the idea of her innocent children suffering 
all their lives from the branding of their mother as an 
adulteress strongly appealed to my woman’s heart. 

“TI asked them to wait while I re-read the case. I 
fetched my newspaper file and ran through the evidence, 
and when I had finished I was still utterly unable to see 
things in a hopeful light. However, they appealed to me 
so pitifully that at last I consented to take up the wife’s 
case professionally, and after going over every point with - 
her carefully, and impressing her with the necessity of 
telling me absolutely everything that occurred, even if it 
weakened rather than strengthened her position, I sent 
them away with the assurance that I would do my best, and 
that they should hear from me in a fortnight. Earlier than 
that I could not guarantee to have made any progress either 
one way or the other. I ascertained yesterday that the co- 
respondent had come to Brighton, so brought Paul with 
me and came here. J am convinced that my one chance 
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of finding a weak spot in the enemy’s armour—always sup- 
posing that there is one—will come through Count von 
Phalsdorf.” 

“But, my dear Dorcas,” I said, “I also have read the 
case carefully over, and it seems to me that even you will 
be unable to put a different construction upon it. You 
don’t imagine that there is the slightest foundation for the 
wife’s contention, that the whole of the husband’s witnesses 
committed deliberate perjury ? ” 

“No; I believe that they gave their evidence truthfully.” 

“Then that makes your task an impossible one, The 
evidence taken altogether is damning. There isn’t a weak 
link init. Just let me run over it with you.” 

“ By all means,” said Dorcas. 

“ Very well. There is the evidence of the meeting at 
Nice.” 

“Undisputed by the wife!” exclaimed Dorcas. ‘She 
admits that when at the Hôtel de France, with her mother, 
she was introduced to the Count von Phalsdorf by an 
English lady of her acquaintance. The Count was under- 
stood to be a young man of position, and well known in 
Berlin society.” 

“ And is'that denied ? ” 

“Itis not denied that he was all that was claimed for 
him three years ago. He is undoubtedly a man of high 
birth, and he was at one time in a very enviable position, 
but he had ceased to be that when my client met him at 
Nice. Asa matter of fact, I have ascertained that he left 
Berlin over two years ago in disgrace. He had lost large 
sums by gambling, and had engaged in a transaction to 
replenish his purse when the discovery led to his banish- 
ment from Court and from Berlin society. He left Berlin 
practically a ruined man. Though his father is wealthy, he 
took his son’s disgrace so much to heart that he has refused 
to recognise him and does not allow him a farthing.” 
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“ Very well. We will take it that the Count is an exile, 
that he has no money from his father, and that he is in bad 
odour generally. That is rather an argument in favour of 
his behaving discreditably than otherwise.” 

“ Quite so; I am not arguing; I am only telling you the 
Count’s exact position. That is the first thing I had to 
make sure of. Now go on with the evidence. 

“Two witnesses—servants from the hotel—swear that 
they frequently saw the Count in the lady’s company. One 
declares that late one night, after the other lady, the 
respondent’s mother, had retired to rest, she heard voices 
in the private sitting-room. Wishing to go in to fetch a 
tray for one of the waiters, she knocked, and there was 
sudden silence. She tried the door, found it locked, and 
went away. Ten minutes afterwards she saw the Count, 
who occupied a room in the same corridor, come out and 
go into his own room. Do you suggest that the girl 
committed perjury ? ” 

“No; I believe she stated the thing exactly as she saw 
it?” 

“ The next witness is the lady’s maid. She declares that 
on the morning following the night referred to by the hotel 
servant she found one of the Count’s pocket-handkerchiefs, 
marked with his name, in her mistress’s sitting-room. She 
said nothing to her mistress or to the Count, not wishing 
to embarrass them. She kept the handkerchief and pro- 
duced it in court.” 

‘Quite true.” 

“ Examined as to what occurred in London after her 
mistress’s return, the lady’s maid states that the Count 
called frequently, but that there was great secrecy about his 
visits. On several occasions she admitted him as late as 
twelve o’clock at night, when the other servants had been 
sent to bed. Do you believe that when she says this she is 
committing perjury ? ” 
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“On the contrary; I believe that she admitted the 
Count in this manner frequently.” 

“She also states that on more than one occasion she 
went to bed and did not sit up to let him out.” 

“I have no doubt it was so.” 

“Then comes the evidence of the footman. One night, 
having been out to the theatre on leave, he returned about 
one in the morning, and was letting himself in at the area 
gate, having the key, when he heard the front door opened 
quietly, and saw the Count come out. Do you think he 
was committing perjury, or was mistaken ? ” 

“ Neither; I believe that the man gave his evidence ina 
straightforward manner and with evident reluctance.” 

“ And now the letter—the letter which was sprung upon 
the Count suddenly, and I should say unexpectedly—the 
letter which he was fain to admit was in his handwriting. 
That letter is distinctly the letter of a successful lover to 
the lady of his heart. It leaves no room for doubt. Con- 
sider the words, ‘ And, darling, if the worst happens, and 
your husband learns our secret, remember that I have 
bound myself by the most solemn vows to take you when 
the law has set you free and make you my honoured wife. 
Have no fear, then, darling, as to the future.’ Do you 
believe that the Count wrote that letter?” 

“Ves; if he had denied it on oath I should have 
believed he wrote it. It was proved to be unmistakably in 
his handwriting.” 

“ There is evidence of the finding of that letter. It came 
into the hands of the petitioner through the private inquiry 
agent who had been shadowing the wife to procure evidence 
for the divorce. He called in the lady’s absence from 
town with the card of a first-class firm of upholsterers at 
the West End, and a light cart, and said the firm had been 
instructed to call for the escritoire in the bedroom to repair 
it—a leg had been accidentally broken, The piece of 
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furniture was delivered to him, and he opened the desk 
and took out the papers, acting under the instructions of 
the lady’s husband. Do you think that story is untrue?” 

“ Most likely that is where the letter was found.” 

“Dorcas admits the truthfulness of nearly all the 
evidence,” said Paul, who had been listening quietly. “We 
have talked it over together—but she has a view.” 

“Your view first, dear,” said Dorcas, taking her 
husband’s hand. “There was no light at all until you saw 
a gleam.” 

“ Ah, I wasn’t always blind,” said Paul with a deep sigh. 
“I was a man of the world as well as an artist, and I knew 
something of human nature in those days. And now that 
I am blind and I sit and think in the eternal darkness I 
see many things clearly that were dim and vague then.” 

“You have both arrived at the same conclusion?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Dorcas—“ that is, very nearly—we still have 
one slight difference of opinion.” 

“And you both, in spite of this damning evidence, 
believe that this lady whom a jury has found guilty, and 
whom a judge has, by his decision, publicly condemned, is 
innocent ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Dorcas in a firm voice. ‘In spite of all 
the evidence, the bulk of which has undoubtedly been 
truthfully given, in spite of the letter written by the co- 
respondent and found in the wife’s escritoire, we both 
believe that she is a pure and innocent woman.” 

“ And you think you will be able to prove that ?” 

Dorcas shrugged her shoulders. ‘That I can’t say, but 
I am going to try.” 

At that moment the waiter knocked at the sitting-room 
door and entered with a letter. 

“It was sent by the last train from town, madam— 
the messenger said it wag to be given to you at once.” 
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Dorcas broke it open and read it, then handed it to me, 
I took the letter from her outstretched hand: 


“I saw my little girl this evening by arrangement in the 
presence of her governess. Some time before the trial she 
was sent away to school. I sent her half-a-dozen hand- 
kerchiefs as a present and put them in an old handkerchief 
sachet I had had for many years. This evening my little 
one said suddenly, ‘Oh, mamma, when you sent me those 
handkerchiefs I didn’t feel in the pocket of the sachet; but 
this morning I found this in it—you must have left it there.’ 
And she handed me in the governess’s presence a portrait 
of Count von Phalsdorf. On the back was written, ‘To 
my own darling—Heinrich.’ What does it mean? Let 
me see you at once or I shall go mad and believe that I 
really am guilty.” 


* Dorcas,” I said, as I put the letter down, “you are 
wasting your time. This woman is trying to impose upon 
you. She is simply hoping against hope that you will find 
a possible explanation which she can use in self-defence, 
and so pose as an injured woman unjustly condemned.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Dorcas, ‘this may give me the 
very clue I want to make the mystery clear and save my 
client. I shall go to town the first thing to-morrow and 
see what else I can find in that Handkerchief Sachet.” 
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V.—THE HANDKERCHIEF SACHET: 


WHILE I was at breakfast the following morning at the 
“Old Ship,” I inquired of my waiter if the lady and 
gentleman in No. 6 had left, and was informed that they 
had gone to town by the nine o’clock train. 

I asked if they were returning that evening, and the 
waiter said he didn’t think so, as they had taken their 
luggage and given up their apartments. 

I was very anxious to know more of this mysterious 
divorce case, and to ascertain how Dorcas fared in her 
investigations, and I was therefore considerably dis- 
appointed to find that she was not expected back again at 
Brighton. I had hoped that if anything was to be 
ascertained in connection with the handsome co-respondent, 
Count von Phalsdorf, I should have been permitted the 
privilege of assisting Dorcas in her investigations. 

And now the venue had been presumably shifted to 
London, and although possibly the Count might remain at 
Brighton, I was wofully in the dark as to Dorcas’s views, 
and had not even the chance of doing a little amateur 
Sherlock Holmes business on my own account. 

After breakfast I strolled along the front as far as the 
Métropole, and there, reclining peacefully in a basket-chair 
outside the hotel, with a pipe in his mouth and a straw hat 
tilted over his eyes, I found the dramatist who had in- 
troduced us to the Count at Gresham Bacon’s arch the 
previous evening. 

Being old acquaintances, we naturally dropped into 
conversation, and presently I led kim on to the subject that 
was nearest my heart. 
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“I can’t say much about the Count,” said the dramatist. 
“I really don’t know much of him. I had been in- 
troduced to him at the Lyric Club, and when I found 
him here and people nudging each other and saying in a 
whisper who he was, I thought it would be rather a 
lark to play him up a bit. That is why I brought him 
round to the arch last night—deuced good-looking fellow, 
isn’t he ? ” 

“Yes; there is no denying his good looks. But what is 
your private opinion of him? Apart from the present 
scandal hasn’t he the reputation of being a bad lot?” 

“ My dear fellow, I should say, from what I have heard, 
that Phalsdorf is about as warm as they make’em. I know 
that he ran up scores wherever he lived when he first came 
to London, and that people fought shy of him at cards, and 
I’m told that at one time he was trying to borrow a bit 
wherever he could. But I suppose he must have come 
into money, or made it up with his friends in Germany, 
who are rich, for he certainly isn’t hard up now. Before 
he went to Nice last year and got into this pickle, he had 
paid up several men to whom he owed small sums, and he 
seemed generally to be in good feather. I know he’s all 
right so far as coin goes now, for he has the best of every- 
thing and he pays as he goes.” 

“ This case will cost him something, at any rate.” 

“ Yes, but he doesn’t seem to trouble. ‘The petitioner, 
you know, didn’t claim damages.” 

“Is he staying here long?” 

“ He tells me he thinks of being here a fortnight. Says 
his nerves have given way a bit over this affair, and he 
wants to pull himself together.” 

The hint that the Count intended to prolong his stay at 
Brighton rather raised my hopes. I thought that there 
was every probability that Dorcas would return to Brighton, 
especially as she had led me to believe that she attached a 
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good deal of importance to keeping the Count under 
observation. 

Two days passed and there was no sign of Dorcas. I 
made up my mind that I would return to town. It was hot 
at Brighton, and the sea and the sun together had begun to 
have their usual effect upon my liver, and to make me 
irritable. The work I had brought with me to do lay on 
the little writing-table in my sitting-room untouched. 
Every day I saw the now notorious co-respondent on the 
front, either walking or driving. If I went to the theatre, 
he was in the stalls; if I went to the Brighton Alhambra, 
he was in a private box, The handsome Prussian haunted 
me, and whenever I saw him I found myself wondering 
how Dorcas Dene was getting on with her case, and what 
possible use a handkerchief sachet could be against the 
overwhelming evidence of the guilty love of Dorcas’s un- 
fortunate client and Count Heinrich von Phalsdorf. 

I had packed up my things with the assistance of the 
boots and an obliging chambermaid. I had given notice 
at the office that I intended to leave by the one o'clock 
train, I had an hour to spare, and I went out, intending 
to take a stroll on the pier and get as much fresh air as 
possible during the limited time now left me. 

Just as I got to the pier-head I noticed Count von 
Phalsdorf coming along, followed by a woman selling 
flowers. The woman’s face was bronzed, and she wore a 
white sun-bonnet. The Count was walking with another 
gentleman—a man I had never seen before. 

The flower-woman was persistent. The Count turned 
and told her he did not want any flowers, but she still 
followed him up and begged him to buy a button-hole. 
She had been out all the morning, and she hadn’t sold a 
flower. 

She was a youngish woman, and a pretty woman. The 
Count, I suppose, was too gallant a man to hold out long 
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as she pleaded so earnestly, and so at last he put his hand 
in his pocket and gave her a coin. 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the young woman, “I’m not a beggar. 
Please take your flower.” She picked out a mounted 
carnation, and, putting down her basket, drew a pin froma 
cushion hanging to her apron-string, gently took hold of the 
lappel of the Count’s coat, and fastened the flower into his 
button-hole. But she was not a deft florist, for she bungled 
and made quite a long job of it before the flower was 
properly fixed. 

I had been watching the operation, for, as I have 
explained, the Count had generally impressed himself upon 
me, and whenever I saw him I always found myself staring 
hard at him. While the flower-woman was fixing the 
button-hole a young man crossed from the opposite side of 
the road and, holding out sixpence, asked for a flower. 

He had to wait till the flower-woman had finished with 
the Count, and so the four people—the Count and his 
friend, the flower-woman and the young man—formed a 
little group round the flower basket for a minute or two. 

As soon as the Count’s floral decoration was com- 
pleted he moved away with his friend. The young man 
who had come up as a voluntary customer was politely 
attended to. 

But to my surprise I noticed that the woman and the 
young man were conversing together in a low tone during 
the operation. 

The woman saw that I was watching her, and, turning her 
head, she gave a glance which nearly caused me to tumble 
backwards over the rail against which I was leaning. 

That glance was an instantaneous revelation. The 
flower-woman in the sun-bonnet was Dorcas Dene! 

Before I had recovered from my astonishment the young 
man moved away and Dorcas came over to me. . 

“ Buy a button-hole, sir?” she said. Then, without wait- 
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ing for my reply, she whispered, “Pll come to the ‘Old 
Ship’ this evening at eight,” and was gone. 

Needless to say I returned to the hotel at once and un- 
packed—that is a process I can always accomplish without 
the aid either of the chambermaid or the boots—and 
sent word to the office that I had changed my mind and 
should not be leaving at present. 

Soon after eight o’clock the waiter came up to my sitting- 
room and said that a lady wished to see me, and a minute 
later Dorcas Dene—not, I am glad to say, attired as a 
hawker of flowers—was sitting in the easy-chair and enjoy- 
ing my confession of the turn which the sudden revelation 
of the flower-woman’s identity had given me that morning. 

“It was a good plan as it turned out,” she said, “ but it 
bothered me a long time before I could think how to hold 
the Count in the public streets long enough for one of my 
witnesses to identify him.” 

“The young man then was one of your witnesses ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dorcas, “and an important one.” 

“ But surely it would have been easy enough for anyone 
to identify the Count without all that elaborate business. 
He makes no mystery of himself, and goes about con- 
tinually.” | 

“ Quite so,” replied Dorcas, “but my witness had only 
seen him once or twice before, and then he wore a beard 
and he didn’t call himself the Count von Phalsdorf. I had 
to hold the Count to be identified, because what my 
witness had to look for was a peculiar scar just under the 
chin, a mark the Count, I expect, received in a duel in his 
old student days.” 

“I have never noticed that mark,” I said. 

“No,” said Dorcas, “it is only visible when the Count 
raises his chin. That’s why I wanted to put that nice spiky 
carnation into his button-hole. When a man has a flower 
like that fixed you will notice that he instinctively raises 
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his chin and stretches his neck. I’ve seen them frequently 
in the flower-shops. It was noticing that that made me hit 
on the flower-woman idea last night in town. I came down 
this morning with my witness by an early train, and 
travelled third-class in my ‘make-up,’ basket and all.” 

“ And how did you get rid of it?” 

“ Oh, that was easy enough. I went to a friend’s house, 
and it didn’t take me five minutes.” 

“Well, my dear Dorcas,” I said, “ I’ve no doubt you’ve 
done something very clever, but I’m a little in the dark. 
You left Brighton some days ago to upset the evidence of 
half a dozen witnesses in a divorce case, with a hand- 
kerchief sachet, and here you are in Brighton going 
through an elaborate performance in order to make the co- 
respondent hold up his chin. I suppose the sachet told 
you nothing, and you’ve started on entirely new lines.” 

“That is just where you are wrong, my clever gentle- 
man,” replied Dorcas, with a malicious little smile. ‘* If 
it had not been for the handkerchief sachet I should never 
have thought of playing the little trick I did this morning.” 

“Then, as they say in the story books, ‘ Let us begin at 
the beginning.’ You went to town to examine a hand- 
kerchief sachet, the property of the divorced woman, which 
after the trial was over was found to contain a photograph 
of the co-respondent, with a compromising inscription.” 

“Exactly. I called on my client immediately after my 
arrival in town. I had wired her to have the sachet in her 
possession, and I proceeded at once to inquire into its 
story. 

“She had purchased for her daughter, who was at school, 
six pretty handkerchiefs. Going to her drawer one day 
she found the old sachet. She thought it would be a 
pretty present for the girl, who had often admired it. 
Taking her own handkerchiefs out she put in the six others 
for the child. 
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“While the drawer was open, the maid came in and 
asked her to look at some dresses which she had laid out in 
the opposite room and say which of them she—the maid— 
might have. The lady went into the adjoiningroom. The 
maid stayed behind a moment to pick up some hair-pins 
which had fallen on the floor, and then joined her mistress. 

“When her mistress returned to the room she locked 
the drawer she had been examining and did not open it until 
the next day, when she took out the handkerchief-sachet, 
put it in a cardboard box, and sent it to her daughter. 

“ That was about a month before the trial came on. 

“The photograph of the Count, which only came into 
the lady’s possession the day she wrote me to Brighton, was 
found in an inner pocket of the satchet. Thas is why the 
child did not find it in taking out the handkerchiefs. It 
was quite by chance that she discovered the pocket, and 
feeling in it, drew out the photograph of Phalsdorf, which, 
on her first meeting with her mother, she handed to her. 

“ Having ascertained the facts, and accepting the lady’s 
denial of any previous knowledge of the photograph, I 
examined the sachet carefully. The reason I attached so 
much importance to this discovery I will tell you. The 
thing for which a lady is most likely to send her maid to 
her room is a pocket-handkerchief. ‘Fetch me another 
handkerchief,’ is what I frequently say to my own servant. 
Now, no woman of my client’s position carrying on an in- 
trigue would be likely to place a portrait of her lover in a 
drawer to which she would in the ordinary course of events 
frequently send her maid. To place a portrait with an 
incriminating inscription in a handkerchief sachet would be 
absolutely to court detection. 

“I felt that I was in possession of at least one piece of 
what I suspected to be manufactured evidence. What I 
wanted to arrive at, if possible, was, ‘Who put that portrait 
in the handkerchief-sachet ?’” 
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“ But, Dorcas,” I exclaimed, interrupting, ‘neither the 
sachet nor the portrait were ever referred to at the trial. 
They were not part of the evidence you have to disprove.” 

“No; but they were intended to be. Remember what 
happened. The lady sent the sachet to her child. That 
was not an anticipated event. By an accident the manu- 
factured evidence had been sent out of the house. If it had 
not been, I have not the slightest doubt it would have found 
its way into the possession of the husband’s detectives, just 
as the letter in the escritoire did.” 

“ And that letter—that damning letter——” 

“Was, I expect, placed in the escritoire by the same 
person who placed the photograph in the handkerchief 
sachet.” 

“ And—and you found out who that was?” 

“I think I have.” 

“But—you mustn’t be cross with me for not quite 
following your line of argument—the photograph was 
written on by Count von Phalsdorf—the letter was in his 
handwriting.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“They were both intended for the lady. How is it 
they failed to reach her hands and fell into someone 
else’s ?” 

“That you will see more clearly when I have told you 
what I have learnt from the sachet.” 

“Go on then—I shall be very glad to know.” 

“I examined the sachet carefully,” continued Dorcas, 
“and found that, with half a dozen handkerchiefs in it, 
if I slipped the photograph in in a hurry, it slipped into 
the pocket. I then turned the pocket inside out and 
examined the lining, which was of a light blue satin. Just 
at the edge of the lining was a slight black ink smear.” 

“ From the photograph—¢he ink was wet! oe exclaimed. 

“No, the photograph was inscribed with a violet lead 
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pencil—the ink smear was from the finger of the person 
who thrust the photograph into the sachet in a hurry. 
The lining must have rubbed the side of the finger. 
Directly I noticed that I asked the lady if she remembered 
what her maid was doing at the time she—the maid—asked 
her to step into the next room and examine the dresses.” 

“í She was making out a list of things I wanted put into 
my trunks—I was going away for a few days with my 
mother.’ 

“What was she writing with ?’ 

“A pen and ink.’ 

“Was she a good writer P’ 

“No, replied the lady, ‘a clumsy one--she generally 
inked the side of her fingers. I remember when she came 
into the inner room telling her not to touch the dresses 
—her fingers were inky.’ ” 

‘Good gracious, Dorcas!” I exclaimed, “then if the 
maid was conspiring to ruin her mistress, half the evidence 
that appears so damning can be accounted for.” 

“ Of course it can. I am sure that the maid put that 
photograph into the sachet, intending it to be found as 
evidence. The presumption is that she also found an 
opportunity of slipping the Count’s compromising letter 
into the escritoire. It is certain that she gave the escri- 
toire up to the man who pretended to come for it from ~ 
a furniture firm. Now, see how easily the other evidence 
can be accounted for, if we accept a plot in which the maid 
was concerned. She lets the Count in late at night. She 
gives the orders, her mistress having retired to her own 
apartments, to the servants to go to bed. She arranges 
to let the Count in and let him out just as she hears the 
footman clanging the area gate.” 

“ But Nice—the servant’s evidence there ?” 

“ The servants never saw the lady with the Count in the 
locked sitting-room. If the lady had gone to bed, what 
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was easier than for the maid to admit the Count, lock 
the door, chat with him in an undertone, and then let him 
go out and cross the corridor to be seen by the servants 
who were about? As to the handkerchief, well, he would 
only have to put it on the sofa for her to find it.” 

“But presuming, Dorcas, that such an infamous con- 
spiracy as this has been worked against the honour of 
an innocent woman, there must have been another party 
to it—the Count himself.” 

“That is what I said to myself directly the handkerchief 
sachet had incriminated the maid. If the maid worked 
this, she must have been employed to do so—instructed 
what to do by someone cleverer than herself, and the Count 
must have been one of her fellow-conspirators. He must 
have set himself deliberately to make everything appear 
conclusive of the lady’s guilt.” 

“One can hardly believe that of a man in the Count’s 
position.” 

“Tt is difficult—and I felt that my next step must be 
to find out if the Count could under any circumstances 
have lent himself to such an infamy. I had already, as you 
know, obtained certain information concerning him before 
I commenced my inquiries. Inquiring in a neighbourhood 
which he was known to have frequented before he suddenly 
appeared in Nice, elegantly dressed, and with money at his 
command, I discovered that from the house he lodged in— 
it is in Soho—he had suddenly moved. He came in one 
evening quite jolly, and a few minutes afterwards he sent 
for the landlady and said, ‘I’m going. Send my things to 
Victoria Station—here’s what I owe you.’ He paid and 
went away that instant. I inquired and found that on the 
evening of his sudden desire to leave, the rooms above him 
had been let to a young German, an artist. All the land- 
lady could think was that perhaps the Count didn’t like 
to have fellow-lodgers who were Germans. 
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“The artist was still living there. I interviewed him. 
He had heard of Count von Phalsdorf having lived there, 
but he did not know him by sight. There could be no 
possible reason why the Count should move because of him. 

“Then I asked him if he knew of anyone, a German, who 
might wish to avoid him. 

«Yes? he said, ‘there is one fellow. A year or two 
ago I was very hard up, and I was living in a very poor 
place. Below me was a young German fellow who said 
he was a gentleman and certainly talked like one. One 
night we were talking over our troubles, and he said that 
he was desperate. He didn’t know what he should do. I 
said I was the same. Then he asked me if I was particular. 
I said I didn’t know what he meant. Then he told me 
that at a cheap restaurant he had been to he had met an 
Italian who had offered to introduce him to a firm of 
private inquiry agents—people who got up evidence in 
divorce cases. They wanted young good-looking men of 
gentlemanly manners and appearance.’ 

“€ What for,’ I said. ‘To be detectives?’ 

“<No, he said, ‘to compromise women. The Italian 
told me that a good-looking clever fellow might make a big 
haul at that game.’ 

“<I felt dreadfully indignant at the bare idea, and I said 
to him, ‘ Well, I’d sooner starve than lend myself to such 
infamy as that, wouldn’t you ?” 

*“* He said, “Oh, I don’t know—I think if the firm 
made it worth my while I’d sooner do that than starve.” 

“<I was so shocked by such a brutal speech that I 
called him an insulting name, and he struck me—as a 
matter of fact he gave me a sound hiding, and said if we 
were in Germany he’d kill me. I was a bit afraid after 
that, for he was a strong fellow, and the next day I left. 

***That’s the only German I know who perhaps might 
feel ashamed of himself, and not want to meet me again.’ 
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“< What was this German’s name ?’ 

“< Well, he called himself Carl Hansen.’ 

“ ‘Should you know him again if you saw him?’ 

«Tf I met him I could always identify him by one 
thing.’ 

**¢ What is that? 

“‘He had a curious scar under his chin. I noticed it 
when he knocked me down and stood over me that night 
threatening to kill me.’ 

“That young artist was the man I brought down to 
Brighton to-day,” said Dorcas. ‘He, too, has changed his 
appearance by growing a beard, and I don’t think the 
Count recognised him, but he recognised the Count dy 
the scar under his chin.” 

When Dorcas had finished her narrative I could scarcely 
speak. That such an infamous business could be carried 
on in the nineteenth century here in England seemed to 
me inconceivable. 

“Do you really think,” I said, presently, “that Count 
von Phalsdorf has been deliberately employed to enable the 
husband of the lady to get a divorce?” 

“I am sure of it,” said Dorcas. ‘The firm of inquiry 
agents he employed are entirely unscrupulous. I believe 
that they found the Count and bribed the lady’s maid, and 
worked the whole thing. Probably this handsome Adonis 
who left his own country in disgrace, and was at his wits’ 
endfor money, has had a couple of thousand pounds for 
his services.” 

“But why should the husband be so eager for a 
divorce ? ” 

“ My dear fellow—directly the decree is made absolute 
he intends to marry the lady who is really the cause of his 
first separation from his wife.” 

% * * * * * 
The decree was never made absolute. The information 
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that Dorcas had been able to gather was communicated to 
the Queen’s Proctor, and the lady’s maid was arrested on 
a charge of perjury. The Count, who had scented danger, 
disappeared, and was fortunately for himself nowhere to be 
found when the police began to make anxious inquiries for 
him. The private inquiry agent, who had been the prime 
mover in the infamous conspiracy, was criminally prose- 
cuted, and was with the lady’s maid sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. 

The husband protested that he had accepted the evidence 
tendered as genuine, and that all he had done was to pro- 
mise a large sum to the firm in the event of their services 
obtaining hima divorce. Being a man of high position, the 
more merciful view of his conduct was taken. It was 
agreed that he had been deceived by the people to whom 
he had entrusted the inquiry, which he was led to make by 
the information which they assured him they aiready had 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness. 

* # % * # # 

While everything had appeared to point to the guilt of 
the unhappy lady, Dorcas Dene had triumphantly vindi- 
cated her honour, and restored to her her good name, and 
the right to claim the love and respect of her children. 

“And I think,” said Paul, when we were talking the 
case over afterwards over our pipes in the little garden at 
Oak Tree Road, “that if I had ever had any compunction 
about my good little wife turning private detective, the last 
vestige of it would have vanished with the result of this 
case. No soldier on the field of battle, no missionary in a 
heathen land, no gentlewoman at the bedside of the sick 
ever did a nobler deed than my little wife when she saved 
the honour of this poor lady from the wretches who had so 
vilely plotted against her.” 
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I HAD been away for a holiday trip to Switzerland, and had 
been staying for some time at Lucerne. I like Lucerne, 
because there you can have a great deal of Swiss scenery 
without going through any great exertion to enjoy it. I am 
quite content to take everything that I am told about the 
joys of Alpine climbing in good faith, without trying the 
experience for myself. I am very fond of the top of a 
mountain, and if there is a railway all the way up and a 
decent restaurant within easy distance of the summit, 
nothing delights me more than to be a mountaineer for one 
day only. But I object strongly to melodramatic adventures 
with guides and ropes, and crevasses and ice axes. From 
Lucerne you can ascend Pilatus—by rail. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Lucerne you can make a pleasant trip up the 
Righi—by rail. And when you don’t want mountains you 
can have quiet trips on the Lake, and come back in the 
evening to a big hotel, decent cooking, the electric light, a 
railway station, the English newspapers, and civilisation. 

I had spent a lazy fortnight in Lucerne, and it had done 
me an immense amount of good. When I returned to town 
I felt inclined for a little excitement. 

Sitting alone in my study one beautiful September after- 
noon a day or two after my return, I had a sudden inspira- 
tion. “I will go and call on the Denes,” I said to myself. 
Dorcas told me before I went away that they were going to 
Scotland for their holiday, but they expected to be back by 
the end of August. 

Eight o’clock that evening found me in front of the 
familiar wooden door. I rang the bell, and the servant 
who answered it informed me that Mrs. Dene was out, but 
that Mr. Dene was in the drawing-room with Mrs. Lester. 

5* 
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Paul, who had heard my voice in the hall, stood at the 
open door, “Come in, my dear fellow,” he said. “ Dorcas 
is out, but I don’t think she'll be very long. We were to 
expect her at nine.” 

Mrs. Lester was not in a particularly good humour. Soon 
after I came in she picked up her work and retired to her 
own apartment. 

“Whats the matter with the old lady, Paul?” I said. 
“ She doesn’t seem very amiable to-night.” 

“ No,” replied Paul, picking up Toddlekins, the bulldog, 
who had put his paws upon his master’s knee as a gentle 
hint that he wanted to be nursed; ‘‘ Mrs. Lester is cross 
with Dorcas.” 

“What about ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s really nothing—only Dorcas isn’t very well. 
Our holiday in Scotland was interrupted, and Dorcas had to 
return to town to take up a case that worried her a great 
deal, and left her quite knocked over ; and just as she was 
through with it and we had made up our minds to trya 
little sea trip, another case came along, and Dorcas is now 
engaged on it.” 

“But why should Mrs. Lester be disagreeable about 
that? She, I presume, wouldn’t want to go on the sea trip 
with you, and business is business.” 

“ Yes. But this case isn’t business. Dorcas has taken 
it up to oblige a poor woman who cannot even afford to 
pay expenses out of pocket.” 

“ Ah, I see—that is why Mrs. Lester objects.” 

“Yes; she says it is idiotic of Dorcas to ruin her health 
and lose her much-needed holiday worrying about other 
people’s affairs, when there isn’t anything to be made by it.” 

“She has reason on her side. After all, her daughter’s 
health is her first consideration.” 

“Yes; and unfortunately the old lady considers that in 
this instance Dorcas is doubly foolish to work for nothing. 
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Pll tell you the facts, and then you'll understand my 
mother-in-law’s attitude better.” 

Paul was smoking a cigarette, so I asked his permission 
to light my pipe, which he granted with a pleasant smile. 
I can always follow the plot of a story better when I have a 
pipe in my mouth. 

“Ten days ago,” said Paul, “just as we were packing to 
go away, there was a ring at the bell, and the servant came 
in and said that an old lady wished to see Mrs. Dene. The 
‘consulting room,’ as we call it, was being ‘turned out,’ so 
the old lady was shown into the drawing-room. 

“I knew by the voice and the manner in which she 
introduced herself that she was not a very promising client. 
She began by apologising for the liberty she had taken, and 
seemed so confused and nervous that Dorcas invited her to 
sit down and ‘collect herself.’ 

“< You're very kind, ma'am,’ said the old lady, ‘but Pm 
taking a liberty, I’m sure.’ 

“Never mind about the liberty,’ said Dorcas. ‘Sit 
down and tell me why you’ve come to see me.’ 

“The old lady, after a good deal of gasping and a few 
tears, eventually became composed enough to tell her story. 

“She had read in the papers about the famous lady 
detective, Dorcas Dene, and what wonderful things she had 
done, and, being in great distress of mind about an only 
daughter who had disappeared, and being unable to get 
any information through the police, she had determined to 
come and bring her case before Mrs. Dene. 

«You want me to take it up professionally,’ said my wife. 

“Well, ma’am, that’s where I feel that I’m taking a liberty 
I’m only a poor woman. My daughter, who was in a West 
End house of business, was my right hand. It was she 
who kept the home, and a good girl she was, and the best 
of daughters. I ama widow, and let part of my house in 
lodgings, but my daughter earned good money, and now 
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she’s left me in such a sudden and mysterious way I don’t 
know what to do. I know, of course, that you are paid a 
great deal of money for what you do, and you deserve it— 
but—you see—I—I am not in a position——’ 

“cI understand,’ said my wife. ‘You can’t afford to 
pay for my services.’ 

“No, ma’am—l’m sorry to say I can’t, not at once—but 
for my dear girl’s sake I'll sell everything I have in the 
world, and if perhaps you could make the terms easy for 
me, and take a little at a time—oh, dear—oh, dear— 
of course it’s a liberty to ask such a thing—but I’m nearly 
distracted with grief and—and you must forgive me.’ 

“ The old lady broke down, and there was no doubt in 
my mind that her grief was genuine. I did not see it, but I 
heard it. Every tone of her voice rang true. 

“c Well,’ said my wife, soothingly, ‘tell me all about 
your daughter first, and we can discuss my terms afterwards,’ 

“ Briefly this is what the old lady had to tell : 

“Her name was Edwards. Her daughter Miriam, who 
was eight-and-twenty, was a ‘tryer-on’ at one of the West 
End drapery houses. She was a tall, graceful, lady-like 
young woman, and, as the old lady observed parenthetically, 
‘everything looked well on her.’ She put the mantles on 
for ladies to see how they looked. She came home every 
evening. Some six months ago Miriam Edwards had in- 
formed her mother that 'she had made the acquaintance of 
a gentleman—a Mr. John Carlton—who was in a good 
position, so she understood, in the City. She had met him 
accidentally one evening in the street when she was being 
annoyed by a man who was following her. He had inter- 
fered, and, seeing she was upset, had asked and obtained 
the privilege of seeing her as far as her door. The next 
evening she encountered him again. He explained that 
he left his office at the same time every evening, and 
walked home, which accounted for their meeting. He 
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walked a little way with her. In that way the acquaintance 
commenced and gradually ripened into affection on her 
part, and presumably on Mr. Carlton’s, for he made her an 
offer of marriage, and begged that he might be introduced 
to her mother. Miriam told her mother everything, and 
Mr. Carlton became a constant visitor, He was most 
gentlemanly, seemed to have plenty of money, made the 
girl one or two handsome presents, and the marriage was 
arranged to take place in September. Mr. Carlton ex- 
plained that he would not allow his wife to remain in 
business—he could afford to keep her. He took Miriam 
and her mother about to look for a little house, and early in 
August he said he had taken one and would furnish it and 
give up his present lodgings, move into it, and get every- 
thing ready for his wife. At the end of July he asked 
Miriam to leave her situation, and handed her twenty 
pounds in gold. ‘This,’ he said, “will enable you to buy 
certain things, and will compensate your mother for the loss 
of your salary. He did the whole thing in a very nice and 
gentlemanly way, and explained that Mrs. Edwards, if she 
found that the lodging-house did not pay sufficiently well, 
could sell off and come to live with them. 

On the August Bank Holiday Miriam left home to 
meet her lover. They were going to see the house he had 
taken. From that hour Mrs. Edwards had never seen her 
daughter again, or heard a single word from her or from 
Mr. Carlton. She had gone to a magistrate and to the 
police, but nothing had been discovered, and now, as her 
last hope, she came to my wife. 

“When she had finished her narrative, which was, of 
course, far more disjointed than I have given it to you,” 
said Paul, “my wife commenced to cross-examine her. 

«c Your daughter was engaged with your consent to this 
Mr. Carlton. Did they write to each other ?’ 

« No,’ said the lady, ‘I don’t think so—you see they met 


almost every evening.’ 
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“¢But sometimes he might not be able to keep the 
appointment. Try and think—did he never send a message 
by anyone?’ 

“Yes, I remember now,’ said the old lady. ‘Twice 
when she had missed him there was a telegram for her the 
next morning.’ 

“¢The next morning,’ said my wife. ‘Ah, he tele- 
graphed and spent sixpence when he could have written for 
apenny. He didn’t want her to have any of his hand- 
writing in her possession !’ 

“You think, then,’ said the old lady, nervously, ‘that 
Mr. Carlton’s at the bottom of my poor girl’s disappearance 
—that he never intended to marry her, but has ’ticed her 
away, the villain !’ 

“cI don’t say that, said my wife. ‘I really haven’t any 
right to form an opinion at all as yet, but the fact that he 
never wrote during the whole of his courtship is a point I 
must bear in mind. Now, another question. Did your 
daughter ever write to him?’ 

“Yes, I think so—I’m sure so—I have seen her write 
and go out and post the letter.’ 

“Did you see the address P’ 

¢ ¢ No.’ 

“ © Where did he tell you he lived ?’ 

“c He was in lodgings, I understood; it was a house in 
the Hampstead Road, I remember.’ 

Did: fe ever go there ?’ 

«No, ma’am, I never went out with them ; I had the 
house to look after, and a young man doesn’t want his 
sweetheart’s mother with him.’ 

“ € Quite so. Did your daughter ever go to his lodgings ?’ 

“< Oh, no, she wouldn’t do that. I have young men lodgers; 
I shouldn’t like them to bring young women to their rooms.’ 

«Then you only think he lived in the Hampstead Road 
because——.’ | 
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“ < Well, ma’am, I remember his saying so; and I suppose 
that’s where my daughter wrote to him.’ 

‘“““You say he was something in the City. Do you 
remember a business address ever being mentioned ?’ 

“ ‘No, maam; my poor girl told me he was in a very 
good position. He said he was on the Stock Exchange, 
whatever that is. He said he was a confidential clerk to a 
big firm, and his salary was 4500 a year. You see, maam, 
I thought it was a good match for my girl. He was a man 
of five-and-thirty—very quiet, quite the gentleman, and he 
certainly had money to spend, and treated her most 
handsomely.’ 

“I understand. But you’ve been to the police and told 
your story. What have they done?’ 

“« Theyve inquired on the Stock Exchange. There’s 
no one known there by the name of Mr. John Carlton.’ 

«tHe never wrote, and he gave a false description of 
himself,’ said my wife. ‘ I don’t think there is much doubt 
that Mr. John Carlton is at the bottom of your daughter’s 
mysterious disappearance. At any rate he must know she 
has disappeared ; otherwise he would have called at your 
house and made inquiries concerning her.’ 

‘© ¢T’m sure it must be that,’ said the old lady; ‘but 
why hasnt my poor girl written to me? She was a kind 
and loving daughter—she must know the state of anxiety I 
am in. If—if he has deceived her—persuaded her to live with 
him without being married—surely she might have found 
some means to send me a line to let me know she is alive.’ 

“Yes? said my wife, ‘/4aź is the mystery I have to 
unravel.’ 

“ «You will take the case up, then?’ 

MEVES: 

“Ah, find my poor girl for me, ma’am ; let her know that 
I will forgive her everything if she will only come to me and let 
me see her once again. TIl pay you when I can—I’'l]——’ 
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“ í Never mind about that,’ said my wife, ‘you shall pay 
me when you like—or not at all. I'll take the case up.’ 

“ ¢ God bless you for that ;. God bless you for that!’ 

“ My wife sat silent for a moment; then she said to the 
old lady, ‘ Pll do the best I can for you, and I hope I shall 
be able to solve the mystery, and at least to let you know 
the truth. Now go home. Leave me your address, and 
to-morrow I will come to your house. I shall want to go 
over everything your daughter has left behind. I suppose 
she didn’t take much with her ?’ 

“1 Nothing but the clothes she stood upright in. I’m 
sure that when she left the house in the morning she 
intended to come back again that evening.’ 

“Then to-morrow I'll call and see if I can find 
anything that may help us in her search among her things. 
Good-night.” 

“The old lady with a profusion of thanks bade my 
wife good-night. The next day my wife went to her house, . 
and y 

The door had opened noiselessly—neither I nor Paul had 
heard a sound. We were both startled when a familiar 
voice exclaimed— 

“Good evening. Paul, dear, what are you telling Mr. 
Saxon about your wife in her absence ? ” 

Dorcas Dene came towards me and held out her hand. 
Then she took off her hat, plunged the long hat pin into it 
violently, and flung it on the table, and sat down wearily in 
an armchair. 

“ You are tired,” I said. “Paul tells mé you have not 
been very well.” 

“ No, I’m played out—I’m no good.” 

“You are no nearer, dear?” said Paul gently. ‘You 
have found out nothing? ” 

“ Ves, I’ve found out something,” answered Dorcas, witha 
sigh, “but it’s the sort of thing that is worse than nothing.” 
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c Why ? ”? 

“ Because it is something I don’t understand. I have 
found Miriam Edwards, but i 

“ You have found her? Then your task is accomplished.” 

‘6 No.” 

Dorcas turned to me. “ Paul has told you the story so 
far as he knows it? ” she asked. 

SSOMCS ene 

“Then you will understand what I have to add to it. 
After poor old Mrs. Edwards had left on the night of her 
visit, I made up my mind that this was no ordinary case of 
abduction. The girl had not been a consenting party, 
because she would in that case have found some means of 
soothing her mother’s fears and preventing the publicity of 
a police inquiry. It looked to me like a long-planned plot, 
because Mr. Carlton had been so careful not to write, and 
had evidently purposely deceived the mother as to his address. 

“The next day I went to the old ladys house. It was 
a thoroughly respectable place, and I was more favourably 
impressed with the old lady than ever. My mother, you 
know, differs with me over this case. She thinks I am 
giving my time to the task of finding a worthless girl who 
has eloped with a man her superior in station, but from the 
first I was inclined to believe that the girl was the victim of 
some deep-laid scheme. 

“At the house I went over all Miriam Edwards’ posses- 
sions. I searched every drawer, I felt in all her pockets, I 
read every scrap of paper with writing on it that she had 
left behind, and I found absolutely nothing. I didn’t 
expect to find that Mr. John Carlton had given away a 
photograph of himself, so I was not disappointed, but I 
did hope to discover something that had been his, and 
that would give me a clue, however slight, to go upon. 

“J was absolutely in despair, and was bidding the old 
lady good-bye in the little parlour which she kept as her 
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own sitting-room, when I noticed an old-fashioned blotting- 
book. 

“Ts that yours ?’ I said. 

ENESE 

“< Is that the blotting-book your daughter used when she 
wrote a letter ?’ 

ENVES always.’ 

“Thank you. Tl take it with me if yow’ll allow me.” 

“T brought the old blotting-book home. It contained 
only two sheets of cheap pink blotting paper, and these had 
evidently been used for years, for they were faded and 
blackened with ink marks. 

“ However, I gota hand glass and studied the reflected 
pages as well as I possibly could. Ina glass, as of course 
you know, the writing which is reversed on the blotting pad 
is reflected in its original form. After some half-hour’s 
close study I was rewarded by finding—indistinct, but still 
legible—the name of John Carlton. Miriam Edwards had 
evidently addressed an envelope to him. It took me some 
time, though, to discover the address, for that had been 
crossed and recrossed with other blottings, but at last I had 
succeeded in making out the number, 317A. The rest was 
absolutely illegible, but I remembered that the old lady 
had said she had heard Hampstead Road mentioned by her 
daughter, and so I set out to look for 3174, Hampstead 
Road. 

“It was not a private house, but a stationer’s shop. I 
went in and asked if anyone named Carlton had ever lived 
there. The man behind the counter said no, but he had 
some recollection of such a name—probably it was that of 
someone who had letters addressed there. 

“< Oh, you have letters addressed here ?’ 

“Yes; anyone can have their letters sent here. We 
charge a penny for taking care of them.’ 

“It was evident to me at once that this was the ad- 
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dress at which Carlton had pretended to live. As a matter 
of fact, it was only the address at which he received letters. 

“I described Carlton as well as I could from Mrs. 
Edwards’ description, and the proprietor said he remem- 
bered isuch a person distinctly. He was in the habit of 
coming for letters, but not frequently. The letters, so far 
as he remembered, were always in a female handwriting. 
He didn’t think he could identify the writing now if it 
were shown to him. He didn’t take any particular notice 
of the handwriting of customers’ letters. Mr. Carlton had 
not come for any letters for weeks. 

“That information and a portrait of Miriam Edwards, 
taken just before she disappeared, were all that I had to go 
upon, and you will confess they were not much. 

“The portrait was the most valuable. I had a couple of 
dozen copies made by the photographer who had the 
negative, and I got my assistant, the retired police-sergeant, 
to take me round to the railway police at the various stations 
of London, and I sent one to Brighton, Hastings, Ports- 
mouth, and various seaside towns, to my correspondents 
there. We have always in our business a good many 
agents whom we use for local information, you know. I 
sent one to Boulogne, and one to Calais, and I hoped that 
perhaps eventually I might receive some information, how- 
ever meagre, which might put me on the direct track. 

“ Fortune favoured me. Yesterday I received a telegram. 
A woman corresponding exactly with the photograph had 
arrived at Dover, and had inquired of one of the porters if 
he could tell her of quiet respectable lodgings in the town. 
The porter had been struck by the likeness to the photo 
which the railway police-officer had shown him, and he at 
once recommended her to the constable’s own house—the 
constable’s wife kept a lodging-house—and then informed 
the constable what he had done. A telegram was at once 
sent tome. I went down the first thing this morning with 
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Mrs. Edwards. When we arrived the ‘lady’ was out, but 
the constable’s wife, who had been apprised by her husband 
of our business, showed us into a sitting-room. 

“I went upstairs to the first floor, which the new lodger 
had taken for a week. I examined the things in the bed- 
room, and had a good professional pry into everything. Ina 
drawer I found a watch and a locket. I showed them to 
Mrs. Edwards. She recognised them at once as having 
been given to Miriam by Mr. Carlton. She remembered 
that she wore them the day she went away. I asked the 
landlady what jewellery her lodger wore, and she said the 
only thing she had noticed was a ring with two small 
diamonds and a sapphire in the centre. 

“¢Tt is my poor girl!’ exclaimed the old lady, almost 
beside herself with excitement. ‘That was just the ring he 
gave her as an engagement ring? ` 

“I begged her to be calm and not to give way yet, as it 
was most important we should gather as much informa- 
tion as possible before we revealed ourselves. 

“ While we were talking the landlady looked out of the 
window, and exclaimed, ‘She’s coming up the street—she’ll 
be here directly.’ 

“ We went out of the room and up to the second floor. 

“The landlady opened the door and let her lodger in. 

“Ina few minutes she came upstairs and told us that 
the lady had taken off her hat and was sitting in her room. 

“Quietly we came downstairs. I tried the handle and 
flung the door open, ee ‘Miss Pdwazdsy your 
mother has come to see you.’ 

“The woman started to her feet with a cry of surprise. Mrs. 
Edwards rushed in and cried out, ‘ Miriam—my darling !’ 

“Then she started and drew back, her face white with 
terror. 

“*Tt is her living image,’ she cried; ‘but it is mot my 
daughter 1?” 
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WHEN Dorcas told us that Mrs. Edwards refused to accept 
as her daughter Miriam the woman who was her living 
image, and had in her possession the watch, the locket, and 
the ring which Miriam Edwards had worn on the day she 
disappeared, I could not keep back an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

“But, my dear Dorcas,” I said, “it must have been 
Miriam Edwards. The mother must have made a 
mistake.” 

“I don’t know what to think,” replied Dorcas. “I still 
believe that it was Miriam Edwards, but let me tell you 
what happened. 

“ The lady, as soon as she had recovered from her first 
surprise at our intrusion, exclaimed, ‘What do you want 
here? What do you mean by calling me Miriam, and 
what does this old lady mean by calling me her daughter? 
Are you lunatics ? ’ 

“<No, I replied. ‘If we are mistaken you must excuse 
us—but you are the absolute double of a young lady of 
whom we are in search, and you have in your possession 
jewellery which undoubtedly belonged to her. If you are 
not Miriam Edwards, you must please explain how you 
come to be in possession of Miriam Edwards’s property.’ 

“< What property do you mean P’ 

“You have a watch and a locket in your bedroom, and 
a ring on your finger—that one with the diamonds and 
sapphire—which were Miss Edwards’s.’ 

“c Indeed!’ said the lady indignantly; ‘so you have 
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dared to search my things in my absence; how otherwise 
could you have known that I have the watch and locket I 
left in the drawer?’ ‘Then, turning to the landlady who 
had followed us in, she exclaimed, ‘I shall be glad of an 
explanation. What do you mean by letting strangers have 
access to my property in my absence ?’ 

“‘IPm sure I beg pardon, ma’am,’ said the landlady, 
‘but I really believed what this lady (pointing to me) told 
me, that you were Mrs. Edwards’s daughter, and I—I 
didn’t see any harm.’ 

““«There is harm—a great deal of harm—and I shall 
leave your house at once and take lodgings elsewhere. As 
to the property you claim as Miss Edwards’s,’ she said, 
turning to me, ‘it has been in my possession for years—if 
necessary, I can prove it.’ 

“I looked at Mrs. Edwards, who appeared very upset, 
and was trembling violently. 

“c It isn’t my daughter, ma’am,’ she said; ‘it isn’t her 
voice—and perhaps, after all, I may be mistaken about the 
jewellery.’ 

“< You are,’ said the lady, ‘and now perhaps you will 
have the goodness to leave my rooms.’ 

‘“ I could not refuse. The old lady had taken away any 
chance I had of making a distinct charge by hesitating 
about the jewellery. So I bowed with as much dignity as 
I could muster, and we went out and sat downstairs and 
talked the strange affair over. 

“1 Her living image, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Edwards to me, 
‘and I don’t wonder the photograph deceived your friends 
here, but it’s not my daughter. A mother must know her 
own child.’ 

“< But it zs the jewellery—you know it is. Why did you 
say you weren’t sure in her presence P’ 

“Well, maam, I felt frightened at what wed done. 
We'd made a mistake about her, and of course I might be 
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mistaken about the jewellery. There’s plenty made of the 
same pattern, I suppose.’ 

“T understood the old lady’s nervousness. With 
people of her class there is always a terror of doing any- 
thing illegal. But I was convinced in my own mind that I 
had found Miriam Edwards—the likeness and the three 
articles of jewellery could hardly be mere coincidences. 

“We remained for some time talking downstairs, and 
presently the landlady came down. 

“‘She’s gone, Mrs. Dene,’ she said. ‘She packed, and 
I went for a cab, and glad I was to let her go.’ 

“You let her go without telling me! Where has she 
gone?’ 

“<I don’t know—I didn’t wait to hear? 

“But, my good woman, I must know! I want to 
follow this person up. You ought to have told me she was 
going so soon. I should then have been able to ascertain 
where she had gone.’ cies 

“The landlady shook her head. ‘I didn’t want any 
more trouble,’ she said. ‘After all, she might have 
brought an action against me, you know, for letting you 
overhaul her property. That kind of thing gets about and 
might injure my letting if it got into the papers. I don’t 
want any paragraphs about my place, especially my 
husband being a constable.’ 

“‘But you were quite right in what you did. We 
identified the property as that of the missing woman of 
whom we are in search.’ 

“< Well, Mrs. Dene, you see it’s not a police search— 
it’s only private—and the old lady here said it wasn’t her 
daughter, and she might be mistaken about the jewellery. 
That didn’t leave me nor you a leg to stand on, and it gave 
the woman a clear case against me if she wanted to be 
nasty—so I was glad to let her go quietly.’ 

“What could I do? I went out and succeeded in 
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finding the flyman who had been called. He had driven 
the lady to the station and she had caught the train to 
London. 

“There was nothing more to be done. I came up to 
town with Mrs. Edwards, and here I am, as far off as 
ever.” 

“ But,” said Paul, “ you said when you began your story, 
that you had found Miriam Edwards. Do you really 
believe that the mother wouldn’t know her own daughter? ” 

“I don’t know what to think,” replied Dorcas. ‘‘I have 
an idea that the old lady refused to recognise her daughter. 
She may have seen something—have learnt something— 
from the woman’s glance or manner which caused her to 
deny the identity in the presence of strangers. I can’t 
make it out. I can’t believe that the extraordinary likeness 
and the three articles of jewellery were accidental.” 

Dorcas rose from the sofa and paced the room. 

“It must have been Miriam Edwards!” she cried. ‘It 
must have been! I have been fooled! But why—why 
should that old lady say it was not her daughter when it © 
was? I’m not going to let the mystery rest there. Good 
night, Mr. Saxon—I don’t want to talk—I want to think. 
Come and see me again in a couple of days.” 

“ Will you be able to tell me then what the explanation 
of the mystery is? ” 

“ Perhaps—I hope so.” 

There was nothing more to be said after that peremptory 
dismissal, so I shook hands and left. 


* * % % % % 


I called again in a couple of days. Dorcas was out. I 
saw Paul, but he could tell me nothing. For the first time 
in her professional career, his wife was not confiding in him. 

“ When I ask her,” he said, “how she is getting on, she 
only says, ‘ Wait—I don’t know anything myself. I have 
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an idea, but I can’t explain it. Don’t ask me to talk about 
it. Let me think.’” 

It was quite a week later that I received a little note 
from Dorcas. It was short and to the point. 

“ You can come this evening.” 

% kod * *¥ * * 

I found Dorcas alone in the drawing-room. Paul had 
gone out with Mrs. Lester to a friend’s house. 

Dorcas was pale and looked very grave. 

“You have unravelled the mystery of Miriam Edwards ? ” 
I said. ‘‘ That is why you have sent for me?” 

“Yes, I know everything now. It is a strange story.” 

“And the woman in the lodgings was the old lady’s 
daughter P ” 

“ No—the jewellery was Miriam Edwards’s jewellery, but 
the woman who was her living image and was wearing it 
was the wife of the man who passed himself off as Mr. John 
Carlton.” 

“ Good heavens! Do you mean to say that the man was 
married to a woman who was the exact counterpart of the 
woman he was courting?” 

“Yes; but let me tell you the details of this peculiar 
case exactly as I arrived at them. 

“After the extraordinary result of my visit to Dover, I 
decided to act entirely by myself, and to ieave Mrs. Edwards 
under the impression that I had abandoned the case. 

“ I was suspicious of her—wrongly as I now know—but 
I could not get rid of the idea that the daughter had, when 
she found herself in her mother’s presence, managed in 
some way to convey a warning to the old Jady—to impress 
her with the idea that there would be danger in a recog- 
nition. I thought the matter out till my head ached, but 
I could see no other solution of the difficulty. 

“T made up my mind that the first thing I had to do was 
to find that Dover lady who had Miriam Edwards’s face and 
6* 
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Miriam Edwards’s jewellery again. The clue to the mystery 
lay there, and it was no good searching for it anywhere else. 

“I went back to Dover and interviewed the constable’s 
wife. Now that her lodger had gone, and she felt safe 
from legal proceedings, she was eager to render me all the 
assistance in her power. She let me search the rooms, 
which were unlet. There was nothing—not even a scrap 
of paper or a thread. I turned up carpets, I opened cup- 
boards and doors, I searched the grates, I looked in the 
chimney ornaments—everywhere where some scrap that 
would mean nothing to the ordinary observer, but which 
yet might serve as a clue to a trained detective, might be 
lying. I found nothing but an ordinary hairpin. 

“Then I asked the landlady if anything had been taken 
from the room since her ledger left. 

“< Nothing,’ she said. 

“< Now try and think. When she came in she unpacked 
her boxes. Did you notice anything? Do you remember 
anything that could give me the slightest indication as to 
the profession or the habits of the woman?’ 

“< Nothing. She didn’t unpack much — only a few 
things, and those you saw in the drawers.’ 

“ There was nothing on her handkerchiefs or the linen 
I saw, because I looked carefully for traces of Miriam 
Edwards. It was all new and unmarked. The trunks in 
the room were locked. 

“ Suddenly the landlady gave a little start. 

“cI do remember something now; but I’m sure that 
won't be of any use to you.’ 

“< I don’t know. What was it?’ 

“< The day she came in she undid her trunk and took 
out one or two things, and among them a pair of boots. 
The boots were wrapped up in brown paper. She threw 
the piece of paper in the grate, and going into her room to 
tidy up I took it away 
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“Was there anything written on the paper ?’ 

“*Tt was brown paper—TI don’t think so. It was 
scrobbled up.’ 

“< Where is the paper? Have you got it?’ 

““* Yes, it’s in the kitchen with the paper put by to light 
fires. It won’t be used because we never use the brown 
paper—it smells so. I think I can find it.’ 

“She went out and presently brought me two pieces of 
‘scrobbled up’ brown paper. 

“< Pye only brought these pieces, because that’s all that 
there is there.’ 

“I took the pieces and unfolded them carefully. On 
the end of one piece was a torn gummed label—a portion 
of the label which drapers stick on parcels which are sent 
out for delivery. The paper had been torn through the 
label. All that was on it was this : 


SHOOL 
Tott 
Mrs. 
1/7 | 
13642 
Paid 


“There was absolutely nothing on the other piece of 
brown paper. 

“I folded the piece with the torn label carefully and put 
it in my pocket. 

«You can’t get anything from that, surely?’ said the 
landlady. 

“I don’t know,’ I said. ‘At any rate the lady wrapped 
her boots up in it, and it may be of more service to me 
than you imagine.’ 

“I returned to town, and the next morning I went to 
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Messrs. Shoolbred and Co., of Tottenham Court Road, and 
asked to see one of the managers. 

“I explained my business, and showed him the torn 
label on the piece of brown paper. 

“< That is our label,’ he said. ‘It would be gummed on 
a parcel sent out for delivery. The 1/7 means the first of 
July. The 13642 is the number of the order, and we shall 
find it in the Cash Sales Day Book for the 1st of July, 
because the “ Paid” means that the articles, whatever they 
were, were bought and paid for at the time. If you will 
take a seat I will have the books referred to.” 

“Tn about a quarter of an hour the manager returned 
with a slip of paper. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘is the label traced.’ 
I took the slip of paper and read : 


Mrs. Coombes, 
17, Hansworth Road, 
Notting Hill Gate. 
Sold for cash. 


Then followed a small list of feminine underwear, and on 
the bottom of the paper ‘4 p.m. delivery.’ 

“I left the magnificent establishment in the Tottenham 
Court Road with a beating heart. I had found out where 
the brown paper had come from in which the lady who took 
lodgings at Dover and had Miriam Edwards’s apa) in 
her possession had wrapped up her boots. : 

“ But the date caused me to put my considering cap on. 
On July 1 Miriam Edwards was at home with her mother, 
and certainly would not have been having articles sent: to 
Notting Hill Gate in the name of Mrs. Coombes. 

“I went straight to the address in Hansworth Road. 
No. 17 was a small, double-fronted house. In the front 
garden was a notice-board : ‘This House to Let—Keys at 
the Agents’—Messrs. Dever & Co,’ 

“I noted the address given and went to it. I aA 
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what the rental of No. 17 was, and was informed it was 
A100 a year. 

“Might I inquire why the last tenant left it, and a few 
particulars ?’ 

“The clerk informed me that the house was in good 
sanitary repair, had a large garden, and it was a most 
eligible residence. The late tenant had left it on account 
of his wife’s death. 

“‘Let me see,’ I said, ‘he was a Mr. Coombes, was he 
not?’ 

“s Yes—Mr. John Coombes.’ 

“Then I entered into conversation with the clerk, who 
seemed quite willing to chat, and I inquired about Mr. 
John Coombes. He had lived in the house for some time, 
and was a gentleman of independent means. He did 
nothing. His wife was a very charming woman, but her 
fate had been a sad one. She had been subject to epileptic 
fits, and had been drowned in her bath during a seizure. 

“© Ah,’ I said, ‘that is very terrible. How long ago 
was this?’ 

“ ‘It was on the night of last Bank Holiday.’ 

“< Was there an inquest?’ 

“í Oh, yes, the inquest was held on the following Thurs- 
day.’ 

“< Ah,’ I said, ‘I’m afraid my friends who are looking for 
_a house wouldn’t care to take one which has been the scene 
of such a tragedy—lI will communicate with them and let 
you know.’ 

“T left the house-agents’, my brain in a whirl. What 
could it mean P On the very day that Miriam Edwards 
disappeared Mrs. Coombes had been drowned in her bath. 
The woman, who was the living image of Miriam Edwards, 
and had her jewellery in her possession, had wrapped up 
her boots in a piece of brown paper which had been 
directed to Mrs. Coombes. 
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“I went to the British Museum and searched the news- 
paper files. I found the inquest. 

“The tragedy happened on Bank Holiday. Mr. John 
Coombes explained in his evidence before the coroner that 
the two servants had had leave, it being Bank Holiday, to 
be out all day. In the evening his wife said she would 
have a bath. She had complained of the heat. She went 
into the bath-room. She was along time gone, and going 
upstairs and not hearing any sound he opened the bath- 
room door, and found her lying with her face under water. 
He got her out, and called to a neighbour from a window 
to go for a doctor. 

“Dr. William Ferguson deposed that he was the regular 
medical attendant. He had attended Mrs. Coombes occa- 
sionally for epileptic fits, to which she was subject. When 
he arrived he found her dead. The cause of death was 
drowning. He had-no doubt that she had a fit in the bath. 

“ After further evidence the coroner expressed himself 
satisfied, and the jury found a verdict of ‘Accidentally 
drowned owing to an epileptic seizure while in a bath,’ and 
expressed their sympathy with the bereaved husband. 

“That evening I called upon Dr. William Ferguson, 
obtaining an introduction to him from an eminent physician 
who is a personal friend of mine. | 

“He readily gave me the particulars. He had known 
Mrs. Coombes for some years, but had not had to visit her 
often. The fits from which she suffered were not frequent 
—perhaps two a year. The Coombes were a most devoted 
couple. He had no doubt the cause of death was what he 
- had suggested. Had he made a post-mortem? Yes. The 
body was quite healthy, and there was nothing else to 
cause death. The epileptic seizure in the bath fully ac- 
counted for the accident. He had known several cases in 
the course of his professional experience. 

“How long after the accident did he see the body? 
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About an hour. He was out at the time he was sent for. 
Life must have been extinct when the body was taken out 
of the bath. Probably the unfortunate lady had been under 
the water for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour when her 
husband discovered her. 

“ The next day I made particular inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Coombes had moved immediately after the 
funeral. The furniture had been sold by auction. I found 
the auctioneers. They had forwarded the proceeds to Mr. 
Coombes’ solicitors. 

“I found the solicitors. They wanted toknow what Mr. 
Coombes’ affairs had to do with me. I explained that 
having read the inquest in the papers I had formed the 
idea that Mrs. Coombes was a relative of mine whom I had 
not seen for some years. They gave me Mr. Coombes’ 
address. He was living in chambers in Great Russell 
Street. 

“Then I went to Mrs. Edwards and asked her to come 
with me. I had an idea that I might be able to give her 
some information as to her daughter’s fate. We went to 
Great Russell Street, and I asked to see Mr. Coombes. 

“ The porter told us that he was out, but was expected 
back at about four o’clock. At a quarter to four we re- 
turned. Mr. Coombes had not come in. 

“At about ten minutes past four a pnuçman came 
hurrying along. 

“As he came near, Mrs. Edwards gave a cry, and, had I 
-not caught her, would have fallen to the ground. 

“What is it?’ I said. 

“¢That—that man!’ gasped the old lady. ‘It is John 
Carlton.’ 

“The man was quite near us; he was turning into 
Russell Chambers. 

“I went up to him, and said, ‘ Mr. John Coombes, alias 
John Carlton, where is Miriam Edwards ?’ 
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“At that moment I heard a shriek; I looked round— 
the old lady had fainted. I ran to her assistance. 

“When I had, with the help of the hall porter, 
lifted her up, Mr. John Coombes had disappeared. 

“I sent the old lady home and waited. Mr. Coombes 
did not return. Then I went to Scotland Yard and saw 
one of the heads, and gave him all the particulars in my 
possession. 

“Official information was soon obtained. Mr. John 
Coombes, whose wife had died in her bath from an epileptic 
fit, was not quite unconsoled for the loss of his partner. 
The lady was insured for £5,000 in a life assurance office. 
The policy was an old one, and dated from the time of her 
marriage. 

“The claim had not been paid, owing to certain fon 
malities, but it was not disputed. No idea of fraud had 
entered anyone’s head. But it is disputed now, and when 
Mr. Coombes is found he will be charged with wilful 
murder.” 

“ He murdered his wife!” I exclaimed. 

ENO? oe Dorcas, “he murdered Miriam Edwards.” 

“ But—— 

“He didn’t murder his wife, because the woman we 
found at Dover, who was so like Miriam, was his wife. 
There is no doubt they were very fond of each other. 
All the evidence we could obtain pointed to that fact. 
But he was in desperate need of money, so we found out, 
and his accidental meeting one night with a girl who was 
the exact counterpart of his wife in form and feature put a 
diabolical idea into his head, 

“ He laid his plans well. He courted Miriam Edwards. 
On the Bank Holiday he sent his wife away quietly, 
probably telling her to keep out of the way for a time, for 
reasons on which his safety depended. He got Miriam 
Edwards to the house on the pretence that it was the one 
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he had taken as a future home for them to live in when 
they were married. The servants were away. The poor 
girl was done to death in that house in some way which 
-© defied detection. The presumption is that she was 
chloroformed. ‘That would leave her powerless, and all 
trace of the crime would have vanished before the post- 
mortem examination. She was rendered insensible and 
laid in the bath, under the water, and the rest was easy. 
There would be no resistance, no outcry, only certain death, 
which would look like accident. 

“The resemblance of Miriam Edwards to Mrs. Coombes 
deceived everyone but the mother. The doctor never 
dreamed that the body he was called in to see was not that 
of Mrs. Coombes, the patient he was attending for 
epileptic fits.” 

“ But surely,” I said, ‘all this cannot be proved? ‘The 
person who might do so is not likely to speak, for she is 
his wife, and the man was presumably alone, and would not 
convict himself.” 

“No; we can only assume that the thing happened as I 
have said. But we are certain that Miriam Edwards is in 
the coffin at Highgate which lies under the stone on which 
is the inscription, ‘Sacred to the Memory of Jane, the 
beloved Wife of John Coombes.’ The grave is to be 
opened by the Home Secretary’s order. 

“That is the mystery of the disappearance of Miriam 
Edwards.” 

“ But the jewellery ? ” 

“Must have been taken from the body of Miriam 
Edwards by Coombes and given to his wife when he met 
her shortly afterwards. In all probability it was his wife’s 
jewellery first, and he borrowed it to give to Miriam, for 
the purposes of his villainous plot.” 

* * * * Æ * 

Later on I learned further particulars from Dorcas. 
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When the body was exhumed by the Home Secretary’s 
order, poor old Mrs. Edwards recognised her daughter by 
certain birth-marks. There was no doubt that Dorcas’s 
theory was correct, and that the scoundrel had murdered 
his wife’s double in order to obtain his wife’s insurance 
money. 7 . 

John Coombes made good his escape. It is probable 
that, getting abroad, he was there joined by his wife, who 
may still be in ignorance of her husband’s motive in dis- 
appearing for a time and travelling about under a false 
name. Or she may have been a party to the crime. 

* * * x * * 


Dorcas was congratulated by the chiefs of Scotland Yard 
on the marvellous skill with which she had elucidated a 
mystery which at one time looked like baffling even her 
exceptional abilities. 

It would probably have been a mystery still but for the 
fortunate discovery of that Piece of Brown Paper with the 
torn label of Messrs. Shoolbred and Co. upon it, in which 
Mrs. Coombes had wrapped up her boots. 
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VIIIL—PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 


I was busy writing in my study one evening about ten 
o'clock when there came a loud ring at the bell. 

I am suspicious of loud rings after the last postal 
delivery. They generally mean a long colloquy at the front 
door between my servant and the bell-ringer, and as long 
as that colloquy lasts Iam nervous and excited. I live in 
a constant terror of being interrupted in my evening’s work. 
I set the night apart for the exercise of the vocation by 
which I earn my daily bread, and any interruption is fatal. 

In times gone by I occasionally yielded to urgent 
messages and plausible tales, and gave the caller the five 
minutes demanded, but I invariably found that I had been 
- victimised by a bore with an axe to grind, or a professional 
beggar who hoped that I should part with a sovereign 
or some loose silver in order to get rid of the interruption. 

Only those who have had actual experience of the dodges 
by which unwelcome visitors obtain access to a busy man 
whose name may happen to be before the public will under- 
stand the terror with which an author who is working 
against time hears a ring at his front door bell at ten 
o’clock at night. I have known men who have suffered 
such systematic persecution in this direction that they have, 
in sheer nervous terror, left London and buried themselves 
in out-of-the-way places, and even then they have not 
secured the privacy which was their heart’s desire. 

“But that,” as Rudyard Kipling has it, ‘fis another 
story.” On the present occasion I had just made up my 
mind to walk out into the hall and tell the intruder in 
strong language to go away, and never to touch my bell 
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again at that hour of the night, if he valued his life, when 
my servant entered. 

“Tm very sorry, sir,” she said, “but it is an old gentle- 
man, and he says he must see you; and he seems very 
upset, sir, and I thought Pd better bring his card.” 

I snatched the extended card with an angry exclamation 
and looked at it. Then, with a sigh of resignation, I 
pushed my work away from me and said, “Show the 
gentleman in.” 

The name on the card was “Sir Joshua Broome,” and 
Sir Joshua Broome was a City magnate, a gentleman who 
had on more than one occasion done me friendly service, 
and I could hardly drive him from my door on the plea 
that I was engaged now that my servant had admitted that 
I was at home. 

Directly Sir Joshua entered my study I saw that he was 
a prey to the most violent agitation. He apologised in a 
trembling voice for his intrusion at that hour—he knew 
that my evenings were sacred to my work—but the matter 
on which he had come to see me was of the most vital 
importance to himself. 

He had heard me speak of my friend Dorcas Dene, the 
lady detective. Would I give him her address? 

I wondered what on earth Sir Joshua could want with a 
private detective, but I wrote down the number in Oak 
Tree Road and handed it to him. 

He thanked me, and rose to go. I saw at once that he 
was ill, and having a great liking for the fine old fellow, I 
offered to accompany him to Oak Tree Road and 
introduce him to Dorcas personally. 

He was evidently relieved by my offer. ‘It would bea 
great kindness to me if you would,” he said, “but I mustn’t 
take you from your writing !” 

“I shan’t do any more to-night,” I said, and I spoke the 
truth. The thread was broken, and Į might as well go and 
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see Dorcas as sit staring at the ceiling till midnight in the 
vain hope of recapturing my lost ideas. 

Seeing that he was really eager for me to accompany him, 
I put on my hat, lit a cigar, and went out into the street 
with him. 

Sir Joshua’s brougham was at the door. 

I gave the coachman the address, and in ten minutes we 
were ringing the bell of the garden gate in Oak Tree Road. 
My companion was still agitated. When we got out of the 
carriage he leant on my arm for support. 

He had only spoken once during the journey. 

When I said to him, “I trust it is not serious, Sir 
Joshua?” he replied, “I don’t know what to think, but if 
you care to hear my story stay while I tell it to Mrs. Dene 
—I owe you every confidence after your goodness in bring- 
ing me to her.” 

* Æ * ' X ¥ % 

“ Now, Sir Joshua,” said Dorcas, as soon as I had made 
the introduction and explained that my friend was not only 
willing but anxious that I should assist at the conference, 
“let me understand in what way you think I can be of 
service to you.” 

“I will explain as briefly as I can,” replied Sir Joshua. 
“You are possibly acquainted with my history, because it 
has'lately been in the papers, and I am, I suppose, a well- 
known public man. Commencing in a very small way of 
business, I became in time a leading City merchant, and I 
have lately received the honour of knighthood in connection 
with the services I have been able to render my political 
party. 

“ At the last Drawing Room my wife, Lady Broome, was 
presented to her Majesty. That is a week ago. This 
evening, on returning from the City to my home at 
Wimbledon, I found a number of letters awaiting me. 
Among them was this.” 
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He drew a letter from his pocket and handed it to 
Dorcas. 

“Read that,” he said, “and you will understand why I 
have ventured to intrude upon you at such an hour as this.” 

Dorcas opened the letter and read it out aloud. It was 
written in a disguised female hand : 


“SIr JosHUA Broome,—I see your wife’s name on the 
list of ladies presented to the Queen. 

“Tt will be a nice disgrace to you and her and all your 
family when you see in the Court Circular that the 
presentation of Lady Broome has been cancelled by the 
Queen’s command. 

“ Well, that is what will happen if my information gets to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s ears. I know something about 
Lady B. before you married her. 

“The Queen does not have people of her sort presented 
at Court. Lady B., before you married her, had been in 
prison, and I can prove it. 

“ But I’ll hold my tongue for a thousand pounds. If 
you'll pay that for the sake of your reputation in the City 
and your wife’s in society, put a line in the agony column 
of the Daily Telegraph—‘To One Who Knows.—Agree 
terms. —and Ill arrange where the bank-notes are to be 
sent. 

“ But don’t try Scotland Yard or anything of that sort, 
because if I am arrested Pll speak what I know, and it will 
be in every newspaper in England. 

“This is genuine, and had better be attended to 
quickly.— Yours, ONE WHo Knows.” 


“Tt is an infamous attempt to blackmail!” exclaimed Sir 
Joshua, as Dorcas finished the letter. ‘‘There is not a 
word of truth in it. But it is a terrible thing to have said 
even in an anonymous letter. I want you to take the mat- 
ter up, Mrs. Dene, and try and find out who the scoundrel is.” 
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“Yes,” said Dorcas, looking keenly at the knight, “I can 
quite understand that you are anxious to know; but, as 
there is not a word of truth in it, why not put it in the 
hands of the police ? ” 

“ But my wife’s name—the allegation is so serious—the 
scandal would be so terrible !” 

“ What scandal?” said Dorcas, quietly. ‘ You say that 
the story is an infamous fabrication—that there is absolutely 
no truth init. Neither you nor Lady Broome can be in- 
jured by attempting to bring the author of such a letter as 
this to justice.” 

“I don’t see it that way. It’s horrible—I wouldn’t have 
such a thing as this get about for worlds. The police would 
go to the Lord Chamberlain with it.” 

sWielli?: 7 

“ And he would have to take some notice of it.” 

“If there is no word of truth in it, you and your wife 
would have only his sincere sympathy.” 

“I can’t do it!” exclaimed Sir Joshua, rising and pacing 
the room. “I come to you to conduct the investigation 
for me privately. I want to know who wrote the letter— 
that, it seems to me, is the first thing to be done. Will you 
undertake the task of finding the writer ? ” 

‘‘Certainly—if you wish it—that is my business. But I 
must be placed in possession of the facts. Nothing must 
be kept back from me. If the allegation were true it would 
be comparatively easy to trace the author of it. We should 
then be able to work among those who were /zkely to know. 
As you say it is false, the field is very largely extended. 
Anyone can trump up a charge that is false—only those 
who know the facts can put forward a charge that is true.” 

“You must take it from me that this thing is a lie,” 
exclaimed the knight somewhat testily. ‘“‘ I will answer for 
my wife’s good name with my life.” 

“Very well,” said Dorcas. “Then what I have to find is 
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either someone who believes that you are weak enough to 
part with £1,000 in order to prevent a lying communica- 
tion, which you can easily disprove, being sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain, or someone who has a grudge against your 
wife, and thinks that this letter will cause you to be 
suspicious of her. 

“ Now you must excuse me asking you certain questions, 
but it is important I should have facts to go upon. 

“Who was Lady Broome when you married her ?—who 
were her people, and how long had you known her before 
you made her your wife ? ” 

Sir Joshua did not tell his story well—he was too excited 
to be cencise. But briefly the facts as he gave them to 
Dorcas Dene were these. 

Some ten years previously, being a widower with two sons 
and a young daughter, he engaged a governess for his little 
girl, who was then fourteen. 

The governess came to him with excellent references. 
She had no relatives, and apparently no friends, for she had 
no correspondence. She was a Miss Grey. Her Christian 
name was Margaret. She was avery handsome girl, and 
Mr. Broome—he was not Sir Joshua then—fell in love with 
her. After she had been in- his service six months he 
proposed to her. 

She asked time to consider his proposal and went away. 
A few days later he received a letter from her declining his 
offer, and saying that under the circumstances of course she 
could not return to his house. She had obtained a situa- 
tion elsewhere. She presumed that he would give her a 
reference to a lady. 

The lady eventually wrote to him, and he replied that 
she was everything that she could wish—he could do no 
less, and he was only speaking the truth. Miss Grey had 
won the regard of everyone in the house. 

For two years after that he neither saw nor heard of 
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Margaret Grey. Then one day he accidentally met her in 
Kensington Gardens. She was out of a situation and living 
in lodgings. He proposed to her again and this time was 
accepted. 

Two months later the marriage took place, and he had 
never had the slightest reason to regret it. 

His children were devoted to her and she to them, and 
she was greatly admired wherever she went. There was 
not a more graceful or more beautiful woman at the Drawe 
ing Room, and he had every reason to be proud of her. 

“I have no doubt of it,” said Dorcas, ‘but you must 
excuse me for saying that all this is no proof that your wife 
has not at some period of her career been in one of her 
Majesty’s prisons. Have you shown her this letter?” 

¢< Yes.” 

“What does she say ? ” 

“She is naturally terribly upset at such a monstrous 
charge—she is quite prostrated by it.” 

“ And of course she indignantly denies it? ” 

“Of course. Good heavens, madam! you don’t suppose 
that I have really married an ex-convict and presented her 
to the Queen! I tell you this is a vile conspiracy to frighten 
me out of £1,000.” 

“ Ves, of course that is so under azy circumstances,” said 
Dorcas. ‘Now, if you please, you must furnish me with 
the date of Miss Grey’s first coming to you, the names and 
addresses of the people to whom she referred you, and the 
date of your marriage to her.” 

“I can do that from memory. Miss Grey came to me in 
the spring of ’87, and left mein the autumn. We met again 
early in ’90, and were married in the spring of that year.” 

“ And the references ? ” l 

“She came to me in answer to an advertisement I 
inserted in the Zzmes. She referred me to the family with 
whom she had been living, an American gentleman, a Mr. 
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Garrod and his wife, who were returning to America with 
the two children to whom Miss Grey had been governess. 
That was why she was leaving.” 

“ Where did you see Mrs. Garrod ? ” 

“It was Mr. Garrod I saw. He was staying at the 
Langham Hotel.” 

“Where had Miss Grey been governess to the Garrods ?” 

“They had been travelling about England. For some 
months previous to Margaret leaving them she and the 
children had been with Mr. Garrod on the Continent ; Mrs. 
Garrod, who was Mr. Garrod’s second wife, and not the 
mother of the children, had returned to America on account 
of a relative’s illness.” 

“ And when Miss Grey met you again two years after she 
had left your employment, did she tell you where she had 
been living ?” 

“ With the lady who had referred to me. She lived with 
her as governess to her daughters until the lady, owing toa 
reverse of fortune, was compelled to dispense with her 
services. But if these particulars are absolutely necessary 
to enable you to trace the writer of this letter I will obtain 
every information of my wife—she can, of course, give 
them more accurately than I can.” 

“ Naturally,” said Dorcas, rising. ‘* And now, Sir Joshua, 
if you will allow me, I will come to Wimbledon to-morrow 
morning, and see Lady Broome myself. It is quite possible 
she may be able to tell me something which will give me a 
clue. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” said Sir Joshua, rising. ‘‘I presume you 
will take this matter up and go into it thoroughly. I wish 
no expense spared.” 

_  ©Youmay rely upon me,” said Dorcas. “If Lady Broome 
will assist me I have no doubt we shall run the writer to 
earth in a very short time. 

“ But the first thing I shall do on your behalf will be to 
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advertise in the Daily Telegraph: ‘One who Knows.— 
Will agree terms if date and particulars sent.” We shall then 
at least be in communication with the writer.” 

Sir Joshua bowed, and Dorcas and I accompanied him to 
the door, and stood watching while the lights of his carriage 
disappeared as the brougham turned into the St. John’s 
Wood Road. 

“What do you think of it?” I said when we had re- 
turned to the drawing-room, where Paul, who had heard 
the visitor depart, had already preceded us. “Do you 
think poor old Sir Joshua has really made a terrible mistake 
in presenting his wife ? ” 

“ TIl tell you after I’ve seen Lady Broome,” said Dorcas. 
“To-day is Tuesday — come in on Thursday evening. 
Make it late—say eleven o’clock. I shall probably know a 
good deal more about the case by that time.” 


At eleven o’clock on Thursday evening when I arrived at 
Oak Tree Road Dorcas was out, but Paul informed me she 
had sent a wire to say she should be at home at midnight. 

It was a quarter-past twelve when she came, and she was 
evidently tired with a long day’s work. 

“Well,” I said, as we gathered round the supper table— 
late supper was a feature of the Dene ménage, and one neces- 
sitated by the exigencies of Dorcas’s profession—‘ what 
news of the Broome case? Did you see Lady Broome ?”’ 

“Yes, I saw her the following morning, and found her 
all that her husband had described her—handsome, graceful, 
and charming. But of course I saw her at a great dis- 
advantage. This anonymous threat was preying on her 
mind.” 

- “Did she give you the particulars you wanted ? ” 

“To a certain extent, but the writer of the letter has 

given them more fully. 
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“My advertisement appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
this morning. At twelve o’clock Sir Joshua received this 
telegram, handed inat the Central Office.” 

I took the telegram from Dorcas and read it. 

“Old Bailey, November Sessions, 1886. Six months’ 
imprisonment. See case. Send notes—Thomson, c/o 
Winter, 17, Wellborough Street, Borough, or must commu- 
nicate Chamberlain.” 

“ Good gracious!” I said, as I returned the telegram to 
Dorcas, “that’s definite enough, and the sender evidently 
doesn’t fear arrest, as he gives address.” 

“ Yes, the charge is definite enough, and I’ve referred to 
the Old Bailey records. 

“ Margaret Grey, governess, aged twenty-five, was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for stealing some rings 
from a jeweller’s tray while examining goods. 

“The jeweller’s suspicions being aroused by the hasty 
manner in which she turned to leave the shop after saying 
that the articles were too dear, he stopped her, and two 
valuable rings were found in the palm of her glove. At the 
police-station she at first refused to give her name, but 
ultimately admitted that it was Margaret Grey, and that she 
was a governess. 

“ She desired that her employer might be telegraphed for. 

“Her employer, a Mr. John Garrod, attended at the 
police-court and said Miss Grey had been in his employ for 
sometime and bore a most estimable character. He felt 
convinced she had no dishonest intention; at the most it 
was a case of kleptomania. He expressed his willingness 
if she were discharged to take her back immediately into 
his employ, but the magistrate committed her for trial. 

“ At the Central Criminal Court the judge, taking every- 
thing into consideration, sentenced Margaret Grey to six 
months’ imprisonment.” 

“ Garrod !”, I exclaimed. “ Why, that was the name of the 
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gentleman Sir Joshua saw at the Langham Hotel—it was he 
who gave Miss Grey her reference.” 

“ Exactly,” replied Dorcas, “and the date—the spring of 
1887—would tally with the date at which Margaret Grey 
would be liberated.” 

“ But what does Lady Broome say to this ?” 

“She can say nothing. The excitement and worry of 
the last two days have had such an effect upon her that she 
has been taken seriously ill. The doctor fears brain fever 
unless she is kept absolutely quiet. She is at present in 
bed, and nothing must be said to her on the subject.” 

“ And what does Sir Joshua propose to do?” 

“ He is beside himself with terror and grief, and has placed 
himself absolutely in my hands, to do whatever I think best.” 

“ And what have you done?” 

“I have been first of all to No. 17, Wellborough Street. 
It is a small tobacconist’s shop, kept by a man named 
Winter and his wife. 

“From what I can gather the tobacco business is a 
blind, and Winter is a betting man. I suspect he is really 
something a good deal less respectable than that. 

“ The plans of the blackmailer are well laid, and I can 
see exactly how it will work if the money is sent there in an 
envelope addressed to Thomson. 

“ If the police should be watching they will see plenty of 
people pass in and out, and they won’t be able to discover 
which of them is the customer for the letter. 

“Tf they tell Winter they are police—which would be 
unlikely and foolish—he will say he knows nothing of the 
matter; he often has letters and parcels left there for 
customers, and he doesn’t know who Thomson is. 

“If there isany delay in asking, then he will say that the 
letter came and Thomson called and took it away, and he 
will describe Thomson as someone exactly opposite to the 
real Thomson in appearance, 
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“But my own idea is that neither Thomson nor Winter 
are afraid of the police, and are convinced that Sir Joshua 
will be frightened into paying blackmail. 

“This charge against his wife, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, is not one which a wealthy and well-known man 
would care to give to the scandal-loving public, who are 
always ready to say, ‘Ah, you may depend there’s some- 
thing init!’ His wifes beauty and her diamonds made a 
sensation at the Drawing Room, and Sir Joshua would 
hardly care to make her the heroine of a blackmailing case, 
and to inform everbody that his second wife, the beautiful 
Lady Broome, was his children’s governess.” 

“Your arguments, my dear Dorcas, would be excellent 
supposing the charge were untrue, but you have the 
strongest possible evidence that the blackmailers have facts 
on their side. Margaret Grey was imprisoned for theft, 
and the employer of Margaret Grey, who spoke for her in 
court, was Mr. John Garrod, who six months later gave her 
a reference to Sir Joshua Broome, and stated that he was 
her last employer. What can possibly be urged against 
such evidence as that ? ” 

“One thing, and one thing only,” said Dorcas, as she 
handed Toddlekins, the bulldog, the Spratt’s biscuit which 
he always looked for at supper-time. 

“ And that is P” 

“ This—that the governess recommended to Sir Joshua 
Broome by Mr. John Garrod called herself Margaret Grey. 

“ If she was the Margaret Grey who was tried and 
sentenced at the Old Bailey, it was an exceedingly foolish 
thing for her to start on a new career in the old name. 

“ If Mr. John Garrod was willing to conceal the imprison- 
ment from Sir Joshua, he would certainly have been willing 
to consent to the young lady assuming an alias. 

“ Why didn’t she ask him to?” 
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IX.—THE ONE WHO KNEW. 


A WEEK had gone by since Dorcas had informed me of 
Lady Broome’s serious illness, and the only communica- 
tion I had received with regard to the terrible charge 
contained in the anonymous letter was a little note from 
Dorcas herself, telling me that I had better not come 
until I heard from her again, as the case would probably 
keep her from home for some days. 

On the morning of the eighth day, while I was smoking 
my after-breakfast pipe and skimming the Daily Telegraph, 
there was a sharp ring at the bell and presently my servant 
entered with a telegram. 

The telegram was as follows: 

“Meet me, Charing Cross. First-class waiting room. 
Noon. You can help me. Dorcas.” 

I was at Charing Cross Station at a quarter to twelve. 
Punctually on the stroke of noon, Dorcas entered the wait- 
ing-room. 

“Tm so glad you’ve come,” she said. “You can help 
me in the Broome case.” 

“I shall be delighted. I have been expecting to hear 
something about it from you every day.” 

“There has been nothing really satisfactory to report,” 
exclaimed Dorcas, “but I think we shall get on the right 
track to-day. I have been rather hindered by the illness 
of Lady Broome.” 

“ How is she ?—not worse, I hope.” 

‘© No, she is better. Her husband has been able to con- 
vince her that he has the most absolute faith in her inno- 
cence, and he has told a little white story which under 
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the circumstances is pardonable. He has assured her that 
the blackmailers, finding no money has been sent, are 
reducing their terms, which is practically a confession that 
they dare not put their threat into execution.” 

“But what has really happened? Have they shifted 
their ground ?” 

Not an inch. This morning, Sir Joshua received a 
letter informing him that ‘One Who Knows’ would give 
him only one more day’s grace. Unless the money was 
sent to the address given by ten o’clock this evening 
particulars of Lady Broome’s trial and conviction would 
be sent to the Lord Chamberlain’s office without fail. 

“And have you discovered who the person is who 
‘knows,’ and who is willing to have a thousand pounds in 
bank-notes entrusted to this man Winter ? ” 

“Yes, I have been keeping observation on No. 17, Well- 
borough Street, and my assistant, the sergeant, has been 
helping me. I don’t think there is the slightest doubt 
that the writer of the letter is Winter’s wife—or at least 
the woman who passes as Mrs. Winter. She is a good- 
looking woman of about two or three and thirty, well 
educated, and in every way I should say the man’s 
superior. But she is a heavy drinker. The people in the 
neighbourhood through whom inquiries have been made 
for me say that Mrs. Winter, when sober, is a well-man- 
nered, lady-like person. She speaks like a woman of edu- 
cation, but with a slight American accent.” 

“That doesn’t tell you much about her.” 

“Ts there nothing that strikes you as peculiar in the 
description I have given?” said Dorcas quietly. 

“ No,” I replied, “ except that it is peculiar that a lady- 
like woman of education should be living with a man who, 
if your suspicions are correct, must be a very disreputable 
person.” 

“That has no bearing on the case,” replied Dorcas, 
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“What Z think is peculiar is that she has a slight American 
accent.” 

“Why should that be peculiar in connection with this 
case?” 

“The reason that Z think so is this. Mr. John Garrod, 
who gave evidence in favour of Margaret Grey, and at the 
expiration of Margaret Grey’s sentence, recommended a 
Margaret Grey to Sir John Broome, was an American.” 

“ Yes, of course—that is so. But there are thousands cf 
American women in London.” 

“ Yes—but there is still a coincidence which may be the 
first finger-post on the high road to the Truth. If my 
suspicion that this woman is the writer of the letter is 
correct—and I can’t conceive anybody else allowing 
a thousand pounds to be entrusted to Winter—then we 
have these two facts to consider side by side. The only 
person we appeared to know anything about Margaret 
Grey in court was an American. ‘The person who is now 
using the knowledge of the trial of Margaret Grey for the 
purpose of blackmailing Margaret Grey’s husband speaks 
with an American accent.” 

“ But one was a man and the other is a woman.” 

“Exactly,” said Dorcas, “and so my next step must be 
to see if the man £zows the woman.” 

“You have found Mr. Garrod ?” 

“ Ves—late last night—that is why I telegraphed to you 
this morning. I cabled to New York a week ago for 
information. Yesterday my correspondent cabled that a 
John Garrod, a well-known citizen of New York, had left 
for London a month previously. Last, night I succeeded, 
through the kindness of the Vew York Herald’s London 
agency, in tracing Mr. John Garrod to the Hotel Métro- 
pole. We are going to call on him now.” 

‘But how do you know that it is the same John 


Garrod ? ” 
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“I gave my correspondent a full description of the gen- 
tleman I wanted from the information Sir Joshua furnished 
me with. You forget, Sir Joshua saw him at the Langham 
Hotel.” 

We had been talking as we walked and I had been too 
interested in the conversation to notice which way we were 
going. It was therefore with something like a start that I 
heard Dorcas exclaim, “Here we are at the Metropole. 
Now for Mr. John Garrod.” 

“ But will he see us? ” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dorcas, “I think so. I made an 
appointment last night with an introduction from the 
London correspondent of the Herald, who is a friend of 
mine.” 

“ Does he know you are a private detective ? ” 

“ No, he only knows that my name is Mrs. Dene, and 
that Iam calling upon him with an introduction from the 
Herald. ‘That is a pass-word with all good Americans.” 

“ And why have you brought me? ” 

“ Because I want a witness to our conversation. When 
you are cross-examining anyone the presence of a third 
party is invaluable. It is the presence of an audience 
that worries a witness in a cross-examination in a court of 
law. If the witness and the counsel were fighting their 
duel alone in a room, half the counsel’s advantage would 
be gone.” 

Dorcas went to the Inquiry Office and sent up her name 
to Mr. Garrod, and in a few minutes the page returned 
with a request that we would follow him. 

We were shown into a sitting-room on the second floor, 
and found Mr. John Garrod, a tall, grey-haired, military- 
looking American of the best type. 

He received us courteously, but I thought somewhat 
suspiciously, and at once asked Dorcas to what he was 
indebted for the pleasure of the interview. 
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“Iwill tell you in a few words, Mr. Garrod,” said 
Dorcas, shifting her chair a little, so that her back was to 
the window, the light from which fell full on the American’s 
face. 

“This gentleman, Mr. Saxon, and myself are interested 
in a will, of which Mr. Saxon is one of the executors. 
Among those to whom money is left is a Miss Margaret 
Grey, formerly a governess in your employ.” 

Mr. Garrod’s face flushed at the mention of the name 
of Margaret Grey, and then became deathly pale. 

“ I—I certainly at one time had a person of that name 
in my house,” he said, after a pause. ‘‘ But it is a good 
many years since we parted. Why do you come to me 
about her? ” 

“ Because she is described in the will as residing with 
you.” 

“And how did you know that I was in London ? ” 

“The New York Herald people, to whom I went to 
inquire if you were known in America, kindly informed me 
that you were here. I came to you with their introduction.” 

“ Yes, I remember—of course. Well, I am sorry that I 
am unable to give you any information as to my former 
governess’s present whereabouts.” 

He rose to emphasise the fact that the interview was at an 
end, but Dorcas was by no means anxious to terminate it. 

“I am sorry,” she said, “ because our inquiries in other 
quarters led us to believe that you would know something. 
After her release from prison she returned to you.” 

The American stared at Dorcas open-mouthed for a 
moment, and then in a trembling voice he exclaimed, 
“You know that! You know that she was convicted !” 

“Ves, we found that out. We got the details of the 
case from the Central Criminal Court’s Sessions Reports, 
which are published regularly in book form. I suppose 
there was no doubt of the poor girl’s guilt?” 
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Mr. Garrod hesitated. ‘I—I don’t wish to say any- 
thing. I did my best to procure her acquittal.” 

“ Oh, yes, you behaved most generously. And after her 
release k 

“She went away. I can tell you nothing. I have never 
seen her since. It was a most painful affair to me then— 
it is most painful to me to talk about now. I can give 
you zo information as to Miss Grey’s present whereabouts, 
and must beg you to excuse me—I have a business appoint- 
ment in the City.” 

Dorcas rose from her chair, but did not move towards 
the door. 

«Well, then, I must be frank with you, Mr. Garrod, 
although you won’t be frank with me. I am determined to 
trace Margaret Grey’s subsequent movements. I am a 
private detective, acting in the interests of Sir Joshua 
Broome, to whom you recommended Miss Grey. Why 
did you not tell us that she left you to go to Sir 
Joshua ? ” 

Mr. Garrod bit his lip, and his brow clouded. 

“Why should I ?” he said, defiantly. 

“ Because Sir Joshua Broome has a right to know how 
you justify your conduct in recommending to him as a 
governess to his children a woman whom you knew to be a 
convicted thief.” i 

“I don’t know how you have found all this out, or why 
after all these years you have come here to charge me with 
it,” exclaimed the American, “but I give you my word of 
honour as a gentleman that when I recommended Miss 
Grey to Mr. Broome—I didn’t know he was Sir Joshua— 
I recommended a young lady whom I believed to be an 
honest woman.” 

“But ‘she had just served a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment for stealing rings from a jeweller’s shop. 
Innocent or guilty, you had no right to conceal that fact 
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from a gentleman who came to you for Miss Grey’s 
character.” 

“I had not—but I did. I was ina terrible predicament, 
and I did the best I could. I am quite sure that Miss 
Grey has done nothing to. disgrace the strong recommenda- 
tion I gave her to Mr. Broome.” . 

“ Nothing—on the contrary, her employer found her such 
an amiable and estimable woman that he married her. 
Your former governess is now Lady Broome.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, madam, why do you come to 
me with this made-up story of a will? Why have you been 
cross-examining me as to Miss Grey’s past when you are well 
acquainted with it, and she is now in an excellent position 
and beyond the reach of calumny? ” 

“That is where you are mistaken, Mr. Garrod. At the 
present moment Lady Broome is being blackmailed by a 
person who has a knowledge of the Old Bailey convic- 
tion.” 

“ Blackmailed 

“Yes. About a fortnight ago Lady Broome was presented 
ata Drawing Room. A day or two afterwards her husband 
received this.” Dorcas handed him the anonymous letter. 

Directly he glanced at it, he exclaimed: ‘“ My God !—it 
is too horrible! ” 

“ What is horrible?” exclaimed Dorcas, starting forward, 
and gazing steadily in his face. ‘‘ You have not read the 
letter. Is it the handwriting you recognise?” 

There was no answer. : 

“I know who wrote this letter,” exclaimed Dorcas, "so 
probably do you.” 

“« You know ?—who is it then?” asked the American in 
a hoarse voice. 

«A woman who calls herself Mrs. Winter—a woman who 
lives at 17, Wellborough Street, Borough, and speaks with 
an American accent.” 
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For a moment John Garrod stood silent. He was 
evidently a prey to strong emotion. 

“ Madam,” he said, “if you will leave this letter with me 
for six hours I will undertake that no more shall be heard 
of this infamous threat.” 

Dorcas shook her head. 

“That may be,” she said, “but that will not clear the 
matter up. There can be no going back now. I must 
either prove that Lady Broome is innocent of this foul 
charge, or I must repeat to Sir Joshua your acknowledg- 
ment that you were present in court when she was convicted 
and sentenced.” 

“ If you will trust me with this letter I will give you my 
word of honour that I will call upon Sir Joshua Broome 
this evening and tell him all I know. Will you trust me ?” 

“No,” said Dorcas. “I must keep the letter, but you 
may have this telegram which contains the name and address 
of the sender. Here is the telegram and here is Sir 
Joshua’s address.” 

She scribbled the Wimbledon address on a card and 
handed it to him. 

“ I shall be there at nine this evening,” he said. 

“ And I shall be waiting for you,” replied Dorcas. 

Directly we were outside in Northumberland Avenue 
Dorcas turned to me and said, “I have brought the 
American man and the woman with the American accent 
together, you see.” 

“Do you think Mr. Garrod is going to see Mrs. 
Winter 2?” 

“Of course he is. He recognised the handwriting. I 
was certain of it the minute his eyes fell upon the letter.” 

“Am I to come to Wimbledon to-night ? ” 

“Certainly. Sir Joshua told the beginning of the story 
in your presence—there is no reason you should not hear 
the end of it in his.” 
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‘“ And you think that Lady Broome is innocent—that 
she was wrongfully convicted ? ” 

“ On the contrary, I don’t believe she was ever convicted 
at all. But to-night will clear up the mystery one way or 
the other. Good-bye till then.” 

“ Are you going to Wellborough Street? ” 

“No,” said Dorcas, “whats the good? If anybody 
has to pay that thousand pounds now it won’t be Sir 
Joshua Broome, but Mr. John Garrod.” 

“But if it is a conspiracy, the conspirators may be 
warned by Garrod’s visit and escape.” 

“If they run away,” said Dorcas, “I shall know where 
to find them if I want them. ‘The sergeant is running up 
Sir Joshua’s bill to an enormous extent. He is going into 
Winter’s place and putting a sovereign on almost every 
horse in every race, and Winter thinks he has found what I 
believe is known in the language of the fraternity as ‘a 
first-class mug.’ ” 

* * ë = * * # 

At nine o’clock that evening Sir Joshua sat in the big 
library of his house at Wimbledon, anxiously waiting to 
renew his acquaintance with Mr. John Garrod. Dorcas, 
who had told the fine old fellow the result of her day’s 
work, was in the boudoir with Lady Broome, who was now 
sufficiently recovered to be up, but much too unwell to 
risk an interview with her old employer. 

Sir Joshua had given me a cigar, and I had made myself 
comfortable in a big easy chair. We were neither of us 
talking. We were both too anxious and excited to do 
more than think. 

At afew minutes past nine Mr. Garrod was announced 
and shown into the library. Sir Joshua received him 
courteously and begged him to be seated, and sent the 
servant for Mrs. Dene. 

s Now, sir,” said Sir Joshua, when our little party was 
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complete, “ Mrs. Dene informs me that she showed you the 
letter containing the infamous charge against my wife, and 
that you promised to bring the matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and to put me in possession of the facts to-night. 
Is that the position ?” 

“Tt is, Sir Joshua,” said Mr. Garrod, speaking slowly 
and with evident emotion, “and I am here to fulfil my 
promise. I am going to place the whole facts before you, 
and then leave you to decide how you will deal with me. I 
shall place myself absolutely in your hands. 

“ In the first place, let me at once ease your mind on 
one point. When I sent Miss Grey to you I gave her the 
character she thoroughly deserved.” 

“Then,” said Dorcas, interrupting, ‘‘ Miss Margaret 
Grey, who is at present Lady Broome, could never have 
been a convicted thief.” 

“She never was. This is how it happened. I came to 
Europe with my two children and my second wife for a 
stay of two or three years. I had lost my first wife some 
years previously and had married again. My second wife 
was a young lady of good birth, but, at the time I met her, 
was, owing to family reverses, earning her living as a female 
clerk in a big New York hotel. 

“It was a marriage that made a good deal of talk among 
my friends and acquaintances, and so I came to Europe 
with her, bringing my children with me. In London I 
went to a scholastic agency and engaged a governess. 
Miss Margaret Grey was sent to me and proved in every 
way an acquisition. 

“Soon after I came to Europe I made a terrible dis- 
covery. One day to my horror, while out shopping with 
ray wife, I noticed her pick up something from the counter 
and conceal it in her muff. I instantly exclaimed out loud, 
‘Wait a moment—let me ask the price,’ and when the 
shopman came back I pointed to the article and paid for it. 
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“My wife was a kleptomaniac ! 

“ I spoke to her seriously when we got home. I flung 
myself on my knees and begged her to think of what this 
would mean to me if it were discovered. I pointed out to 
her that if she were arrested and imprisoned the story 
would go to America, and that she would put a lasting 
shame upon me and mine. 

“ She promised me with tears in her eyes that she would 
not do anything of the sort again, and I believed her. I 
gave her all the money she could want. I gratified her 
every wish that there might be no temptation for her to 
steal again. 

‘After travelling about the Continent we came to 
London, and eventually I took a furnished house at 
Richmond, where I lived with my wife and children, with 
Miss Grey as their governess. 

“One day my wife went to town alone in the morning. 
In the evening I received a telegram from Bow Street. I 
hurried there and found that my wife had been arrested for 
stealing a couple of rings from a jeweller’s tray. In her 
terror when asked for her name and address she had at 
first refused it, but presently a diabolical idea entered her 
head. She gave her name as Margaret Grey, said she 
was a governess, and begged that I, her employer, might 
be telegraphed for.” 

“Then it was your wife who was convicted as Margaret 
Grey!” exclaimed Sir Joshua, springing up in his excite- 
ment. 

“Yes. Ah, you must not blame me too much for what 
happened afterwards—think of the terrible position I was 
in. I was called to give evidence on behalf of Margaret 
Grey, my governess. If I had said, ‘This woman has 
given a false name—she is my wife,’ my one hope of getting 
her off would have been lost, and the case, which was now 
an ordinary one of theft, and one briefly reported in the 
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papers, would have been written up and headlined all over 
the country, and would have been cabled to America. I 
clutched at a straw, and let the deception go on. After all, 
I might succeed in getting her acquitted if I contended it 
was kleptomania. I know I ought to have told the truth, 
but think what it would have meant to me. I still hoped 
that even if the worst happened to my wife I might, when 
she was released, reclaim her, and take her back to America 
without her shame ever being known. 

“ My first care when I found what had happened was to 
send my children abroad with Miss Grey. I knew that 
Miss Grey never read the papers, and would not see the 
case, but at Richmond one or two people would know her 
name, and she might be questioned as to the similarity. 
Abroad, even if the case were fully reported — and I 
intended to do my best to keep it out—Miss Grey would 
not be likely to hear of it. 

“ My wife was convicted, and sentenced at the Sessions 
to six months’ imprisonment. Then I joined Miss Grey 
and my children abroad. When the sentence was nearly 
served, and the time was coming for my unhappy wife to 
be liberated, I returned. I saw Mr. Broome’s advertise- 
ment in the Zīmes, and answered it on behalf of Miss 
Grey, who had declined to go with us to America. I told 
her that my wife had gone home to see a relative who 
was ill. It was in that way I accounted for her long 
absence. 

“I hoped—and my hope was justified—that very few 
people would have seen the case. The report was only a 
few lines, and recorded the fact that Margaret Grey, aged 
twenty-five, had been convicted of theft. In only one paper 
did the reporter give my name as having been called as a 
witness to character. Mr. Broome had evidently not seen 
it, for when I mentioned that the lady’s name was Margaret 
Grey he made no remark. 
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“I was obliged to give her real name. How could I have 
asked her to take another? It would have aroused her 
suspicions at once, and possibly all would have been 
discovered. 

“Mr. Broome was satisfied with my recommendation, 
and when I left for America with my wife and children I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that Miss Grey had found a 
comfortable home, and that she had not suffered in any way 
from my unhappy wife’s appropriation of her name at the 
police-court. 

“Unfortunately, after my wife’s release, she gave way to 
habits of intemperance. Our life was a most unhappy one. 
After two years of misery she left me with a man who was 
coming to England, and from that day I heard no more of 
her—until—until——” 

“ Until this morning,” said Dorcas. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Garrod, with a deep sigh. “Your 
conjecture is correct. I recognised the handwriting, 
though it was disguised. I went to the address you gave 
me, and there I found the wretched woman whom I had 
married, and from whom after her flight I had obtained a 
divorce. 

“ I insisted upon seeing her. I told the man Winter who 
I was, that I knew the infamous conspiracy they had 
hatched between them, and that unless my wife saw me I 
would go to the police and bring the facts before them. 

‘‘Winter yielded to my threats, and I had an interview 
with my wife. I insisted on a confession, telling her that if 
she refused it I would go to Scotland Yard and tell the 
whole story, no matter what the consequences might be to 
myself. 

“I insisted on her telling me how she had discovered 
Lady Broome—I wanted to know for your sake, Sir Joshua, 
and for your wife’s, if the wretched woman had any accom- 
plice beyond the man who passes for her husband. 
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“ Her story was a simple one, and is probably true. On 
the occasion of the last Drawing Room she was in the crowd 
watching the carriages drive into the gates of the Palace. 
Your wife was pointed out by someone in the crowd, 
‘That's Lady Broome, Sir Joshua Broome’s wife,’ said a 
bystander. My wife looked, and instantly recognised our 
former governess, Margaret Grey. 

“She told the man Winter, and between them they hit 
upon the idea of blackmailing you. They calculated that 
the facts they would refer you to would be so strong that no 
denial on Lady Broome’s part would allay your terror, and 
that rather than have the matter gone into by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the scandal discussed far and near in the 
Press and in Society, you would send the money. 

“ Now that you know the truth, Sir Joshua, there is no 
more to be feared from her. But I am responsible to you 
for my share in the transaction, and I will make any public 
acknowledgment you wish.” 

“ There is no necessity,” said Sir Joshua, rising. ‘We 
shall never hear any more of the matter from these people, 
and if we ever hear of it from any other quarter, we can 
prove at once how the mistake has arisen.” 

Mr. Garrod rose, and Sir Joshua put out his hand. 

“You have my hearty sympathy in your misfortune, sir,” 
he said, “and I quite understand the terrible position you 
were in when you found your wife had given her name to 
the police as Margaret Grey.” 

= k * > * # 

We spent the rest of the evening with Lady Broome, now 
happily relieved from all anxiety, and when we took our 
departure Sir Joshua handed Dorcas a little envelope. She 
put it in her pocket, and invited me to return to Oak Tree 
Road and have supper with Paul. 

It was in Paul’s presence that she opened the letter, and 
read it aloud: 
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‘“My DEAR Mrs. DENE,—I and my wife owe you more 
than we can ever repay. But for you I should probably 
have paid £1,000 to two infamous wretches, and have been 
a miserable man for the rest of my days. The £1,000 
belongs to you. Enclosed is a cheque for the amount, 
which by no means represents our indebtedness to you for 
the splendid service you have rendered us.—Believe me, 
dear Mrs. Dene, Yours most sincerely, 


“JOSHUA BROOME.” 


“A thousand pounds!” exclaimed Dorcas. “Isn’t that 
a princely fee?” 

Then she put her arm round her blind husband’s neck, 
and drew his face lovingly to hers. 

“ Ah, Paul, dear,” she said, with a happy sigh, “now we 
can go away together and have a long, long holiday.” 


THE END. 
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